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A  FATHER  AS  ME  SHOULD  BE. 


CHAP.  I. 

At  had  not  escaped  the  obsenation  of 
Louisa,  that  the  private  soldier,  like  her 
own  servants,  and  even  some  whom  she 
had  known  in  the  Highlands,  disliked  Do- 
nald Mackenzie;  undoubtedly  for  that 
haughtiness  and  inconsiderateness,  which 
she  was  obliged,  from  various  instances,  to 
acknowledge  w^-^s  a  prominent  part  of  his 
character.  His  flirtation  with  Adelaide,  she 
was  persuaded,  arose  from  no  worse  prin- 
ciple than  vanity  ;  but  seeing  that  a  hand- 
some man  must  be  continually  expof-ed  to 
a  certain  degree  of  admiration,  she  was 
aware  that  if  this  failing  led  him  to  seek  it, 
yoj^  IV.  E 
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his  wife  must  be  kept  in  continual  alarm. 
Besides^  the  foib!e  was  of  a  nature  utterly 
incompatible  with  her  ideas  of  a  hero, 
still  more  so  were  her  conceptions  of  all 
that  was  ungrateful  and  selfish  in  character; 
and  although  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  deem  Donald  was  either,  in  a  positive 
degree,  yet  she  could  not  reflect  without 
perceiving  that  he  was  sufficiently  so  to 
have  rendered  her  unhappy  ;  yet  even  this 
conviction  could  not  wean  her  heart  from 
hanjzing  over  his  memory  with  that  fond 
predilection,  that  last  lingering  hope  and 
tender  regret,  which  characterizes  love's 
departing  influence,  and  like  the  perfume 
of  the  rose,  survives  its  blossoms.  The  vir- 
tues which  imagination  had  intermingled 
with  reality,  still  survived  to  grace  the  dis- 
tinguished object;  and  as  they  were  of  her 
own  painting,  so  she  dwelt  on  them  with 
a  two-fold  affection  ;  she  yielded  obe- 
dience to  her  father,  but  it  was  still  a 
sacrifice. 

,  .  The  baronet  from  day  to   day  had  read 
all  this  in  his  daui^hter,  but  he  had  likewise 
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marked  many  circumstances  which  encou- 
raged him  to  hope,  for  his  sake^  she  had 
exerted  all  the  energies  of  her  mind;  she 
had  resumed  her  activity,  took  pleasure  in 
works  of  benevolence  and  charity,  of  know- 
ledge and  taste  ;  and  in  a  situation  which 
extended  her  sphere  of  action,  she  would 
not  fail  to  conquer  what  remained  of  that 
weakness  which  he  deplored,  especially 
when  an  object  for  whom  she  already  felt 
the  truest  esteem  and  friendship  was  ever 
at  hand  to  guide  her  taste,  confirm  her  vir- 
tues, extend  to  her  a  protection  still  ten- 
derer than  his  own,  and  offer  a  still  stronirer 
motive  of  duteous  exertion  and  self-con- 
quest. 

Thus  reasoned  the  father,  and  on  this 
reasoning  he  acted;  with  the  utmost  gen- 
tleness he  mentioned  his  wishes  to  Louisa, 
and  in  few,  but  expressive  terms,  pointed 
out  the  worth  of  Edward,  and  the  obliga- 
tions their  family  ought  to  feel  to  him  on 
Henry's  account;  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  love  for  her  had  doubtless 
been  his  principal  motive. 
M  8 
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*'  In  fact/*  added  the  baronet,  "  he  has 
loved  you  from  his  boyish  days ;  he  has 
served  these  seven  years  for  you,  like  Jacob, 
and  you  will  not  allow  your  father  now  to 
cheat  him  as  Laban  did  ?** 

-Louisa  gave  a  deep  sigh,  the  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  countenance  was 
troubled  :  at  length,  struggling,  she  said, 
''  Yet  I  must  ask  a  little  longer  time;  it 
shall  not  be  seven  more  years^  my  dear 
father/* 

"  Nor  seven  months,  my  love  ?'* 

"  We  will  say  no  more  till  September  at 
least." 

*'  Agreed,  my  love  ;  he  will  visit  us  daily, 
but  it  shallbe  as  a  friend  only  till  then." 

Edward  accepted  this  permission  grate- 
fully ;  and  gratefully  did  he  watch  every 
apparent  circumstance  that  led  him  to 
hope  he  was  ever  likely  to  be  beloved.  A 
year  ago  he  might  have  been  persuaded 
that  mere  assent  from  a  woman  was  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  preference,  and  been 
blest  by  that;  but  he  had  witnessed  the 
passion  of  Antonia,  and  although  aware  of 
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(he  cllfference  of  character  in  her  mind 
and  education  from  Louisa's,  he  was  yet 
aware  also  that  in  true  tenderness  of  feel- 
ings, and  its  expression,  as  directed  to  her 
parents  and  brother,  the  latter  far  ex- 
ceeded the  former,  and  he  could  not  there- 
fore fail  being  sensible,  that  she  felt  no- 
thing beyond  the  friendship  of  her  infan- 
tine years  for  him,  at  the  utmost  ;  there 
were  times  when  his  fears  induced  him  to 
place  her  cold  regards  and  calm  assent 
below  the  feelings  of  that  happier  period. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fears  and  anxi- 
eties of  the  lover,  they  were  equalled  by 
those  of  the  parents  of  Louisa ;  and  al- 
though the  baronet  talked  of  getting 
stronger,  and  ventured  to  predict  the  pe- 
riod as  fast  approaching  when  he  should 
recover  his  looks,  it  became  so  evident  to 
his  friends  that  he  grew  worse,  that  lady 
Mowbray  became  extremely  anxious  for 
the  best  medical  advice  ;  and  as  lady  Wel- 
brooke  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to 
town  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Danvers,  for  that 
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purpose,  she  proposed  accompanying  sir 
Francis  there  also. 

The  baronet  could  not  bear  London  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  on  finding  it 
possible  to  return  to  the  house  at  Twicken- 
ham they  had  engaged  during  the  last 
spring,  he  consented,  and  they  all  ad- 
journed thither. 

Dr.  B was   of  opinion    that    lady 

Welbrooke  had  an  affection  of  the  lungs, 
which  positively  required  the  early  aid  of 
a  warmer  climate,  and  as  it  was  very  likely 
to  relieve  the  baronet's  symptoms,  and  at 
any  rate  assist  the  disposition  to  nervous 
debility  which  oppressed  him,  he  earnestly 
recommended  to  them  both  a  voyage  to 
the  Madeiras  in  the  autumn,  and  their  af- 
fectionate and  alarmed  families  on  each 
side  entreated  them  to  comply  with  the 
injunction. 

Lady  Welbrooke  consented;  the  baro- 
net declined  fixing  on  any  plan  for  a 
month  or  two.  In  the  mean  lime,  Edward 
was  now  more  than  ever  an  inmate  in  his 
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house,  as  the  distance  from  town  furnished 
an  excuse  for  remaining  at  Twickenham, 
and  his  society  was  evidently  a  relief,  nay, 
a  treat  to  the  baronet,  whilst  the  attention 
he  yet  constantly  paid  his  mother,  and  the 
pains  he  took  to  amuse  and  comfort  her, 
rendered  his  actions  the  constant  eulogists 
of  his  disposition.  When  Louisa  first  en- 
tered this  house,  her  mother  observed  an 
^  air  of  peculiar  melanchol)  affect  her,  which 
she  had  no  doubt  arose  from  the  memory 
of  her  past  sufferings  there,  and  she  there- 
fore endeavoured  by  every  possible  means 
to  dissipate  the  reflections  which  might  ob- 
trude; and  as  the  weather  was  now  delight- 
ful, and  the  country  around  almost  as  no- 
vel as  it  was  charming,  their  rides  and 
walks  were  varied  in  every  possible  way, 
and  they  were  enabled  just  so  far  to  min- 
gle with  society,  as  to  enjoy  all  its  plea- 
sures without  its  restraints;  the  frequent 
presence  of  Edward  still  operating  so  as  to 
prevent  any  application  from  lovers  to 
Louisa,  though  her  presence  never  failed 
to  inspire  admiration. 
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Louisa  ever  avoided  being  alone  with 
Edward;  her  motherwas  perpetually  claimed 
as  a  companion,  when  no  younger  one  was 
present;  but  }etit  was  evident  that  during 
his  absence  he  was  much  missed  by  her, 
and  that  his  society  gave  an  additional 
charm  tp  every  ramble,  and  at  length  one 
species  of  enjoyment  he  was  admitted  to 
all  the  honours  of  bestowing.  Louisa  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  little  water  excur- 
sions this  beautiful  scene  renders  so  pecu- 
liarly pleasing,  and  she  confessed  that  she 
never  felt  herself  so  secure  as  when  with 
Edward,  who  was  not  only  careful  to  keep 
her  safe,  but  to  preserve  her  even  from  any 
idea  of  danger,  and  therefore  permit  h^r 
the  full  sense  of  that  soul-soothing  tran- 
quillity the  scene  around  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  The  lofty  elms  and  beauteous 
willows  that  fringe  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  now  hiding,  and  now  partially 
revealing,  the  lovely  villas  and  splendid 
mansions  that  adorn  these  classic  shores — 
the  sylvan  islands,  the  light  vessels,  and  the 
stately  swans,  that  successively  charm  and 
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amuse  the  eye,  upon  the  silvery  bosom  of 
the  river — the  ripple  of  the  current,  and 
the  lig^U  splashing  of  the  oar,  alone  dis- 
turbing the  delicious  stillness  of  the  air, 
produced  altogether  a  species  of  wild  and 
pensive  pleasure,  of  magical  serenity,  and 
holy  calmness^  well  suited  to  allay  the  fer- 
vor of  passion,  and  awake  the  gentler  joys 
of  friendship;  and  from  this  cause  it  was 
probable  that  sometimes  as  Louisa  now 
gazed  at  the  landscape,  as  it  gently  receded 
from  her  view,  and  now,  with  half-shut 
eves,  that  only  skimmed  the  rippling  surge, 
listened  to  the  notes  of  Edward's  flute,  or 
to  his  finely-modulated  voice,  as  he  read 
some  favourite  passage  from  Childe  Ha- 
rolde,  fe!t  as  if  she  no  longer  were  un- 
happy, and,  though  sad,  ,no  longer  sor- 
rowful. 

Time  passed  ;  Edward  was  summoned  to 
atrend  Adelaide's  marriage  ;"  and  although 
he  was  not  long  absent,  Louisa  observed 
one  day,  "  she  did  not  see  any  occasion 
there  was  for  the  whole  of  a  large  family 
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to  attend  the  wedding  ;  she  wondered  when 
Emma  would  be  back/' 

**  She  will  return  with  her  brother  in 
^September,"  said  the  baronet. 

The  word  September  called  up  a  sigh 
and  a  blush  in  Louisa;  the  father  returned 
the  first  internally,  but  he  saw  the  second 
"with  pleasure. 

^'  In  October,  lady  Welbrooke  must 
go,"  said  lady  Mowbray,  ''  and  indeed  I 
think  we  ought  Xo  go  with  her." 

"  So  we  will,  my  dear,  if  Louisa  permits 
it.'' 

*'  I  permit  it  !  my  dear  father,  I  wish 
you  to  go  very  much;  surely  I  need  not 
say  that  I  would  gladly  make  the  circuit  of 
the  globe  with  you." 

"  But,  my  love,  whenever  I  set  out,  we 
must  part;  on  this  subject  I  am  decisive. 
I  have  thought  much^  and  said  little,  being 
willing  to  spare  us  all  from  anticipations 
that  could  not  fail  to  give  pain;  for  the 
same  reason,  I  have  avoided  naming  my 
complaints  f  but  since  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject, ii  is,  I  believe,  my  duty  to  say  that  I 
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am  not  as  much  better  as  1  expected  to  he, 
and  that  I  believe  I  ought  to  go  abroad. 
But  I  am  not  ///,  my  dear  child  ;  you  shall 
not  be  any  way  hurried/' 

Louisa,  unable  to  reply,  left  the  room  in 
tears,  nor  did  she  come  back.  Sir  Francis 
and  his  lady  took  their  usual  walk,  and 
some  time  had  elapsed  since  their  return, 
when  being  assured  they  were  alone,  she 
entered  the  breakfast-room,  having  an  old 
letter,  and  various  loose  papers  in  her 
hand;  her  eyes  were  swollen,  and  as  she 
entered,  the  colour  rose  on  her  cheek, 
otherwise  her  features  were  serene;  but 
she  made  several  vain  attempts  at  speaking, 
ere  she  was  able  to  sav_,  "  Here  is  a  letter 
— a  letter,  my  dear  mother — a  letter,  sir — 
that  I — I — I  wish  you  to  burn,  if  you  can 
forgive  me  for  having  so  long  withheld 
it." 

Sir  Francis  took  her  hand,  and  drawing 
her  to  his  breast,  tenderly  kissed  her. 

*'  These  papers  must  be  burnt  too." 

The  papers  in  question  appeared  to  be 
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written  in  broken  essays^  or  fragments; 
there  were  many  pieces  of  poetry  appa- 
rently amongst  them. 

'^  They  need  not  be  burnt,  iny  love ;  yQU 
will  confide  them  to  your  mother  ?'*  said 
lady  Mowbray. 

*'  Only  for  that  purpose,''  said  Louisa> 
with  a  sort  of  trembling  firmness. 
'     Sir  Francis  tore  the   letter  and  the  frag- 
ments into  a  thousand  pieces. 

"  You  are  content  with  this,  my  child  ;  it 
is  a  sacrifice  due  not  less  to  your  delicacy 
and  your  principles,  than  to  the  future 
peace  of  him  I  perceive  you  mean  to  ho- 
nour with  your  hand^  and  to  bless  with  your 
affection.'* 

Louisa's  parched  and  quivering  lip 
moved,  but  she  could  not  articulate  the 
faintly  uttered  '*  yes." 

Lady   Mowbray   reached  her  a  glass  of 
^ater. 

*'  My  mother,  my  dear,  dear  mother," 
cried  the  poor  girl,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  *'  I  have  still  something  to 
say/' 
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"  But  do  not  be  thus  agitated,  my  dear 
good  girl." 

"  Not  always  good  :  in  this  room — at 
that  very  window — " 

'*  You  saw  captain  Mackenzie  ?  Was 
that  what  you  meant  to  sav?" 

**  It  was;  that  interview  cost  you  all 
those  davs  and  nights  gi  sorrow  vou  suf- 
fered with  me  last  winter.  Do  vou,  can 
YOU  forojve  me  ?  I  have  no  other  confes- 
sion,  no  other  sacrifice  to  make.** 

The  weeping  mother,  the  ever-tender 
father,  by  turns  clasped  her  Xo  their  bo- 
soms; and  while  they  praised  her  inge- 
nuousness, invigorated  her  virtue;  but 
trembling,  and  almost  fainting  in  their 
arms,  the  baronet  almost  dreaded  the  event 
he  had  so  long  and  ardently  desired, 
and  he  inquired,  with  faltering  accents, 
*'  Surely  my  Louisa  does  not  deem  her- 
self a  sacrifice  r"  , 

Louisa  answered  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"  Answer  me,  my  child  ;  have  you  not 
perfect  esteem  for  Edward  Sefton  ?  do  you, 
from  any  observation  on  his  temper,  man- 
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ners,  or  character,  in  any  respect  believe 
that  my  partiality  is  ill  founded,  or  that 
there  is  in  him  any  peculiarity  not  con* 
genial  to  your  own  perception  of  what  is 
both  good  and  agreeable  ?'' 

''  Oh  no !  I  think  him  an  excellent 
young  man." 

"  And  his  person  is  not  disagreeable  to 
you,  Louisa  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not.'* 

^'  You  consider  his  understanding 
good  ?" 

*^  I  consider  it  very  superior ;  I  always 
did/' 

*'  Then,  my  dear  child,  depend  upon  it 
yon  will  one  day  be  happy  ;  I  mean,  as 
happy  as  any  reasonable  woman  desires  to 
be — as  any  accountable  creature  placed  in 
a  state  of  probation  ought  to  be ;  and 
every  other  kind  of  happiness  is  as  impro- 
per for  such  creatures  as  we  are,  as  it  is  in 
its  own  nature  short  Jived^  and  misleading. 
I  have  studied  your  nature^  Louisa,  with 
too  much  tender  anxiety  not  to  know  that 
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it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  your  happiness 
to  marry  a  man  ^vhose  temper  and  good 
principles  will  lead  him  to  treat  you  with 
continued  indulgence  and  increasinor  ten- 
derness,  and  whose  taste  and  mental 
powers  are  so  similar  to  your  own,  that 
you  may  find  in  him  that  constant  compa* 
nion,  that  domestic  amuser,  nature  has  pe- 
culiarly qualified  you  to  desire  and  de- 
serve, and  which  is  so  rarely  met  with  in 
the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion,  tha*t  having 
found  such  a  gem,  it  was  no  wonder  that  I 
wished  to  secure  him,  and  preserve  him  for 
you,  even  against  your  own  desire;  but, 
undoubtedly,  had  your  own  choice  been 
equally,  or  even  nearly  calculated  to  make 
you  happy  as  a  wife,  I  should  have  gladly 
ceded  my  judgment  to  your  love.  As  it 
was,  I  beheld  you  nursing  a  passion,  which 
might  have  made  you  blest  for  a  month, 
and  miserable  for  the  rest  of  vour  days  ; 
since  you  would  have  found  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, that  a  vain,  selfish  man,  living  for 
himself  and  the  v.orld,  whatever  might 
have  been  his   passion   for  your   person. 
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could  not  so  have  loved  you  as  you  deserve 
to  be  loved,  nor  could  have  been  ren- 
dered happy  by  that  system  your  affection 
and  your  habits  would  naturally  prescribe  ; 
and  that  the  talents,  the  power,  the  person 
which  h^d  infatuated  you,  (and  will  ever 
infatuate  many,)  would,  instead  of  be- 
coming your  blessing,  only  add  to  your 
uneasiness,  by  showing  you  that  perversion 
of  talent  renders  every  fault,  in  the  person 
so  gifted,  more  odious." 

''  I  can  conceive  all  that,  for  I  have, 
even  in  my  short  acquaintance  with  some 
persons,  felt  at  times  angry  that  with  the 
apparent  power  of  perfection,  they  were 
not  perfect — but  still — " 

''  Ah,  my  love,  still  you  hoped,  and  so 
does  every  woman  hope,  who  gives  her 
heart  where  her  reason  cannot  justify  her 
choice;  but  depend  upon  it,  she  never  re- 
pents who  marries  the  man  that  she  ap- 
proves, although  some  little  regrets  may 
hang  about  her  heart;  and  when  to  this 
you  add  the  consciousness  that  she  obeys 
ihe  will,   fuKils  the  wiiiihes  of  her  parents. 
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sheds  the  beam  of  comfort  on  their  de- 
clining days,  and  perhaps  sheds  its  bright- 
est lustre  on  the  deathbed  of '* 


Louisa  caught  her  father  for  a  moment 
to  her  breast,  and  her  speaking  eye  seemed 
to  beg  him  to  spare  her  an  image  she  couIJ 
not  endure.  Sir  Francis  did  spare  her,  but 
his  own  heart  was  unable  to  control  the 
emotion  he  had  awakened  ;  he  left  the 
room  :  the  mother  and  daughter  remained 
silent ;  they  were  alike  deeply  pensive  ;  one 
unable  to  shake  off  the  past,  notwithstand- 
ing her  recent  resolution,  the  other  trem- 
bling as  she  looked  forward  to  the  future, 
but  too  well  aware  how  many  heartaches 
wait  upon  dissevered  love. 

After  a  long  pause,  Louisa  said^  ''  My 
dear  mother,  I  am  still  very  young; 
I  am  rich,  blest  with  parents  and 
friends,  and  every  comfort  to  make  a  sin- 
gle state  happy  ;  why  then  •  sliould  I 
marry  ?" 

"  Your  father,  my  dear  child,  thinks  his 
health  precarious,  and  he  wishes  to  see  you 
married  before '* 
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''  I  understand  all  that,  but  if  my  hap- 
piness is  his  object,  and  he  dreads  lest  the 
acuteness  of  my  feelings  should  prevent  it 
by  an  union  with  a  man  of  defective  tem- 
per and  principles^  why  marry  me  at  all  ? 
Since  the  state  in  itself  opens  a  wider  field 
for  suffering  than  a  single  life  can  possibly 
do,  I  will  engage  not  to  marry  at  all,  either 
during  his  life,  or '* 

"  My  dear  child,  we  have  travelled  over 
this  ground  so  often,  I  thought  I  should 
never  be  called  to  go  over  it  again,  espe- 
cially as  your  manners  of  late  have  cer- 
tainly given  Mr.  Sefton  a  right  to  believe 
he  was  well  received  by  you.*' 

**  Very  true,  mother ;  I  will  say  no  more, 
J  believe  Edward  does  really  \o\q  me,  and 
I  do  not  know  any  friend  in  whose  society 
I  so  much  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  past  as 
his;  but  still  the  thoughts  of  marriage  af- 
fright— afflict  me;  I  dread  the  arrival  of 
a  time  which  will  make  it  sinful  even  to 
think  of  Donald ;  and  when  1  look  at  Ed- 
ward, I  feel  as  if  I  could  love  him  best  as  a 
friend,   in  whom   I  could  repose  my  sor^ 
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rows,  not  as  a  husband,  from  whom  it  is 
my  duty  to  hide  and  banish  them.  I  would 
not  use  him  ill  by  disappointing  him,  still 
less  ought  I  to  reward  his  faithful  attach- 
ment by  giving  him  a  hand  without  a 
heart." 

"  You  must  endeavour,  my  love,  to 
nourish  his  virtues,  his  love  for  you,  and 
his  taste,  in  your  mind;  busy  yourself 
with  thinking  of  him,  and,  as  far  as  you  are 
able,  of  him  only ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
Louisa,  it  is  now  your  duty  to  become  his 
wife:  above  all  things,  avoid  considering 
yourself  sacrificed  to  your  father,  and  al- 
lowing yourself  to  indulge  any  romantic 
grief  on  that  account;  hold  your  mind  as 
far  as  possible  free  from  the  past,  and  look 
to  the  future  as  that  entrance  into  a  life  of 
duty,  which  is  the  common  lot  of  your 
sex,  and,  indeed,  of  every  human  being  : 
avoid  idleness  above  all  things,  and  employ 
your  sensibility  in  contemplating,  reliev- 
ing, and  sympathizing  with  your  fellow- 
creatures,  and  in  daily  thanking  God  for 
the  povver  he  has  thus  bestowed  upon  you. 
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A  woman  who  lives  in  the  active  exercise 
of  virtue  imperceptibly  overcomes  the 
dominion  of  passion,  you  already  know  ; 
and  as  your  circle  of  activity  enlarges,  you 
wiH  find  the  present  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  which  oppresses  you  disperse^  and, 
as  your  father  says,  you  will  be  happy." 

''Never!  never!'*  thought  Louisa ;  but 
she  did  not  suffer  the  words  to  escape  her 
lips^  for  she  saw  that  her  mother's  heart  at 
some  moments  was  wrung  with  the  anguish 
fear  and  solicitude  implanted,  and  that  her 
highest  hope,  in  fact,  arose  to  seeing  her 
daughter  a  good  woman,  rather  than  a 
happy  one,  but  that  she  repeated  her  fa- 
ther's maxims,  and  was  herself  trembling 
for  the  futures  and  Louisa,  therefore,  for 
72£:r  sake,  determined  to  adopt //er  maxims, 
that  she  might  not  add  to  the  oppression 
under  which  she  already  laboured. 

On  Edv^ard's  return,  he  learnt  from  the 
baronet  the  perfect  consent  of  Louisa  to 
their  nuptials  taking  place  in  a  few  weeks; 
nor  did  the  gentle  assent,  the  smothered 
&i^h,  with  wkich  she  listened  to  his  grateful 
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ccstacy,  awaken  any  suspicion  that  her 
heart  had  really  known  another  lord  ;  but, 
happy  as  he  felt  himself,  he  could  have 
wished  that  even  the  modesty  of  Louisa 
had  sufiered  those  sparkling  indications  of 
joy  to  steal  from  beneath  her  silken  lashes, 
which  were  wont  to  illume  her  eyes  during 
their  Highland  tour;  and  the  violent  throb- 
bing in  his  own  heart  taught  him  how 
strong  was  the  contrast  to  hers,  although 
she  was  by  no  means  as  calm  as  she  endea- 
voured to  appear,  and  this,  on  reflection, 
was  his  comfort. 

Happily  for  Louisa,  with  every  consulta- 
tion respecting  her  marriage  was  com- 
bined the  arrangements  for  the  departure 
of  her  parents,  from  whence  arose  a  sorrow 
so  natural,  that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to 
blame,  and  unworthy  to  mistrust  it.  It 
was  indeed  fully  partaken  by  Edward  him- 
self, who,  in  parting  from  his  justly-revered 
and  fondly-beloved  mother,  felt  as  if 
scarcely  even  the  possession  of  Louisa 
would  repay  her  loss.  This  very  circum- 
stance the  baronet  looked  to  as  the  me- 
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dium  of  a  happy  understanding  between  a 
son  and  daughter  so  situated,  and  but  for 
it  he  would  certainly  have  given  Louisa  a 
much  longer  period  for  reconciling  her 
mind  to  the  marriage,  on  which  he  had  so 
ardently  fixed  his  inclination. 

Lord  Welbrooke,  on  learning  that  his 
son  was  about  to  be  married,  notwithstand- 
ing his  deficiencies  of  fortune,  and  that  his 
wife  was  sentenced  to  exile,  for  a  disorder 
which  usually  baffles  alike  climate  or  skill, 
could  not  with  any  degree  of  consistency 
avoid  joining  the  family  party.  It  w^as  re- 
marked by  all  that  he  was  grown  thin,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  m.uch  harrassed  in 
mind,  but  his  manners  had  lost  nothing  of 
their  usual  charm.  After  the  first  awkward- 
ness of  meeting  sir  Francis  on  business  was 
over,  his  attentions  to  his  intended  daugh- 
ter-in-law were  such  ns  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  her  gratitude  and  confidence;  the 
fact  was,  lord  Welbrooke  was  not  a  little 
rejoiced  to  find  that  sir  Francis  was  really 
going  abroad,  as  he  should  by  that  means 
he  rid  of  a  man  whose  probity   and  pe- 
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netratlon  ^vere  equally  aiinoying  (o  him, 
2nd  whom  he  had  particular  reasons  for 
-wishing  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  this  time, 
but  whose  good  name  as  a  family  alliance 
was  equally  desirable  to  him;  and  he  there- 
fore became  every  way  kind  and  accom- 
modating to  all  parties;  and  though  sir 
Francis  could  not  fail  to  despise  his  simu- 
lation and  duplicity,  as  much  as  he  detest- 
ed the  vices  which  had  led  to  it,  he  yet, 
for  Edward's  sake,  treated  him  with  all  due 
respect ;  and  considering  that  hypocrisy  is 
indeed  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  vir- 
tue, and  that  no  character  is  hopeless  where 
shame  is  left,  and  a  desire  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances bespeaks  a  sense  of  guilt,  he 
permitted  his  lordship  to  believe  that  he 
was  deceived  in  his  character  still ;  and  by 
thus  treating  him  as  if  he  were  indeed  a 
good  father  and  husband,  induced  him  in 
some  respects  to  acquit  himself  like  one. 

Adelaide,  now  become  the  wife  of  sir 
Bennett  Lawscn,  having  now  resigned  her 
eldest  sister,  was  desirous  of  retaining  her 
younger  during  the  absence  of  her  mother; 
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but  lady  Welbrooke  preferred  placing  her 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Danvers, 
considering  Emma  as  the  properer  com- 
panion for  one  so  young,  and  wishing 
likewise  to  leave  her  eldest  daughter  the 
power  of  passing  much  of  her  time  with 
Louisa,  without  leaving  her  good  aunt 
companionlcss :  from  this  arrangement,  the 
house  in  town  would  have  no  inhabitant 
save  its  lord,  and  as  he  intended  spending 
most  of  the  ensuing  winter  in  Bath,  he 
proposed  that  the  young  couple  should  in- 
habit it  ;  observing  to  lady  Mowbray,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  but  when  he  came  to  (own, 
her  daughter  would  take  him  in  :  the  pro- 
posal appeared  agreeable  to  every  one  but 
Edward,  who,  as  the  latter  clause  was  made 
in  his  father's  speech,  turned  pale,  and  his 
mother  observed  him  give  a  slight  shudder; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  say  any  thing  in 
objectio!!  to  a  scheme  apparently  so  fea- 
sible, and  accordingly  it  was  so  settled. 

With  respect  to  money-matters,  the  ba- 
ronet was  at  once  liberal  and  prudent;  he 
^•onsidcrcd   the   youth  of  the   parties,  and 
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concluded  that  a  short  time  of  trial  might 
do  them  no  harm  ;  but  in  this  respect  he 
was  forestalled  by  Edward^  who  refused  all 
assistance  at  present,  but  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  support  his  idolized  bride 
in  her  present  situation  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  chose  rather  to  hold  himself  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Dan  vers  than  to  the  baro- 
net— a  mode  of  conduct  it  was  impossible 
for  the  latter  not  to  approve  as  manly  and 
independent;  and  he  therefore  agreed  not 
to  give  any  other  fortune  with  Louisa  than 
her  present  possession  until  her  coming  of 
age,  when  he  determined  to  insure  com- 
plete independence  to  the  admirable  young 
man,  whom  every  circumstance  combined 
to  raise  in  his  opinion. 

These  family  arrangements  were  now 
joined  by  lady  Selthorpe,  who  had  been  to 
Scarborough,  where  she  left  the  colonel,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  her  niece  avowedly, 
but  in  fact,  to  offer  herself  as  the  compa- 
nion of  her  brother's  voyage,  should  she 
find    the    proposition   agreeable  to    lady 

VOL,  IV.  r 
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AVelbrookCj  whose  somewhat  reserved 
manners  on  their  first  meeting  had  im- 
pressed her  with  the  idea  that  her  gaiete  de 
cceur  might  be  mistaken  ;  she  was  not  only 
welcomed  with  pleasure,  but  on  mention- 
ing her  scheme^  it  was  most  thankfully  ac- 
cepted by  both  ladies,  who  hailed  it  as  a 
circumstance  more  likely  to  benefit  the  in- 
valids than  any  change  of  climate,  as  she 
would  be  the  very  soul  of  the  party. 

*'  But,  my  dear  sister,"  cried  the  baro- 
net, "  will  the  colonel  consent  to  parting 
with  you  ?  ' 

''  My  good  brother,  what  right  have  you 
to  suppose  the  colonel  unkind,  or  desirous 
of  abridging  my  pleasures?  Does  not  all 
the  world  see  me  every  where,  and  am  I 
not  considered  the  most  lively,  gay — in 
short,  the  life  of  the  party  ?" 

^*  True,  most  true ;  but  your  present 
scheme  of  pleasure  is  of  so  odd  a  nature, 
that  really '" . 

"  Really  I  will  do  it,  so  say  no  more." 

*'  I  shall  however  write  to  the  colonel/' 
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*^  You  may  spare  yourself  that  trouble  ; 
I  have  got  his  full  consent." 

"  Then  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  soon/*  said  lady  Mowbray,  '"■  as 
he  will  doubtless  come  to  town  before  we 
set  out/' 

"  He  may,  but  I  prohibited  him  from 
bidding  me  any  formal  adieu  ;  such  things 
are  quite  out,  you  know;  besides  which^ 
they  are  my  abomination  ;  I  hate  long  faces, 
and  blowing  noses;  stage  crying  is  the 
only  crying  I  can  endure,  because  the  he- 
roine  of  a  tragedy  never  uses  he^  handker- 
chief indelicately,  you  know/' 

*"•'  What  can  a  woman  of  your  habits  do 
out  of  your  own  world  ?  really,  sister,  you 
must  not  go/' 

*'  I  am  not  used  to  contradiction,  so 
don't  thwart  me;  I  shall  do  wonders;  I 
shall  make  you  foolishly  agreeable,  your 
wife  unruly  and  charming,  and  lady  Wei- 
brooke  as  gay  as  myself,  and  as  blooming 
as  her  daughter;  in  short,  I  shall  do  any- 
thing, every  thing;  polish  the  sailors,  ado- 
c  2 
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nize  the  captain  ;  very  likely  teach  the  her- 
rings to  waltz,  and  the  sharks  to  figure  in 
a  bollero.  I  have  seen  several  land  exhibi- 
tions of  the  kind  lately." 

"  Reserve  your  examples  and  your  spi- 
rits, my  dear;  we  shall  need  them  all  on 
board." 

Louisa  saw  beneath  all  this  affectation  of 
gaiety  that  her  dear  aunt  was  but  a  per- 
former, and  as  she  had  herself  said,  "  happy 
by  profession  ;''  she  was  grieved  to  lose  in 
her  one  whom  she  considered  an  invaluable 
chaperon,  but  was  well  aware  that  to  the 
dear  party  to  whom  she  had  from  the 
purest  kindness  offered  herself,  she  would 
be  of  the  greatest  importance,  she  could 
not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  her  to  stay. 
The  idea  of  parting  with  those  beloved 
parents  from  whom  she  had  never  been  se- 
parated from  her  earliest  infancy,  became 
every  day  more  terrible  to  her,  and  occu- 
pied her  mind  so  much,  that  as  sir  Francis 
had  foreseen,  even  her  own  marriage  be- 
came secondary  to  it  in  her  consideration  ; 
.and  Edward  rose  in   interest  with  her^  be- 
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cause  he  was  the  only  person  who  equally 
sympathized  with  her  feelings. 

The  beginning  of  October  bestowed  on 
Edward  the  hand   of  the  only  woman  for 
whom  he  had   ever  breathed  a  sigh,  save 
that   of  pity ;  he  received  it  as   heaven's 
best  gift,  and  prized  it  only  too  dearly  for 
his  own  happiness,  for  his  heart,  like  that  of 
his  lovely  bride^  w^as  only  too  much  alive 
to  the   finer  perceptions  of  those  minds 
that  "  urse  sensibiliiv    to  madness,*'  and 
find  the  commonest  occurrences  of  life,  as 
connected  with  love,  can  "  touch  the  nerve 
where  agony  is  born ;"    but   happily   he 
combined  with  this  sensibility  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  strong  mind,  and  that  acquired 
patience  taught  by  early  subjugation,  and 
religious  submission. 

Louisa  sought  for  self-conquest  by  hu- 
mility, and  earnest  prayer,  and  she  did  not 
seek  in  vain ;  but  the  struggles  of  her 
mind  could  not  fail  to  be  written  in  pretty 
legible  characters,  on  features  so  inge- 
nuous, and  manners  so  artless  as  hers  :  to 
common  observers  the  dejection  visible  in 
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her  silence,  and  the  efforts  she  used  to 
make  her  language  appear  cheerful,  passed 
for  sorrow  at  parting  with  her  parents  ;  but 
lady  Welbrooke  was  too  well  read  in  the 
human  heart,  not  to  feel  assured  that 
Louisa's  did  not  take  refuge  in  her  son's 
affection  as  it  ought  to  have  done;  and 
she  with  difficulty  avoided  betraying  her 
fears,  when  advising  him  tenderly  to  study 
her  character,  and  insure  her  happiness. 
This  advice  she  likewise  repeated  to  her 
daughter  Emma,  for  although  it  shocked 
her  to  believe  that  a  son  she  so  intirely 
loved,  and  highly  appreciated,  was  married 
lo  one  who  did  not  return  his  affection 
fully,  yet  she  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Louisa,  as  a  well-principled,  amiable,  and 
sensible  young  woman,  and  she  conceived 
it  very  possible  that  in  time  she  might 
Jove  as  she  was  loved ;  indeed  she  could 
scarcely  doubt  it,  esteeming  as  she  did  the 
temper  and  manners  of  her  son. 

The  dreaded  hour  at  length  arrived  ;  the 
dear,  the  venerated  father,  for  whom  she 
had  suffered  so  much,  pressed  her  to  his 
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b(ftom^  for  a  long,  perhaps  a  last  adieu; 
the  beloved  mother,  who  had  so  often 
wept  with  her^  and  for  her,  from  whom 
she  had  never  experienced  reproof,  or 
known  anger,  gave  her  a  parting  kiss.  All 
the  baronet's  rhetoric  to  strengthen  or  con- 
sole her,  seemed  spent  in  vain,  and  that 
sensibility  it  had  been  the  business  of  his 
life  to  guide  and  restrain^  now  overflowed 
its  bounds,  as  if  freed  from  the  only  hand 
that  could  restrain  it ;  she  wept  as  if  the 
grave  itself  had  bereaved  her  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  as  if  some  long-cherished  sorrow 
had  at  length  burst  its  bounds^  and  with  all 
the  force  of  accumulated  and  aggravated 
grief,  overwhelmed  her  soul,  and  almost 
unsettled  her  reason. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Louisa's  grief,  though  violent,  and  in 
some  respects  lasting,  was  however  not  ob- 
stinate ;  the  deep  affliction  painted  on  her 
husband's  countenance  recalled  her  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  she  saw  that  to  obey  her 
father's  precepts,  was  indeed  the  true  way 
of  showing  how  she  valued  him.  She 
therefore  struggled  to  attain  resignation, 
and  to  accept  of  the  amusement  those 
around  held  out  to  her:  she  considered  that 
Edward  and  Emma  had  parted  with  a  mo- 
ther as  dear  as  her  own  ;  but  remembering 
the  affection  of  her  parents  for  each  other, 
she  concluded  that  there  was  no  sufferer  in 
their  circle  so  great  as  lord  Welbrooke, 
and  therefore  towards  him  she  looked  for 
sympathy;  and  towards  him  she  directed 
every  thing  she  could  dictate  in  consola- 
tion :  it  appeared  strange  to  Louisa,  and 
gave  her  the  first,  and  indeed  only  painful 
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impression  she  ever  received  of  her  hus- 
band's character,  that  he  never  surveyed 
her  attentions  to  his  father  with  an  ap- 
proving eye.  Ignorant  as  she  was  of  the 
viscount's  character,  it  appeared  to  her 
utterly  unaccountable  that  he  should  not 
take  delight  in  every  thing  which,  by  ap- 
proaching to  a  better  acquaintance  be- 
tween them,  might  have  served  to  inform 
him  that  she  was  willing  to  render  7^/5  fa- 
ther the  place  her  own  had  lately  occu- 
pied ;  and  that  in  doing  so,  she  added  a 
new  and  tender  link  to  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  each  other. 

Emma  saw  this,  and  spoke  upon  it  with 
her  usual  narceli,  which  was  happy  for  them 
both,  as  it  enabled  Edward  to  rejoice  in 
every  thing  that  looked  like  increasing 
confidence  and  happiness  in  Louisa;  but 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  controul  in  him- 
self the  trembling  sensation  which  seized 
him  when  his  father  approached  Louisa, 
or  forbear  to  listen  when  he  addressed  her 
in  an  under  voice,  which  it  was  much  his 
c  3 
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lordship's  custom  to  use,  when  he  wished  to 
be  particularly  kind  or  interesting,  and 
which  he  adopted  on  subjects  the  most 
plain  and  simple  in  themselves,  when  he 
desired  that  the  person  he  addressed  should 
consider  him  as  having  particular  confi- 
dence in  them.  But  when,  in  order  to  en- 
force his  words,  the  viscount  took  the  hand 
of  his  new  daughter,  sometimes  pressing  it 
between  his  own,  and  sometimes  with  ten- 
der respect  bearing  it  to  his  lips,  the  dis- 
tress of  Edward  was  intolerable  ;  he  could 
neither  behold  it  with  patience,  nor  ven- 
ture to  fly  from  it;  and  he  inwardly  cursed 
the  moment  when  he  had  consented  to  re- 
side in  his  father's  house ;  yet  he  struggled 
to  conceal  his  emotions  both  from  his  wife 
and  sister^  but  in  doing  this  frequently 
seemed  petulant  and  unaccountable  to 
both  ;  and  there  were  times  when  the  for- 
Txier  was  ready  to  think,  that  Edward  had 
not  the  temper  her  father  had  sacrificed 
Donald  to  obtain  for  her;  but  even  when 
this  was  the  case,  she  could  not  but  be  sen- 
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sible  that  in  lovincr  more,  she  should  have 
suffered  more  in  such  moments. 

Luckily   for    both,  Mrs.  Danvers  spent 
one  day  with  them  when  there  was  a  large 
party,  and  the  viscount  was  what  she  termed 
*'  showins  off,'*bv  his  tender  attentions  to 
his  daughter-in  law,  and  his  general  polite- 
ness to  the  company.     Louisa  was  in  a  si- 
tuation new  and    oppressive   to   her,  and 
though  her  manners  were  ever  elegant,  yet 
she  was  not  sufficiently  at  ease  to  shew  the 
attention  she  wished  to    those  around  her, 
especially  as  her  beauty,  and  the  splendour 
of  her  bridal   habiliments,  naturally  drew 
all   eyes  towards   her.     The   viscount  not 
only  made   up    her  deficiencies,  but  gave 
her  confidence  in  herself,  by  the  kindness 
of  his  attentions,  and  the  judiciousness  of 
his  whispered  commendations,  which  from 
time    to   time  awakened  a  glow   of  grati- 
tude,  or  a  blush  of  conscious  error  in  the 
cheek  of  Louisa.     Mrs.  Danvers  sat  near 
enough  to  observe  all  this,  as  far  as  the  eye 
went;  she  saw  likewise,   as  she  imagined, 
more  than. vvas  meant  ,*  the  good  lady  re- 
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tained  her  sight  much  belter  than  hearing, 
and  was  not  aware  that  something  was  ad- 
dressed to  Louisa  at  the  bottom  of  the  ta- 
ble, to  which  she  had  not  attended,  when 
she  perceived  the  viscount  gently  press  her 
hand. 

Mrs.  Danvers  had  the  most  dreadful  idea 
possible  of  lord  Welbrooke's  powers  as  a 
seducer;  she  had  been  heard  to  say,  ''  that 
if.he  set  himself  to  do  it,  she  did  not  know 
but  he  might  ruin  lier,  much  as  she  hated 
him  ;"  and  the  idea  of  his  powers  being 
exerted  against  his  young  and  artless  daugh- 
ter-in-law, for  a  moment  froze  her  blood 
with  horror  ;  in  a  short  time  she  became 
aware  that  her  fears  had  far  outrun  the 
truth  ;  but,  however,  ''  safe  bind,  safe 
find,"  was  a  maxim  he  had  taught  her, 
and  she  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice. 

When  the  company  were  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  they  began  to  speak  of 
the  emptiness  of  London,  and  some  one 
observed,  all  the  world  was  now  at 
Brighton. 

[*  Then  let  us  make  a  part  of  the  world/* 
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said  Mrs.  Danvers  to  Louisa ;  ''  I  will  take 
a  house,  if  one  is  to  be  got ;  if  not,  we  will 
procure  lodgings ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you 
and  my  nephew  will  become  my  guests 
there,  T  hope,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season/* 

Louisa  assented  with  pleasure,  and  Ed- 
ward with  something  more  than  pleasure  ; 
no  invitation  was  extended  to  his  lordship, 
who  did  not,  however,  throw  the  slightest 
bar  in  thfe  way  :  the  truth  was,  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers held  him  in  some  awe  ;  she  was  mis- 
tress of  many  of  his  secrets,  she  had  consi- 
derable influence  over  his  lady,  and  she 
had  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal  — 
three  very  weighty  reasons  for  his  concur- 
rence with  her  pleasure. 

To  Brighton  they  therefore  went,  and 
they  found  there  not  only  frivolitv  which 
amused  them,  but  in  society  with  each 
other,  which  was  unbroken  by  any  petty 
jealousy,  a  species  of  tranquillity  which 
soothed  the  heavy  period  which  must  ne- 
cessarily intervene,  before  they  could  learn 
the  fate   of  those  for  whom  they  were  in- 
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terested.  Whilst  they  remained  here,  lettei^s 
were  forwarded  from  Henry,  and  a  package 
conlaining  a  present  of  costly  pearls  for 
Louisa,  whom  he  congratulated  on  her  mar- 
riage with  his  inestimable  friend,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance  that  could  not  fail  to  insure  her 
happiness;  and  spoke  of  himself  as  no 
longer  enjoying  any,  but  in  his  sympathy 
with  her. 

In  his  letter  to  Edward,  he  entered  more 
fully  into  his  feelings,  and  the  vexations 
which  still  continued  to  harrass  him, 
though  he  was  now  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  far  removed  from  Antonia. 
*'  My  spirits,"  said  he,  ''  are  no  longer 
depressed  in  the  manner  you  have  wit- 
nessed; I  neither  moan  to  the  wind,  nor 
court  the^sword  of  the  enemy  ;  but  yet  I 
am  stupid  and  disquieted  alternately ;  life 
has  lost  its  relish,  fortune  its  zest;  if  I 
laugh,  it  is  without  mirth  ;  if  I  pursue  any 
object,  save  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  it  is 
without  interest;  my  heart  is  no  longer 
full  of  Antonia,  but  there  is  in  it  a  vacancy 
which   produces  nearly  as  much  wretched- 
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^dness  as  that  from  which  I  have  struggled 
to  release  mvself:  sometimes  I  feel  an 
apathy  the  whole  world  seems  unable  to 
rouse;  at  others,  an  irritability  it  is  in  vain 
to  controul;  and  I  have  lately  learned  a 
circumstance^  which  serves  not  a  little  to 
increase  its  action. 

''Mackenzie,  our  old  Highland  friend,  for 
whom  I  now  honestly  confess  I  contracted 
almost  an  impassioned  attachment,  is  now 
paying  his  addresses  to  Antonia  :  perhaps 
you  know  that  Louisa  refused  him,  per- 
haps 77of;  for  the  affair  happened  during 
your  absence  here,  and  both  her  and  the 
baronet  have  too  just  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  a  discarded  lover  to  publish  his  dis- 
comfiture :  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  re- 
fused, and  he  returned  enraged  so  much 
with  my  father  in-law,  that  I  believe  he  be- 
came ambitious  to  supplant  me  with  Anto- 
nia, with  whom  it  had  become  pretty  ge- 
nerally known  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself. 
Chance  favoured  his  design;  he  was  useful 
to  her;  and  as  he  is  an  irresistible  kind  of 
a  fellow^  you  know,  there  is  no  saying  what 
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may  happen.  I  wish  his  uncle  knew  how 
the  matter  stands ;  for,  in  truth,  however 
sir  Donald  may  feel  towards  me,  I  wish 
him  better  than  that  he  should  marry  Anto- 
nia^  whose  liking  cannot  be  depended  on  ; 
or  who  will  marry  him  perhaps  to  assist  his 
revenge,  and  her  own.  Poor  girl,  she  is  to 
be  pitied  after  all ;  she  has  cost  me  more 
than  I  once  believed  the  whole  world  of 
women  could  do;  nor  do  I  think  that  any 
other  woman  will  ever  supply  her  place  in 
my  heart;  but  an  affair  has  lately  hap- 
pened to  a  young  merchant  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  that  has  somewhat  recon- 
ciled me  to  my  misfortune ;  he  loved  a 
Spanish  girl  named  Victorina,  who  refused 
him  only  because  he  was  a  Protestant ;  the 
youth,  like  many  others,  had  thought  very 
little  of  the  religion  he  professed,  till  it 
was  thus  made  an  objection  ;  but  he  then 
began  to  consider  the  subject,  and  found 
that  to  renounce  a  rational  system,  and 
what  was  a  species  of  national  character, 
for  that  which  in  his  eyes  was  little  better 
than  a  mixture  of  enthusiastic  faith,   and 
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idle  mummeries,  would  be  unmanly  and 
degrading  to  Jiinij  and  extremely  offensive 
to  his  friends;  yet  love  eventually  tri- 
umphed^ and  Victorina,  glorying  in  her 
proselyte,  took  care  that  his  recantation  of 
errors,  and  his  admittance  into  the  bosom 
of  the  true  church,  should  be  as  public  as 
possible.  When  the  lover  claimed  that 
hand  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
.?.postacy,  Victorina,  with  great  gravity,  in- 
formed him,  that  all  she  had  done  was  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  she  being  engaged  to 
a  countryman  of  her  own  before  she  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  him  ;  and  added, 
%vith  great  sang  froid,  '  that  although  she 
esteemed  him  highly  for  having  renounced 
his  errors,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
love  an  Englishman/ 

*'  Now  what  do  you  think  would  have  be- 
come of  me,  had  I  been  led  step  by  step  to 
this  horrible,  this  maddening  situation  ? 
Assuredly  I  should  have  shot  myself. 
Never,  never  could  I  have  beheld  sir 
Francis  more,  never  have  set  foot  on  my 
native  land  ;  my  blood  alternately  boils  and 
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freezes  when  I  think  of  it.  Don't  say,  Ed- 
ward, that  my  mind  could  not  have  been 
worked  up  to  this  pitch  of  degradation  and 
guilt ;  whilst  I  believed  Antonia  loved  me, 
and  was  artless  as  affectionatej  she  might 
have  led  me  to  any  thing;  might,  did  I  say? 
Alas  !  did  not  the  hellish  passion  brewed  in 
my  heart  through  her,  actually  lead  me  to 
a  still  greater  crime  ?  Did  I  not  lift  up  my 
hand  against  you,  my  friend,  my  brother, 
you  who  sought  and  saved  me  ? 

"  Say  what  you  please,  endeavour  to  rq- 
concile  nie  as  you  may^  I  never  will,  nor 
can  forgive  my  madness.  I  have  a  dread- 
ful kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  self-detesta- 
tion, the  avenging  bitterness  of  that  peni- 
tence which  from  time  to  time  swells  in 
my  mind,  and  tortures  me  by  a  review  of 
my  own  folly  and  passion,  and  a  long  suc- 
cession of  probable  events;  you  say  your 
family  are  strangers  to  it,  and  that  the  re- 
ports which  reached  my  country  through  a 
public  medium  mentioned  no  names.  Ah, 
Edward  !  little  did  I  once  think  ever  to  have 
courted  silence ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  bur- 
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den  I  could  not  live  under  with  my  mother 
and  the  baronet;  but  I  must  beseech  you 
to  continue  it  in  your  own  family,  or  how 
am  I  ever  to  look  your  mother  in  the  face  ? 
and  Emma,  sweet  Emma,  will  never  smile 
on  me  again.  By  the  way,  how  happens 
Adelaide  to  be  married  first  ?  she  was  a  child 
two  years  ago." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  made  Mr.  Sef- 
ton  look  very  grave,  for  he  knew  that  so 
far  was  Henry  from  being  either  a  corn- 
plainer,  or  one  who  would  make  an  osten- 
tatious display,  even  of  a  worthy  senti- 
ment^ that  the  words  iii  which  he  had 
spoken  of  his  feelings  had  been  wrung 
from  him  by  the  severity  of  a  repentance 
which  still  harrowed  his  heart.  Emma,  with 
a  half-joking  air,  meant  to  dissemble  the 
real  interest  she  felt,  inquired  what  love 
affair  the  captain  had  got  in  hand  now, 
which  required  so  deep  a  cogitation  on  the 
part  of  his  Mentor  ? 

*'  Oh,  he  is  not  in  love  now,  by  no 
means.'* 

"  Well,  what  does  he  say  then  ?  you  are 
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not  half  so  good  as  your  lady;  you  don't 
tell  us  any  news,  not  even  that  we  are  going 
to  have  peace/' 

**  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  which  will 
serve  you  to  think  about ;  Henry  wonders 
how  it  happens  that  Adelaide  is  married 
first." 

'*  Oh  the\  saucebox  !  do,  dear  brother, 
just  shew  me  the  passage;  let  me  have  a 
1 — ittle  peep,  now  do;  just  a  little^  little  • 
peep  ?" 

*'  No,  that  I  wont/'  returned  he  laugh- 
ing, and  leaving  the  room,  Emily  follow- 
ing, and  still  begging  for  a  sight  of  the  sen- 
tence which  mentioned  herself. 

''  Tis  almost  strange,  1  think  myself," 
said  Louisa,  addressing  Mrs.  Danvers,  "  that 
Emma  is  not  married;  she  is  so  very  enga- 
ging, and  so  fond  of  society,  that  there  ap- 
pears a  twofold  reason  for  expecting  it ; 
yet  she  has  refused  two  eligible  offer?  since 
I  knew  her;  perhaps  she  did  not  choose  to 
be  married  till  she  was  of  age;  or  per- 
haps you  did  not  perfectly  approve  the 
parties?" 
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*'  I  believe  neither  myself  nor  her  had 
any  peculiar  penchant  for  them  ;  and  why 
should  Emily  marry  any  one  she  could  not 
perfectly  love?  she  has  time  enough  to 
look  about  her,  vou  know,  and  fortune 
enough  to  make  her  be  seen  after  at  all 
times." 

Louisa  gave  a  deep  sigh,  answering, 
'*  certainly/' 

"  To  let  you  into  a  little  secret  which 
I  have  never  divulged  to  any  human  being, 
lest  they  should  call  me  a  romantic  old 
woman,  1  have  always  hoped  and  wished 
that  Emily  would  not  marry  till  a  peace 
should  take  place/' 

Louisa  smiled  ;  she  had  an  idea  that  Emma 
herself  vhad  no  objection  to  an  officer  of 
her  acquaintance;  but  Mrs.  Danvers  put 
all  her  ideas  to  flight. 

''  You  must  know,  Mrs.  Sefton/*  con- 
tinued she,  '^  that  somewhere  about  five 
years  ago,  I  was  walking  from  one  shop  to 
another  in  Piccadilly  ;  I  shall  never  forget 
what  a  raw,  cold,  boisterous  kind  of  morn- 
ing it  was  ;  just  before  me  there  were  three 
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young  gentlemen  walking  ;  I  rather  think 
they  were  all  officers,  but  only  one  wore 
regimentals,  and  that  was  the  one  who 
stole    my   heart ;    he    was  as    handsome  a 

youth -Oh  !      my     very     heart     aches 

when  I  think  it  is  not  ten  to  one  but  he 
has  been  laid  in  the  dust  many  a  battle 
ago." 

Louisa  now  gave  a  sigh  of  sympathy,  as 
she  too  thought  on  the  many  thus  de- 
scribed, and  thus  disposed  of. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  so  as  I  was  saying,  just 
before  them  was  walking  a  poor  girl  with  a 
shabby  drest  child  in  her  arms,  may  be  a 
little  brother,  and  the  girl  had  a  pitcher 
in  tlie  other  hand  ;  just  as  I  looked  at  her 
the  wind  took  off  the  child's  hat,  a-nd  blew 
it  into  the  street ;  the  girl  was  evidently  in 
great  distress  ;  she  could  not  run  after  the 
hat;  the  child  cried;  she  had  not  a  hand 
even  to  cover  its  head,  on  which  there  v^'as 
scarcely  any  hair,  and  in  passing,  two 
brutish  fellows  offered  to  take  the  pitcher 
from  her.  I  was  quite  vexed  that  I  had  left 
the  footman  at  the  other  shop,  but  all  at 
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once  away  darted  my  dear  young  officer, 
pursued  the  old  hat,  caught  it  with  some 
difficulty,  and  despite  of  the  laughter  of  his 
companions,  placed  and  even  tied  on  the 
head  of  the  little  roaring  brat." 

*'  God  bless  him  V*  said  Louisa^  warmly, 
'*  Ah,   my  dear,   but   that   wasn't  all;  I 
saw  him  slip   a   piece   of  money  into  the 
poor  girl's  hand  as  he  did  it ;  and  in  order 
to  thank  him,   she  pushed  back  a  huge  old 
bonnet,  and  discovered  a  face  of  such  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  that  the  other  two  im- 
mediately fixed  their  eyes  upon  her,  as  if 
to  say,  '  the  girl   is  worth  his  pains;'  this 
was  the   moment  of  my   triumph  ;    never 
shall  I  forget  the  look  of  genuine  pity,  of 
calm  dignity  and  modesty  with  which  he 
repelled  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  their 
looks,  and  hastened  from  the  place.     I  am 
certain  that  young  man    was  benevolent 
and  virtuous,  if  ever  man  was;  that  he  re- 
spected innocence,  even  more  than  he  ad- 
mired beauty,  and  he  was  just  at  the  age 
when   it   dazzles  men  most ;    but   what  I 
liked  in  him   best  of  all  perhaps^  was  the 
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dignity  of  mind  so  rarely  found  in  every 
young  man,  which  was  not  ashamed  of 
doing  right,  even  in  a  matter  connected 
with  the  ludicrous  in  the  first  instance,  and 
open  to  misconstruction  in  the  second  ;  but 
if  any  thing  had  been  wanting  in  this  young 
man  towards  making  a  complete  conquest 
of  me,  it  would  have  been  made  up  by  the 
look  he  gave  me;  it  was  such  a  look,  it 
seemed  to  say,  ''  Madam,  you  look  at  that 
young  creature  ;  pity  and  protect  her/' 

'^  And  do  you  know  anything  more  of 
her,  ma'am  ?'* 

''  To  be  sure,  I  inquired  all  about  her, 
and  found  she  was  a  carpenter's  daughter 
taking  her  father  some  broth  ;  she  was  a 
good  girl,  as  well  as  a  pretty  one,  but  ra- 
ther a  dawdle  ;  however,  Jenkins  made  her 
in  the  long  run  a  very  decent  servant,  and 
she  was  married  last  spring  mighty  well  : 
but  what  I  was  going  to  say  is  this,  I  never 
saw  the  young  man  since  in  any  place, 
public  ox  private;  but  I  have  thought  of 
him  every  day,  and  I  have  supposed,  that 
if  he  were  alive  he  would  come  home  at 
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the  peace;  and  then  if  he  was  still  good, 
«nd  turned  out  a  man  of  tolerable  connec- 
tions, and  should  admire  Emma,  and  Emma 
should  like  him^  he  should  have  her^  whe- 
ther he  had  fortune  or  not/' 

^'  A  truly  generous  resolution,  madam  ; 
but  really  it  includes  so  many  supposi- 
tions, that  one  can  hardly  hope  for  such  a 
thing." 

'*  Why  not  ?  the  romance  of  real  life 
exceeds  all  the  wonders  you  find  written  in 
books;  in  fact,  they  sometimes  present 
scenes  so  strange,  and  incidents  so  odd> 
that  your  sensible  authoresses  who  want  to 
give  you  really  instructive  stories,  like 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Opie,  are  almost 
afraid  of  meddling  with  them,  lest  they 
should  be  thought  to  present  caricatures  of 
circumstances,  and  preternatural  combina* 
tions  of  situation." 

"  I  am  too  new  in  the  world  to  dispute 
the  fact,  madam  ;  but  it  has  never  occurred.^ 
I  believe.  To  any  of  my  connections,  to 
know  a  child  discovered  to  its  parents  after 
supposing  it  to  be  lost;  or  one  of  them^, 

VOL,  ly.  D 
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perhaps,  never  knowing  it  had  been  born  ; 
and  yet  this  is  a  common  denouement  in  a 
novelj  you  know/* 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  though  you  smile, 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  know  several  instances 
of  extraordinary  things  come  to  light  in 
that  way  within  the  last  thirty  years;  and 
that  I  was  once  present  when  a  mother  be- 
held a  son  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  two- 
and  twenty  years,  and  whom  she  had  sought 
in  vain  all  over  Europe  till  that  eventful 
moment/' 

"  Heavens,  what  a  moment !  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  witnessed  it; 
dear  madam,  pray  tell  me  how  it  was 
brought  about  ?" 

''  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  not  half  so  fine 
and  so  affecting  as  it  would  have  been  in  a 
book ;  we  were  a  large  party,  and  there 
was  a  Mrs.  Harrison,  just  come  from  Hol- 
land;  soon  after  enters  two  young  ladies, 
with  one  of  their  lovers,  really  a  pretty 
young  man.  I  saw  the  stranger  turn  red 
and  white,  and  red  again  ;  but  as  she  was  a 
pliimp.^   -hearty-looking  woman,    I   didn't 
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think  much  about  her,  till  one  of  the  ladies 
called  him  Mr.  Edwards,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  bride-elect  used  his  Christian 
name  of  Ferdinand  ;  with  that  down  dropt 
the  Dutch  stranger,  and  spilt  her  coffee 
all  over  old  lady  Mudge's  white  satin, 
whilst  she  came  plump  upon  colonel 
Cramp's  gouty  feet,  and  made  him  roar 
like  a  cannon;  then  up  got  a  young  Dutch- 
man, and  lamented  over  herewith  such  vile 
sounds,  that  an  old  parrot  couldn't  bear  to 
hear  him,  and  she  screamed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  waken  two  favourite  puppies,  wha 
began  to  bark  in  concert ;  the  poor  voung 
fellow,  who  somehow  began  to  conceive 
that  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  hub- 
bub, seemed  petrified;  but  every  thing 
around  him  was  in  motion  ;  and  in  my 
whole  life  I  never  witnessed  such  confu- 
sion ;  some  chattered,  others  whispered, 
not  a  few  screamed,  and  colonel  Cramp 
cursed  famously  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
parrot  and  dogs  carried  the  day/' 
'•But  how  did  it  end?" 
b2 
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"  Oh,  brandy  restored  her,  poor  soul ; 
she  had  lived  too  long  in  Holland  for  aro- 
iTiatic  vinegar,  or  any  thing  less  powerful 
than  Coniac  to  take  efTect :  when^  how- 
ever, she  was  better,  and  able  to  call  to 
her  son,  and  the  young  man  threw  hirti- 
self  on  his  knees  by  her,  and  began  to  cry, 
why,  I  cried  too,  and  several  others^  and  so 
then  it  was  moving  enough:  but  really, 
fainting  by  fat  people  after  forty,  has 
comparatively  very  little  effect,  except,  as  I 
say,  in  a  book,  which,  like  a  play,  brings  for- 
ward only  its  most  striking  incidents,  and 
keeps  scalding  coffee,  gouty  feet,  yelling 
lap-dogs,  and  screeching  parrots,  behind  th^ 
scen.es." 

*^  I  cannot  think  so,  madam  ;  whenever 
genuine  feeling  is  discovered,  and  any  of 
thosip.  great  events  in  the  lives  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures displayed  which  tend  to  con- 
firm tl\eir  happiness  or  misery,  we  must  be 
deeply  interested.:** 

^'  True,  we  are  interested,  but  not  de- 
lighted^ bu"t  I  «hall  only  insist  that  odd 
things  do  really  occur,  as  a  justification  of 
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what  you,  in  the  wisdom  of  nineteen,  con- 
temn in  me,  asan  out-o'-way  expeclaton  : 
biit^  pray  now^  what  could  be  more  roman- 
tic and   queer   altogether,   than  your  find- 
ing  the  nephew   of  a    r.obleman   driving 
Scotch  bullocks  on  the  top  of  a  Highland 
mountain — rescuing  your  mother  from  an 
enraged  cow — then  turning  soldier,  fight- 
ing the  French,  coming  home,  like  a  knight- 
ierxant,  to  be  knighted,  and  hallooed  by  the 
■great   mob,  and  the  grand   mob,   and  all 
with  as  much  celerity   as   if  some  second- 
^sighted  seer,  in  his  own  land,  had  criec^^  like 
iBoaz,  '  hdgh,  presto,  begone  ?" 
'    K  It  was  very  extraordinary,  I  graht.*^ 
Jia"  Extraordinary!  aye,  to  be  sure;  and 
-wanted  ho  one  ingredient  of  a  story,  but 
that  he  ought  to  have  saved  you  instead  of 
fybur  mother-gloved  you   to   distraction — 
^bd  ibeincr^^opposed   by  your  cruel  father, 
'raiiodjff' w)th  you  tolYisy^wn-  land  of  free- 
diorii'^ahd    daf-t^kes— and    have   samehow 
Igot  possession  of  an  estate,  and  lived  like  ^a 
'feudal  prince  in  the  days  of  Ossian." 

Happily  for  Louisa'    Mrs.  Danvers  was 
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too  much  interested  in  her  subject  to  per- 
ceive its  effects  ;  her  cheeks  were  dyed  by 
a  torrent  of  blushes:  Edward  returning  at 
the  moment^  increased  her  confusion  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  could  not  help 
leaving  the  room,,  but  had  the  satisfaction 
.of  hearing  the  old  lady  begin  to  speak  of 
.a  subject  to  which  her  too-evident  confu- 
sion could  have  no  possible  reference; 
she  however  felt  herself  extremely  shocketl 
at  perceiving  herself  capable  of  being 
thus  moved;  and  the  severe  scrutiny  to 
which  she  exposed  herself,  led  her  to 
guard  her  manners  towards  her  husband 
with  more  than  common  vigilance,  and  to 
feel  grafjeful  to  him. for  loving  one  so  well, 
whose  truant' heart  yet  dared  to  feel  enio^ 
tion  for  another.  Could  Louisa  have  ana- 
lyzed her  feelings,  more  accurately,  she 
would  have  found  at  this  time  that  herseU- 
condemnati<)nr^as.oot  called  upon  tO'  be 
thus  ri^^jd  ;  the  confusion  under  which  she 
had  sufTered  arose  neither  from  cherished 
passion  for  Donald,  nor  repugnance  to 
Edward,  but  merely  from  a  chance  review 
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of  those  long-reiiounced  dreams  of  felicity 
she    had  on-ce  indulged    in,  presented   to 
her  from   a   person  interested  in  her  pre- 
sent feelings,  and  unintentionally  touching 
on,  or  ridiculing  her  past  prospects.     Her 
manners  became  more  tender,  and   if  pos- 
sible, more  engaging,  on   the  evening  of 
this  day,  to  Edward,   than    they  had    ever 
been;  and  as  Henry  was  naturally  the  sub- 
ject of  their   conversation,   she  of  course 
was   led   to    more  peculiar  expression   of 
good-will   towards  her  husband,  by  com- 
bining  with  him  his  kindness  to  Henry, 
Edward  was  aware  of  this  ;  he  imputed  her 
kindness  to  gratitude,  and  he  was  willing  to 
believe,  that  in  a  woman  gratitude  is  perhaps 
the  best  kinil  of  love ;  but  yet  he  desired  to 
have  something  more:  why  was   a    heart 
which    overflowed   with   all   the   tenderest 
charities   of  nature,    shut   in  that  channel 
where  they  ought  to  flow  most  sweetly  and 
freely?   at  times    Mackenzie    rose    to    his 
view,   and  Henry's  assertion  that  she  had 
refused   him,   only  awoke  ihe  fear  that  she 
bad   been    persuaded    to   <lo  it^    perhaps 
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compelled  :  the  thought  was  terrible,  and 
could  not  last  long;  for  every  look,  word, 
and  action  of  the  baronet  towards  her  for- 
bade it. 

There  are  many  husbands  who  would 
have  been  perfectly  happy  under  Edward*s 
circumstances,  for  Louisa  was  the  most 
complying,  obedient  wife  that  ever  man 
was  blest  v,'ith:  'tis  true,  her  obedience  was 
put  to  very  little  test,  since  it  was  the  bu- 
siness of  her  husband's  life  to  amuse  her 
time,  and  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
parents*  society ;  yet  still  in  a  daily  and 
hourly  intercourse  with  each  other,  all 
connections  find  out  moments  in  which 
some  renunciation  of  their  own  wills  and 
schemes  is  called  for;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions Louisa  was  ever  ready  to  resign  hers 
fully  and  freely  ;  but  when  she  was  not  en- 
gained  in  conversation,  when  not  employed 
in  exercising  her  mind  or  her  talents,  there 
was  a  certain  dejection  in  her  features,  an 
air  of  fear  lest  she  should  be  doing  wrong, 
and  a  transient  blush  that  appeared  to  arise 
from    consciousness,    which    alarmed    the 
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"doting  lover,  and  'g^Vfe  him  a  sense  that 
lovers  only  feel,  who  know  too  well 
*'  that  only  love  can  answer  love,  and 
render  bliss  secure." 

To  other  observers  the  blooming  Louisa 
appeared  as  happy  as  she  was  lovely  ;  they 
saw  only  timidity  in  her  pensiveness,  and 
tenderness  in  her  dejection  ;  and  the  cun- 
ning and  envious  espied  only  in  her  strug- 
gles for  cheerfulness  a  wish  to  appear 
animated,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  best  advan- 
tage;  bt\t  Edward  felt  that  none  of  them 
were  right  ;  and  his  ardent  heart,  ever  too 
acute  in  its  feelings,  sunk  into  a  state  little 
short  of  that  morbid  dejection  from  which 
he  had  htely  emerged;  society  became 
^asf^less,' aniifeement  insipid:  the  hopes  of 
life  sebmed  nipped  in  their  bloom,  and  en- 
joyment withered,  now  it  was  transplanted 
to  his  heart. 

This  state  of  feeling  could  not  continue 
long,  for  with  such  a  father,,  actual  misfoc* 
tune  prevented  the  mind  from  nourishing 
ideal  ilLs^  and  he  was  soon  under  the  ae* 
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cessity  of  returnwig  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
some  mischief,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger, 
except  in  its  consequences,  as  he  found 
that  his  father  was  much  distressed  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs.  The  fact  was^  that  the 
viscount,  owing  to  his  admiration  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  the  natural  daugh- 
ter of  a  notorious  gambler,  had  been  in- 
duced to  spend  almost  every  evening, 
during  his  son's  absence  at  Brighton,  in 
j-;ociciy  which  had  pillaged  him  of  all  his 
ready  money  ;  and  the  absence  of  his  lady 
had  rendered  every  other  creditor  clamo- 
rous for  payment,  l;)ecause  they  were  well 
aware  that  they  could  only  be  paid  €ve,ii- 
lually  through  her  means,  and  that  sojt)4B 
time  must  necessarily  pass  befoi^e  the  mo- 
i)€y  could  be  forthcoming. 

The  appearance  of  Edward  re-assur^ed 
•  the  latter^  and  being  ever  regular  and  just, 
rqually  from  the  precept  and  example  of 
his  mother^  he  took  care  scrupulously  to 
discharge  every  demand  upon  himself;  and 
this,  together  with  the  report  of  his  wife's 
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fortune,  gained  not  only  respite  to  his  fa- 
ther, but  enabled  him  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
ready  money  with  which  he  again  gorged 
'the  insatiate  n^avvs  of  the  circle  to  which 
he  devoted  himself,  amongst  whom  colo- 
nel Bellair  was  a  prominent  and  inordinate 
vulture. 

As  the  viscount  appeared  easier,  and 
pi-efty  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Londoa 
set  out,  as  he  had  proposed^  for  Bath^  whi- 
ther most  of  his  associares  had  lately  ad- 
journed, so  far  as  related  to  him,  Edward 
became  easy  also ;  and  as  every  relief 
afforded  to  the  spirits  gives  them  a  kind  of 
spring,  he  became  more  inclined  to  partake 
the  amusements,  and  accepr  the  pleasures 
ofthe  metropolis,  than  he  had  ever  done 
before;  and  as  very  pleasant  letters  w^ye 
about  this  time  received  from  sir  Francis 
and  his  party,  Louisa  was  left  without  a^ 
pretence  for  dejection  and  seclusion^ 
and  she  willingly  mixed  in  society, 
which  deemgd  her  justly  its  highest  Qrna«» 
Dient. 

Never  had  Eouisa-  been-  so  much  an  ob» 
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ject  of  attention  and  adulation  as  now; 
checked,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  gay 
world,  by  her  ill-fated  passion,  she  had  li- 
terally enjoyed  but  the  triumphs  of  a 
ni^ht;  but  she  was  now  courted  as  the 
prime  embellishment  of  every  fete,  the 
charm  of  every  festive  circle;  her  person, 
her  dress,  her  words,  her  very  gait,  were 
considered  the  acme  of  fashion ;  and,  if 
])ossib]e,  her  blushes  would  have  been  co- 
pied as  exactly  as  their  evanescent  bloom 
was  sought  for  in  the  rouge  or  carmine, 
Wiuch  ^vas  used  for  a  substitute. 

But  neither  the  libertine  admiration  of 
one  sex,  nor  the  imitation  which  bespoke 
acknowledged  superiority  in  the  other,  se- 
duced Louisa  one  moment  from  the  noble 
simplicity,  the  virtuous  integrity  of  her 
own  character,  and  the  unsullied  purity 
of  manners,  whicli  she  considered  as  im- 
])lred  in  her  conjugal  vows;  her  jealous 
watchfulness  over  her  own  heart,  taught 
her  such  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her 
husband,  that  probably  had  she  loved  him 
better,  she  would  have  been  less  guarded  ; 
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and  the  consciousness  that  she  had  not 
givei}  him  all,  rendered  her  more  desirous 
of  making  what  she  did  and  coidd  bestow  a 
more  perfect  present ;  and  tins  was  ren- 
dered the  easier  to  her,  from  the  daily  in- 
creasing esteem  she  felt  for  him,  and  from 
the  contrast  he  afforded  to  the  frivolous 
fops,  the  boisterous  jockies,  or  the  unin- 
formed men  whom  she  so  frequently  meX 
with. 

As  spring  advanced^  Louisa  was  begin- 
ning to  sigh  for  the  country,  and  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  by  no  means  unpleasant 
to  her  to  spend  more  of  her  time  with 
her  husband  ;  but  that  husband  perceiving 
that  her  spirits  were  much  better  than  they 
had  been,  imputed  it  to  the  power  she 
possessed  of  mixing  with  society,  and 
therefore  carefully  forbore  giving  a  hint 
of  going  there.  He  remarked  not  only 
the  guarded  frankness  and  strict  propriety 
of  her  manners  in  public,  but  her  increased 
cheerfulness  in  private;  but. he  ascribed 
both  to  the  excellence  of  her  principles 
9nd  of  her  education;  and  there  were  times 
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\N'hen  his  admiration  of  her  conduct  was  so 
intense,  as  almost  to  induce  him  to  repent 
that  he  had  ever  married  her,  since  he  be- 
lieved that  he  could  never  make  her  hap- 
py ;  and  often  would  he  wish  that  he  could 
bless  her,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself; 
ever  subject  to  extremes  in  feeling,  thouf^h 
not  in  conduct,  he  would  contemplate  his 
own  situation  as  one  of  remediless  misery: 
his  mother  was  at  a  great  distance,  perhaps 
separated  for  ever  from  him  ;  his  father  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  esteem  or  con- 
tide  in  ;  and  his  only  friend  cou!d  not  on 
this  occasion  be  made  the  repository  of  hks 
fears  and  sorrows.  **  Would  I  were  dead  I'* 
he  would  exclaim  internally,  "  for  then,  at 
least,.  I  should  know  that  I  blessed  Louisa- 
then  I  should  be  av/are  that  I  had  touched 
the  heart  over  which  1  have  now  no  power; 
she  would  remember  me  with  tenderness, 
she  would  cherish  the  memory  of  that  affec- 
tion which  cannot  now  avail  to  make  her 
happy." 

Thus  was  sorrow  transferred  from  Louisa 
to  ber  husband,  who,  in  inducing  it,  gav^e 
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paifi  to  her,  who  now  thought  more  of 
him,  and  felt  more  towards  him,  than  she 
had  ever  done  beforehand  observed^  in  her 
turn,  that  his  attentions,  though  not.'conr- 
strained,  j^t  were  paid  in  a  silent,  dejected 
manner,  as  if  aware  that  he  could  commu- 
nicate no  comfort,  he  feared  to  oflend,  or 
teaze  her  by  officiousness.  Louisa  thought 
there  was  some  affliction  on  his  mind  whjich 
she  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  which 
she  yet  dared  not  ask  to  know;  because 
.the  time  had  been,  v. hen  she  would  not 
have  been  thus  anxious;  and  she  watched 
him  with  timid  looks,  fearful  that  she  might 

to 

seem  inquisitive  where  she  meant  only  to 
be  kind;  and  he  \vGiiId  not  understand  her 
half-uttered  questions,  because  he  could  not 
reveal  one  part  of  hi^  uneasiness,  since  she 
was  its  cause,  and  he  did  not  v.ish  to  load 
her  heart  with  the  other,  considering  it  al- 
ready too  heavily  burdened,  by  being 
united  to  a  m,an  she  could  not  love,  or 
perhaps — agonizing  thought !  loving  one 
she  could  n.t  marry. 

Thus  were  two  amiable   and  excellent 
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people  in  a  state  of  comfnuaT  suflTering, 
from  causes  equally  inexplicable^nd  una- 
voidable, when  real  sorrow  became  added 
to  the  burden.  One  dat  (hev  were  s-ur- 
prised  by  the  sudden  ai-riv^r  ftt'^ibrd  Wel- 
brooke,  who  entered  ivhifef 'th%*^vere*'^at 
breakfast,  having  travelled  aTl'  night :  his 
complexion  was  livid,  his  air  wild  ;  and 
Louisa^  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  piifsuits^ 
and  nearly  so  to  his  character,  was  instantly 
struck  with  the  idea  that  he  Vnusfhave^ heard 
of  lady  Welbrooke*s  death;  or  sornefhing 
nearly  approaching  to  it:  she  rose  to  meet 
him  with  an  air  of  the  truest  sympathy^ 
iand  seizing  his  hand,  exclaimed,  *'  My 
lord  !  my  denr  father,  what'  is  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

'*■  Never  did  Loiiisa  address  me  wilh 
half  that  true  tenderness!"  said  Edward  in- 
ternally, as  he  too  approached  his  father, 
and  endeavouted  to  pay  him  the  a'tteiition 
his  appearance  called  for. 

It  had  been  lord  Welbrooke*s  intention 
to  see  his  son  alone,  but  the  kindness  of 
Louisa's  mauner;,  and  the  strong  traits  aC 
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generosity  he  had  \vitnessed  in  her,  in- 
duced him  to  feel  her  presence  a  support, 
and  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  her  as- 
sistance; but  he  saw  by  a  single  glance 
that  her  kindness  gave  a  pang  to  his  son^ 
and  he  felt  how  unnatural  it  was  that  he 
should  be  suspected :  the  horrible  deve- 
lopment Edward  had  once  witnessed, 
rushed  to  his  mind,  and  again  the  blush  of 
conscious  guilt  tingled  on  his  cheek,  ren- 
dered more  painful  if  possible  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  his  son  had  not  revealed  his 
crime  even  to  the  wife  so  long,  so  faith- 
fully beloved:  he  sunk  on  his  chair,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  groaned 
in  convulsive  agony. 

"  Louisa,  my  dear,  this  afifects  you  too 
much/' said  Edward;  "  had  you  not  better 
leave  us  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  sooth  my  fa* 
ther/* 

**  No  !  no  !"  exclaimed    the    viscount, 
seizing  her  hand,  ''  stay,  stay,   I   beseech 
you;    I  need  an  intercessor;    I   am    lost, 
ruined,  utterly  undone,  if  Edward  will  not ' 
help  me." 
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For  a  moment  he  looked  in  his  son's 
face ;  it  was  full  of  sorrow,  but  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  hand  which  held  his 
wife's,  and  an  air  of  sternness  rarely  seen 
in  his  mildly  benevolent  countenance  was 
yet  more  legible  than  grief.  The  viscount 
cast  the  hand  of  Louisa  from  bim.  "  Oh 
God!  oh  God!'*  cried  he,  "  have  I  de- 
served this?  Go,  child,  go — I  do  not  de- 
serve your  mediation,  but  I  am  not  so  very 
a  wretch.     Oh,  no  1  I  am  not." 

Louisa,  terrified,  and  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  this,  withdrew;  and  Edward, 
deeply  penetrated  by  his  father's  sorrow, 
and  ashamed  of  his  own  intuitive  suspi- 
cion, tenderly  besought  him  to  inform  him 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  distress  ? 

"  Can  you  ask  what  distresses,  what  dis- 
tracts a  man  whose  own  conscience  teJls 
him  that  his  son  dare  not  trust  him  with  his 
wife  ?  Oh,  Edward,  you  have  humbled  me 
to  the  very  dust  !" 

The  viscount  could  not  have  taken  a  better 
way  to  soften  and  dispose  the  mind  of  his 
son  to  pity  and  assist  him,  than  this  inei- 
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dent  afforded ;  and  so  keenly  did  he  feel 
■for  his  father's  wounds  of  conscience  in  this 
particular,  and  the  severity  of  those  pangs 
his  own  conduct  appeared  to  have  occa- 
sioned, that  he  was  predisposed  to  think 
■it  his  duty  to  lessen  every  other  sorrow  by 
any  personal  sacrifice ;  and  when  his  feel- 
ings were  wrought  up  to  the  necessary 
pitch,  the  viscount  then  ventured  to  in- 
form him  that  he  had  lately  lost  and  ex- 
pended so  much  money,  as  to  be  driven  to 
draw  upon  him  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  pounds^  which,  if  he  refused  to 
accept,  he  was  utterly  undone  and  dis- 
graced, beyond.his  power  of  enduring  con- 
tempt ;  since  his  mother's  absence  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  raising  money  on  his 
own  estate,  and  all  -she  had  enabled  him  to 
receive  was  gone,  ample  as  he  confessed  it 
had  been. 

"  Alas,"  said  Edward,  "  I  have  no  mo- 
ney :  I  am,  as  you  well  know^  a  pensioner 
on  my  aunt;  but  I  will  immediately  speak 
to  her.'* 

**  Not  for  the  world  !  she  will  never  for- 
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give  me,  and  she  will  withdraw  her  allow- 
ance to  you,  in  order  to  prevent  t/ow  from 
assisting  me.''  ^. 

Edward  thought  this  very  probable  ;^  but 
he  saw  that  something  must  be  done  :  his 
father's  dread  of  disgrace  was  not  greater 
than  his  own,  to  which  might  be  added  his 
higher  sense  of  justice.  After  a  moment  s 
thought,  he  said,  '*  I  can  borrow  the  mo- 
ney of  Henry  ;  I  kiiow  he  Will  lend  it  mfe 
ivith  pleasure,  but  I  must  wait  his  ar^- 
*wer/'     -  -^-i-  ^?    '■    ---^ 

'^  Oh,  no!  tio !  betray  me  to  sir  Fran- 
cis !  I  will  die  first :  have  I  not  already  sunk 
in  his  opinion  by  t'he  deficiency  of  provi- 
sion, for  you  ?'* 

*^'- You  know  not  Henry  ;  he  will  never 
betray  me."  u;.  h^>'-.    : 

'^  Rut  I  must  have  instant  help,  Edward  ; 
this  very  day  the  bills  vi\\\  be  presented  ; 
'th  in'vain  to  deplore,  to  reproach.  1  must 
be  assisted  now,  or  lost  for  ever— yes, 
ever/' 

Edward  shuddered. 

*'  Your  wife  can  do  it>  Edward  ;  she  has 
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nioney  at  command  ;  if  you  do  not  choose 
to  ask  her  for  it  on  other  terms,  I  will  give 
up  this  house  to  her:  the  house  is  indeed 
your  mother's,  but  the  furniture,  the  car- 
riages shall  be  Louisa's." 

Trembling  and  sick  at  heart,  yet  anxious 
at  once  to  relieve  his  father,  and  to  spare 
Louisa  from  the  sight  of  his  wild,  bewilder- 
ed countenance,  and  the  terrible  suspense 
she  was  now  enduring,  Edward  sought  her 
dressing-room,  and  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, revealed  his  father's  wants  and  his 
proposals. 

"  Surely,"  exclaiined  Louisa,  with  an 
air  of  indignation  that  repressed  her  tears, 
*'  surely  lord  Welbrooke  has  formed  a 
strange  ide^  of  me,  to  suppose  thai  I  should 
accept  an  equivalent  for  such  an  accom- 
modation ;  pray  take  the  money  for  any 
purpose  you  want — all  of  it;  I  cannot  bear 
t^o  think  you  suffer  for  a  single  hour  from 
such  a  cause  as  that.'* 

In  hi«  extreme  anxiety,  lord  Welbrooke 
had  followed' his  son,  and  heard  the  latter 
part  of  Louisa's  speech ;    he  blessed  and 
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thanked  her,  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  per- 
son delivered  from  the  jaws  of  destruction  ; 
but,  whilst  Edward  likewise  thanked  her, 
he  felt  a  degree  of  cruelty  in  accepting  a 
loan,  which  was  in  fact  their  only  pro- 
perty, and  of  which  it  was  mean  and  cruel 
to  deprive  her,  at  a  time  when  both  her 
father  and  brother  being  abroad,  she  had. 
no  friend  to  consult  on  the  occasion :  he 
felt  too  as  if  he  had  less  right  to  her  pro- 
perty, because  he  held  not  her  heart;  his 
prideand  his  delicacy  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  accepting  from  the  wife,  that  which  was 
not  granted  by  the  lover ;  the  gift  of  affec- 
tion is  a  bond,  the  boon  of  pity  an  obliga- 
tion. 

Yet  was  there  something  in  the  open 
kindness  of  Louisa's  countenance,  the 
eager  tremulousness  of  her  voice,  that 
seemed  as  if  this  generosity  had  an  advo- 
cate in  her  bosom  beyond  the  common 
feeling;  and  Edward  was  beginning  to 
dare  to  hope  it  might  be  a  softer,  warmer 
sentiment,  vvhen  his  hopes  were  again  de- 
stroyed by  Louisa,  in  reply  to  somie  expres- 
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^ion  of  gratitude  from  his  lordship,  ob- 
serving coldly,  ''  that  no  thanks  were  due 
for  an  act  of  duly ;  she  regarded  her  own 
conduct  as  claiming  no  higher  praise/' 

That  Louisa  sfiould  have  a  higher  sense 
of  duty  than  any  other  woman,  and  that 
she  should  act  up  to  that  sense  of  it,  ap- 
peared only  a  part  of  her  character;  but 
that  she  should  confer  on  him  the  tender- 
est  and  most  lavish  gift,  onlij  from  that 
superior  sense  of  duty,  wounded  his  heart; 
he  felt  as  if  he  possessed  a  matchless  trea* 
sure,  but  wanted  the  key  to  unlock  it :  the 
richer  he  was,  the  more  poignant  was  his 
sense  of  poverty. 

While  these  reflections  pressed  on  his 
heart,  and  saddened  his  brow,  the  viscount 
recovered  the  ton€  of  his  feelings,  and 
gladly  accepted  the  breakfast  Louisa  now 
urged  him  to  take  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
tnsied  it,  when  on  the  servant  saying  to 
Mr.  Sefioii  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  see 
him,  who  refused  to  send  his  name,  than  he 
again  started  with  every  mark  of  horror  in 
his  countenance,  exclaiming,  '•  It  is  Pe- 
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ters,  captain  Peters,  I  am  confident."  Ed- 
ward dismissed  the  servant  by  saying  he 
would  see  the  gentleman  shortly,  and  then 
inquired  why  he  thought  so  ? 

"  Because  he  came  to  Bath  after  me:  he 
had  already  been  in  the  country ;  he  is 
seeking  his  sister,  and  when  he  finds  her,  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  consequence;  she  is, 
as  you  well  know^  incapable  of  keeping  a 
secret." 

*'  Well,  I  cannot  tell  him  where  she  is, 
for  my  mother  never  named  the  place 
where  she  resides  to  me." 

*'  And  from  me  you  are  certain  she  con- 
cealed it ;  but  who  knows  what  Ellen  may 
have  written  to  him.     I  am  in  agonies." 

Edward,  shaking  in  every  limb,  felt  ago- 
nized also,  as  he  descended  to  the  hanest 
veteran,  who  sought  an  orphan  sister,  pro- 
bably to  share  with  her  the  hard-earned 
pittance  of  many  a  years  trying  service  : 
he  found  it  was  indeed  captain  Peters, 
who  had,  in  the  first  instance,  sought  his 
family,  to  breathe  blessings  on  it  for  having 
afforded  an  asylum  to  his  dear  and  help- 
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less  relative  ;  but  who  now,  suspicious  and 
apprehensive,  came  rather  to  insist  upon 
knowing  where  she  was  hidden,  and  why 
her  residence  was  unknown.  Edward  learnt 
from  what  he  said,  that  the  servants  had 
given  hints  of  her  sudden  insanity,  as  the 
cause  why  their  lady  had  taken  her  away, 
and  he  felt  that  it  might  be*  wise  to  con- 
firm the  idea  ;  but  the  full,  round  drop 
which  coursed  down  the  rough  cheek  of 
the  a/i'cclionate  brother,  and  the  convul- 
sive agony  of  his  countenance  as  he  started 
the  idea,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Edward 
to  confirm  a  fate  so  full  of  horror;  and  he 
therefore  assured  him,  that  although  she 
was  so  ill  as  to  render  assistance  of  the 
highest  kind  necessary,  yet  he  believed  she 
was  now  in  possession  of  her  senses  and 
her  health. 

\'  Yet  you  know  not  where  she  is  P*^ 
"  Indeed  1  do  not ;  she  is  under  my  mo- 
uther's especial  protection." 

*'  Young  gentleman,  your  mother  is,  J 
believe,  a  good  woman  ;  she  had  doubtless 

VOL,  IV.  E 
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good  reasons  for  removing  my  sister  from 
her  roof,  which,  if  she  concealed  from 
you^  does  not  reflect  much  credit  upon 
you :  doubtless  your  father  knows  where 
she  placed  her;  I  am  determined  to  see 
him,  and  require  my  sister  at  his  hands, 
since  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  her  lady- 
ship would  inform  her  husband." 

"  He  is  as  ignorant  as  myself;  my  mo- 
ther being  independent  in  her  fortune, 
enables  her  to  provide  for  those  she  esteems 
without  consulting  his  lordship." 

"  That  may  be,  but  good  women  are 
never  independent  in  their  conduct.  I 
will  have  my  sister,  if  she  is  alive;  and  par- 
don me,  Tm  no  Lavaterian,  but  your  coun- 
tenance has  told  me  you  know  more  about 
Ellen  than  you  choose  to  own.  1  fear  it  is 
easier  for  you  to  deceive  a  young  girl 
than  an  old  soldier:  if — if,  sir,  you  have 
wronged  EHen,  it  is  not  your  wealth,  nor 
the  '  honourable^  tacked  to  your  name, 
no,  nor  the  young  wife  you  have  taken, 
that  shall  screen  you  from  my  resentment. 
1  hold  the  rank. of  a  gentleman,  I  am  the 
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son  of  one,  and  I  demand  the  satisfaction 
of  one." 

Edward  gave  a  deep  sigh,  which  dissi- 
pated the  momentary  hectic  false  accusa- 
tion had  called  to  his  cheek;  his  features 
resumed  their  composure,  and  looking 
earnestly  in  captain  Peters's  face,  he  said, 
**  I  never  injured  your  sister  even  in 
thought." 

There  is  something  in  the  simplicity  of 
truth  that  generally  enables  it  to  carry 
conviction  ;  the  brother  believed  the  as- 
sertion, but  continued  unhappy,  Edward 
gave  him  an  address  to  his  mother,  but  he 
persisted  in  saying  "  he  would  see  his 
lordship,  as  his  leave  of  absence  would  not 
permit  him  to  wait  the  return  of  a  letter 
from  Madeira  ;"  and  with  this  determina 
tion  Edward  was  obliged  to  acquaint  his 
father. 

Although  London  is  doubtless   the  best 

placein  the  world  for  a  man  to  hide  in,  yet  lord 

Welbrooke  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 

think  so,  and  he  determined  to  leave  it 
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immediately/  for  he  well  knew  that  he 
could  not  meet  the  eye,  or  answer  the  in- 
terrpgatories  of  captain  Peters,  of  whose 
?ister  he  had  never  heard  since  he  saw  her, 
save  what  his  lady  had  informed  him, 
and,  it  is  probable,  but  seldom  thought,  ex- 
cept at  those  moments  when  his  awakened 
conscience  presented  her  to  his  view,  a  sight 
which  he  always  shut  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Unhappy    woman,  the  victim  of  guilt, 
Jnjay  cherish  the  memory  of  her  seducer, 
•  and  mingle  the  te'ar  of  love  with  that  of 
,penitence.;    but    the    selfish    being   whose 
passion  consumed  her  happiness,  blighted 
her    hopes,  and  risked  her  salvation — he 
who  condemned  her  name  to  infamy,  her 
4ays  to  obscurity,   and   her  nights   to  an- 
guish,   drops   no   tear  on   the  sorrow  he 
has   caused   her,   breathes  no  sigh   to   the 
ruin   he  has  made  :   to    him  she  is  a  mil- 
dewed fiower,  he  deserts  and  despises,  or 
an  accusing  spirit,  before  which  he  trem- 
i)les;  otherwise  she  never  meets  his  me- 
mory— the  seducer  feels  but  for  himself. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Lord  Welbrooke  had  scarcely  left  his  son's 
house,  when    the   bills  were  presented  to 
him  for  acceptance,  and  were  found  to  in- 
volve more   than  half  of  Louisa's  fortune, 
which   it   was   necessary  to  sell  out  of  the 
funds  in  order  to  meet  them  ;   but  this  was 
not  all.  A  very  few  days  afterwards^  a  jew- 
eller, who  had  by  some  means  heard  of  his 
lordship's  loss  at  Bath,  and  his  short  myste-' 
rious  visit  to  his  own   house,   insisted   on 
payment  of  his  bill,  or  additional  security  ; 
and   Edward,     ashamed  of    the    contents, 
which  he  too  justly  guessed  were  presents 
for  guilty  purposes,  gave  him  his  note,  and* 
promised    early    payment,    which    he  was 
anxious  to  perform,  in  order  that  the  de- 
mand might   never  meet  his  mother's  eye. 
The  jeweller  boasted  of  this  promise  to  a 
wine-merchant,  who  had  by  his  lordship's 
order  furnished  the  cellars  of  the  gambler 
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already  alluded  to  ;  he  waited  on  Edwa^rd 
with  the  same  petition.  Vexed  beyond 
endurance  at  these  accumulated  proofs  of 
extravagant  folly,  or  guilty  intention,  in 
one  whose  apparent  penitence  had  softened 
his  heart  and  confirmed  his  duty  only  to 
betray  him,  Edward  angrily  refused ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  threat  of  an  im- 
mediate execution  in  the  house,  and  of 
course  that  exposure  which,  as  a  son  and  a 
man,  he  alike  shrunk  from,  and  the  effects 
of  which  upon  his  father  he  trembled  to 
think  of.  He  knew  not  what  to  do ;  to 
impose  farther  on  the  generosity  of  Louisa 
was  dreadful ;  it  was  nearly  equally  so  to 
subject  her  to  the  threatened  evil,  espe- 
cially as  she  was  at  present  far  from  well, 
and  he  had  reason  to  fear  might  be  injured 
by  any  thing  that  harassed  her  spirits,  since 
she  had  already  suffered  from  the  alarm 
lord  Welbrooke  occasioned  her ;  he  could 
not  apply  to  Mrs.  Dan  vers,  for  he  well 
knew,  that  now  his  mother  was  absent,  she 
cared  not  how  much  trouble  befel  his  fa- 
ther:  she  could  not  feel  as  he  did,   that 
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this  guilty  man  had  yet  a  claim  upon  him, 
and  that  his  mother,  however  injured,  would 
yet  require  her  husband  at  the  hands  of  her 
son  ;  he  revolved  what  had  been  her  trials 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  same  cause, 
and  reflected,  that  with  all  her  meekness  of 
character,  and  her  lavish  supplies  to  his  fa- 
ther, she  had  still  so  conducted  their  affairs 
as  to  preserve  appearances,  to  uphold  cre- 
dit, and  give  her  lord  the  consequence  due 
to  rank,  and  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
a  rising  family ;  and  he  was  fully  aware, 
that  though  neglected  in  her  person,  and 
despised  in  her  counsels,  she  yet  had  ever 
held  such  a  degree  of  latent  influence  over 
his  father,  as  to  have  hitherto  preserved 
him  from  that  ruin  into  which  he  had  pre- 
cipitated himself  since  her  absence;  and 
he  knew  that  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she 
never  could  forgive  herself  for  having  for- 
saken her  duties,  if  on  her  return  she 
found  this  universal  wreck  in  his  aflTairs  had 
taken  place.  He  depicted  the  sorrow  and 
mortification  she  would  suffer;  the  sickness 
which  would  in  consequence  return  upon 
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her:  he  beheld  the  promise  of  life  and 
health  again  blasted  in  her  cheek;  grief 
and  shame  possessing  her  countenance, 
and  a  life  of  virtuous  and  incessant  strug- 
gling succeeded  by  a  death  of  anguish; 
his  very  heart  was  crushed  by  the  spectacle, 
and  he  sunk  before  the  contemplation  of 
a  vision,  in  which  reality  supplied  more 
miseries  than  imagination  could  have  de- 
picted. 

Under  this  impression  it  was  impossible 
that  Edward  could  disguise  or  restrain  his 
sorrow;  anxious  as  he  was  to  conceal  it 
from  Lou isa^  she  perceived  that  he  eat  no- 
thing, and  that  unbidden  tears  would  rush 
to  his  eye,  while  he  appeared  perpetually 
5oHcitoy3  to  ikird  i3i)roe  amiisetrient  for  her/ 
and  to  escape  from  htT  obsitrvation.  The 
ienderest  pity  wnw'g  her  hea'^t",  yet  it  v;as- 
l^ot  imzt:.conipr:,nhd  at  times  by  a  sense  of 
offence,  a  feeliog  Jlsat  either  be  rr.istrusred 
her  aflfecdon/or  the  strength  of  her  mind; 
consciousness  of  the  former  prevented  her 
from  seeking  to  know  the  cause  of  this  new 
sorrow;  but  in  considering  the  latter,  she 
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perceived,  that  to  be  consistent,  she  must 
adopt  some  mode  ofeconomy,  which  should 
reduce  her  establishment  to  the  limited  in- 
come, which  she  now  must  consider  heY 
sole  dependance  till  her  father's  return  ; 
and  as  his  letters  indicated  an  intention  of 
spending  a  second  winter  abroad, ^he  felt 
herself  called  upon  to  provide  for  at  least 
another  twelvemonth. 

Perfectly  easv  as  Louisa  had  ever  been, 
and  was  ever  likely  to  be,  in  all  money  con- 
cerns—  liberal  by  nature  even  to  profusion, 
and  too  much  a  woman  of  taste  and  talent 
to  turn  her  mind,  without  great  effort,  to  the 
consideration  of  subjects  so  utterly  ungenial 
with  its  pursuits,  it  was  evident  how  much 
she  was' indebted  to  her  father's  care,  that 
she  could,  under  any  circumstances  short  of 
absolute  want,  make  pecuniary  concerns 
the  subject  of  her  consideration,  and  fru- 
gality the  basis  of  her  action.  But  in  this 
respect  the  baronet  had  been  absolute;  he 
had  exacted  obedience  to  his  precepts,  and' 
neither  the  feelings  of  benevolence,  nor 
e3 
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the  desires  of  tastCj  had  been  permitted  to 
warp  the  sense  of  justice,  nor  the  conduct 
of  prudence;  and  his  own  enlarged  mind, 
tender  compassion^  and  extensive  charity, 
had  furnished  at  once  an  example,  and  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  misconstruing  his 
motives  when  he  recommended  economy 
and  self-denial.  This  branch  of  his  wife's 
knowledge,  and  this  trait  in  her  character, 
Edward  was  yet  to  learn  ;  he  knew  she  was 
not  extravagant,  but  he  knew  also,  that  her 
heart  was  **  open  as  day  to  melting  cha- 
rity,*' and  he  could  not  bear  to  curtail  her 
pleasures.  Ignorant  how  much  remained 
untold  of  the  troubles  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, she  was  yet  aware  that  his  apparent 
distress  might  arise  from  his  grief  at  the 
idea  of  reducing  her  comforts,  and  this 
prevented  her  from  laying  before  him 
those  plans  on  which  he  had  a  right  to  be 
consulted,  lest  it  should  renew  the  poig- 
nancy of  his  sorrows;  and  in  observing 
the  deep  thought  which  sat  on  her  brow, 
he  feared  that  either  she  repented  her  past 
sacrifice,  or  feared  some  coming  evil;  that 
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she  was  not  equal  to  enduring  privation  of 
comforts,  in  addition  to  the  struggle  of 
marrying  against  her  inclination,  and  that 
she  was  reflecting  on  the  hardness  of  her 
fate,  and  arraigning  the  peculiarity  of  her 
misfortunes,  which  had  bereft  of  joy  with- 
out even  substituting  comfort.  Thus  both 
were  silent — and  in  the  very  moment  when 
two  hearts,  as  worthy,  tender,  and  affec- 
tionate as  ever  throbbed  in  the  human  bo- 
som, needed  most  the  assistance  and  con- 
solation of  the  other,  neither  could  share 
it,  neither  could  impart  or  implore  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  equally 
the  care  of  each  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  sight  of  Emma  or  Mrs.  Danvers; 
and  Louisa,  though  far  from  well,  and  in  a 
situation  which  called  for  the  attentions  of 
her  female  friends,  exerted  herself  to  go 
out.  One  morning,  when  she  returned 
from  an  airing,  she  was  met  on  alighting 
from  her  carriage  by  her  maid,  who,  in  a 
hurried,  though  respectful  manner,  took 
her  hand,  and  entreated  her  to  come  imme- 
diately up  stairs. 
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"  Where  is  Mr.  Sefton,  Barnard?"  said 
she  alarmed. 

"  Oh,  I  trust  he  is  quite  safe^  ma'am.*' 

"  Safe  V*  said  Louisa,  with  an  air  of 
extreme  solicitude;  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  safe  ?  has  any  accident  happened  ?  have 
any  letters  arrived  ?" 

"  Oh,  no;  if  letters  would  come,  no 
doubt  there*d  be  an  end  of  all  this 
trouble." 

By  this  time  the  dressing-room  door  was 
shut,  and  Barnard,  with  equal  feeling  and 
respect,  ventured  to  inform  her  lady  that 
there  was  an  execution  in  the  house  for 
some  debt  of  lord  Welbrooke's. 

"  But  where,  where  is  your  master?** 

'' Idon'tknow,"said  Barnard,  loweringher 
voice;  "  but  Mrs.  Green  was  sure  that  some 
bad-looking  men  had  been  a  watching  of 
him  this  day  or  two  ;  and  dear  heart,  he  not 
being  a  parliament  man,  or  a  lord  either,  as 
yet,  she  was  afeard  that  they  might  arrest 
him  ;  and  I  believe  she  took  the  liberty  to 
give   him  a  hint,  for  you  know,  ma'am. 
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she  have  known    him    from   a   child,  and 
loves  him  past  every  thing." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Louisa  starting 
up,  cried,  "  Oh,  where — where  can  he  be? 
where  is  my  husband  ?'' 

It  was  the  first  moment  this  title  had 
passed  her  lips;  it  struck  her  ear,  it  vibrated 
on  her  heart  ;  she  felt  she  was  a  wife;  and 
in  being  called  on  for  the  duties  of  one, 
found  herself  impelled  to  them  by  pity 
and  affection  :  for  a  few  moments  she  in- 
dulged in  unrestrained  tears,  but  rem.em- 
bering  her  father's  precepts,  she  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  sensibility  which 
might  impede  her  usefulness,  and  not  ad"d 
to  her  husband's  affliction  by  a  grief  which 
could  not  fail  to  wound  him  niore  poig- 
nantly than  any  other  misfortune  or  vex- 
ation. 

Scarcely  had  she  summoned  up  resolu- 
tion necessary  for  this  purpose,  when  she 
heard  him  enter,  and  instantlv  dispatched 
Barnard  to  bring  him  to  her:  anxious  as 
she  felt  to  see  him,  to  save  him,  her  first 
impulse  would  have  been  to  throw  herself 
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into  his  arms,  to  press  him  to  her  heart  ; 
but  unhappily  for  both,  she  considered  it 
necessary  to  repress  her  feelings ;  and 
though  she  spoke  to  him  with  tenderness, 
there  was  an  air  of  calmness  in  her  man- 
ners which  again  presented  the  idea  of  a 
noble,  generous  being,  determinately  good, 
rather  than  a  fond,  afflicted,  sympathizing 
wife;  and  thus  Louisa,  whose  sensibility 
her  father  had  so  strenuously,  and,  as  he 
feared,  vainly  endeavoured  to  curb,  only 
exhibited  too  much  fortitude  for  her  hus- 
band*s  happiness :  had  he  understood  her 
better,  her  conduct  would  have  shewn  it- 
self what  it  really  w^as ;  but  mistrust  had 
thrown  a  veil  between  them,  otherwise 
Edward  would  have  found  the  hour  of 
sorrow  the  hour  of  triumph  also ;  for 
Louisa's  affection  would  have  been  cheaply 
purcliased  by  the  price  of  worlds  to  him. 

ft  was  now,  however,  impossible  to  con- 
ceal his  unhappiness  any  longer,  and  she 
experienced  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  thus 
knowing  the  extent  of  the  evil,  since 
along  with   other  surmises,  she  could   not 
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help  imputing  a  part  of  his  dejection  to  a 
consciousness  that  she  did  not  love  him  as 
she  ought.  This  belief  of  his  freedom 
from  such  a  cause  of  suffering,  therefore^ 
gave  her  spirits  to  give  him  every  species 
of  comfort  but  one;  she  assured  him,  with 
equal  frankness  and  sincerity,  that  it  was 
her  most  earnest  wish  that  he  would  imme- 
diately devote  the  remainder  of  her  fortune 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  jeweller's  and 
wine-merchant's  bills,  provided  it  would 
leave  such  a  sum  as  might  support  them 
during  the  absence  of  her  father  and  his  mo- 
ther, both  of  whom  she  wished  to  be  kept 
entirely  free  from  uneasiness  on  their  ac- 
count. She  endeavoured  to  jest  on  her 
own  partiality  for  the  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful in  country  scenery,  and  declared, 
"  that  if  he  would  take  her  into  Wales  at 
this  sweet  season,   she  should  fijid  nothin<r 

o 

to  regret  in  London  ;   and  would,   in  fact, 

spend   her  time    more   agreeably  than  she 

could  do  in  any  manner,   until  the  return 

of  their  mutual  friends  and  parents/' 

Edward   listened  to  her  as  a   consoliiis: 

o 
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5ngel — a  philosopher — a  heroine;  head- 
mired,  he  adored  her.  ''  Oh^  why  was  she 
not  a  wife  ?**  a  being  who,  in  her  love, 
might  find  tfie  reward  of  her  virtue;  had 
he  dared  to  think  her  so,  what  hours  of  an- 
guish had  been  spared  to  both  !  but  as  yet 
she  deemed  herself  far  from  a  lover;  well, 
therefore,  might  he  still  entertain  the  fears 
too  natural  to  a  heart  that  *'  doubts,  sus- 
pects, yet  strongly  loves." 

Edward  in  a  moment  saw  many  advan- 
tages arising  from  Louisa's  scheme,  pro- 
vided she  had  the  courage  she  assumed  of 
braving  its  inconveniences,  and  submitting 
to  so  long  a  seclusion  from  the  society  she 
had  so  lately  enjoyed ;  he  was  aware  that 
their  removal  either  to  Sefton  Hall,  his  fa- 
ther's house,  or  even  Henry's,  would  sub- 
ject them  to  expences  which  would  con- 
tinue to  involve  them,  or  observations  on 
their  contracted  style  v/hich  might  at  a  fu- 
ture period  distress  their  parents,  and  mor- 
tify themf^elves;  besides/ at  any  of  those 
places,  they  might  be  siill  pursued  by  his 
father's  creditors,  and  all  ilie' horrors  of  the 
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present  moment  occur  again  ;  and  whilst 
his  heart  ached  with  the  idea  of  reducing, 
the  elegant  and  still-idolized  being  befort?) 
him  to  temporary  poverty,  he  yet  shrunk- 
still  more  from  subjecting  her  to  those 
sudden  shocks,  aware  that  his  watchfulness 
and  tenderness  nfvight  guard  her  from  many 
petty  troubles  in  the  first  case,  but  could 
not  possibly  save  her  from  essential  injury, 
if  she  were  liable  to  the  second  ;  and  he 
was  the  rather  inducjed  to  this,  because  he 
perceived  that  in  despite  of  her  struggles 
to  conceal  it^  yet  her  nerves  were  exces- 
sively shaken,  her  whole  frame  disorganized 
by  the  events  of  the  morning. 
L  rUnder  this  persuasion,  and  comforted  by 
the  consideration  that  his  mother  both 
couJd  and  would  restore  to  his  Louisa 
what' he  was  now  compelled  to  rob  her  of, 
he  proceeded  with  a  heavy  and  aching 
heart  to  discharge  the  demand  for  which 
the  execution  was  madcj  and  to  part  with 
those  servants  which  might  be  called  his 
own,  amongst  whom  was  Barnard,  Louisa's 
maid,  whom  uf  course   he  insisted  on  re- 
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taining.  To  this  she  assented  only  in  part, 
as  it  was  her  earnest  wish  to  be  as  much  in- 
cognito as  possible:  it  was  therefore  agreed 
that  Barnard  should  remain  with  Mrs. 
Green  the  housekeeper,  to  take  care  of 
her  ]ady*s  clothes^  dispose  of  her  carriage, 
and  join  them  at  their  bidding;  and  as  she 
was  clever  with  her  needle,  and  could  be  ser- 
viceably  employed,  this  scheme  was  every 
way  agreeable. 

During  these  arrangements,  Louisa  ex- 
perienced a  perpetual  restlessness  on  the 
score  of  the  arrest,  feeling  that  if  Edward 
was  parted  from  her  even  an  hour,  she 
should  be  wretched;  and  so  much  did  his 
present  sufferings  endear  him  to  her,  and 
so  highly  did  his  virtues  appear  purified  by 
suffering,  that  she  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a 
profanation  she  never  could  forget,  a  pang 
she  had  not  strength  to  endure,  that  the 
myrmidons  of  the  law  should  dare  to  seize 
him:  the  restless  and  feverish  perturbation 
of  her  mind  displayed  itself  a  thousand 
ways,  but  she  did  not  tell  him  the  true 
cause,  lest  he  should  deem  her  impatient. 
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or  think  she  presumed  to  dictate,  because 
she  had  been  enabled  to  assist ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  again  led  to  impute  the  an- 
guish of  her  heart  to  distress  for  misfor- 
tunes which  she  suffered  uith  him,  rather 
than  to  sufferings. /br  him,  which  was  ac- 
tually the  case.  Such  must  ever  be  the 
state  of  married  people,  where  every 
thought  and  every  feeling  is  not  subjected 
to  their  mutual  examination,  especially 
before  they  have  lived  long  enough  toge- 
ther to  know  each  other's  temper,  and  the 
extent  of  their  confidence  and  regard. 

The  evening  of  a  harrassing  day  had 
commenced,  when  Edward  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  call  a  hackney-coach,  into  which  he 
got  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  only 
debt  he  could  call  his  own,  though  it  was 
become  such  by  adoption.  He  drove  to 
the  Strand,  where  the  wine-merchant  lived, 
leaving  Louisa,  whose  unsettled  frame  and 
perturbed  spirits  seemed  to  find  their  only 
relief  in  action,  packing  a  small  trunk  of 
necessary  clothes,   and  giving  Barnard  di- 
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rections  to   wait  on  Mrs.  Danvers  with  a 
message,  since  she  found  herself  unable  to 
hold  a  pen,  and  dared  not  trust  herself  to 
call,  lest  she  should  betray  more  than  they 
had  agreed    to   reveal  respecting  their  sud- 
den   journey,     and      its     painful     cause. 
Whilst    thus  employed,    a  letter  was    de- 
livered by  a  messenger,  who  said  the  gen- 
tleman who  sent   it  was  at  a  coffee-house, 
and   said   it  must  be  read  instantly,  but  re- 
quired no  answer,     it  was  simply  directed 
'^  Mr.  Sefton,"  and  Louisa  perceived  in  a 
moment  that   it   was    the   handwriting  of* 
lord  Welbrooke:  with  all  the  foreboding  of 
a  mind  now  shaken  with  every  breeze,  she 
tore  it  open,  and  with  increased  dismay^ 
rather  than  surprise,   saw  written   with  a 
trembling  hand  these  words — 


'*  Lose  not  a  moment;  fly  instantly 
from  that  cursed  house  you  have  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  save — take  Louisa  with 
you.  I  would  say,  may  Heaven  protect  you 
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both !    but  how    can    such   a  father  ask  a 
blessing  for  his  son  ? 

Welbrooke. 
**  Lose  no  time,   I  beseech  you;  a  mere 
chance  enables  me  to  save  vou  from — " 


There  was  not  another  word,  and  Louisa 
■was  left  to  all  the  horrors  of  conjecture ; 
in  the  first  moment  she  dreaded  lest  Ed- 
ward had  even  now  fallen  into  the  snare, 
and  she  now  repented  not  urging  him  to 
send^  or  go  to  discharge  the  debt  to  the 
wine-merchant  many  hours  before;  and  re- 
solved at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  him 
now,  she  ordered  Barnard  to  procure  her 
a  chaise  and  four,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and 
taking  her  mother's  letters,  some  linen  for 
her  husband,  and  the  prepared  trunk,  she 
was  soon  seated  with  Barnard  in  the  chaise, 
which  she  ordered  to  the  Strand. 

Mr.  Sefton  had  luckily  been  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  merchant,  and  he  was  only 
leaving  the  house  as  the  chaise  a|)p  oached. 
Barnard  saw  him,  and  calling  to  the  driver 
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to  Stop,  alighted,  and  speaking  to  him,  de- 
sired that  he  would  go  to  her  lady,  who  was 
in  the  chaise.  He  entered  in  great  sur- 
prise, and  was  received  with  mysterious  si- 
lence, for  the  terror  of  Louisa's  mind  had 
become  so  great,  from  these  reiterated  cir- 
cumstances of  a  species  of  uneasiness  from 
which  her  calm  and  happy  life  had  been  hi- 
therto completely  exempt,  that  had  the  Bas- 
tile,  in  all  its  horrors,  been  opening  for  her 
husband,  or  the  grand  inquisitor  himself  in 
pursuit  of  him,  she  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  affected  and  terrified.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  chaise  was  prepar- 
ing; she  had  strung  up  her  mind  for  extra- 
ordinary exertion,  and  felt  as  if  she  could 
have  rescued  him  from  the  tiger's  grasp;  but 
now  she  beheld  him  safe,  the  elasticity  o[ 
her  spirit  relaxed,  and  she  sunk  overwhelm- 
ed and  exhausted. 

They  had  got  soirte  distance  from  Lon- 
don before  Edward  gained  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  movement ;  nor  could  he 
divine  his  father's  meaning,  since  he  was 
confident  that  he  had  no  personal  creditor. 
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save  the  one  whom  he  had  just  left.  As, 
however,  he  had  really  intended  to  set  out 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  his  business  was  done, 
except  making  certain  preparations  for 
their  intended  journey,  he  could  not  ob- 
ject to  the  movement,  especially  as  it  evi- 
dently rendered  Louisa  easier  than  she 
would  have  been. 

The  first  stage  they  stopped  at  evidently 
shewed  that  she  was  ill ;  but  she  so  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  proceed,  that  he  yielded, 
much  against  his  wishes,  to  her  entreaty,  be- 
ing convinced  that  whatever  had  been  his 
father's  new  errors,  there  could  be  no  toils 
so  wound  around  him,  as  to  injure  him  per- 
sonally ;  but  Louisa's  solicitude  was  flatter- 
ing, and  she  had  a  right  to  expect  he  would 
yield  to  her  in  any  point,  save  what  con- 
cerned her  own  health.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, had  cause  to  repent  having  accorded 
with  her  wishes.  Soon  after  they  passed 
Reading,  she  became  so  ill  as  to  desire  he 
would  stop  the  carriage,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  she  dropt  senseless  in  his 
arms.     He  now  sincerely  repented  that  he 
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bad  not  brought  Barnard  with  him,  and  in 
extreme  distress  sent  one  of  the  drivers  to 
,lpokfora  house.  The  man  soon  returned, 
•paying  a  sm;aH  farfti-h^|)se  was  near,  and. 
With  his  assistance,/;  irprijiAsa  was  convey  ted 
thither.  ; 

The  first  words  Louisa  uttered  on  reco- 
vering from  her  swoon,  was  an  earnest  re- 
quest that  Edward  would  on  no  account 
whatever  betray  himself;  and  she  express- 
ed-herself  so  well  satisfied  with  the  atten- 
tions of  the  farmer's  wife,  that  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  give  up  his  plan  of  send- 
ing for  Barnard  ;  but  an  apothecary  was 
indispensible  ;  the  distress  and  agitation  of 
Louisa  had  produced  the  effect  to  be  dread- 
ed in  her  situation,  and  her  flight  was  ne- 
cessarily protracted.  But  if  ever  pjvin  was 
soothed,  if  ever  confinement  was  alleviated 
by  tenderness  and  attention,  surely  hers 
was  ;  for  never  was  human  being  so  watch- 
ed, so  waited  on,  as  she  was  by  her  only 
nurse — her  fond,  unchanging  husband. 
The  agonies  in  which  he  gazed  upon  her 
in  the  early  part  of  her  illness,  could  only  be 
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equalled  by  the  assiduities  he  showed  her 
in  the  season  of  convalescence,  and  hallow* 
ed  was  the  dissimulation  by  which  he  as- 
sumed cheerfulness,  when  his  very  heart 
was  sinking  Nvith  sorrow,  in  order  that  he 
might  communicate  it  to  her. 

Louisa  "was  deeply  sensible^  and  truly 
grateful,  for  his  love;  but  her  extreme 
weakness  prevented  her  from  uttering  half 
she  felt  ;  and  as  her  stren;^th  returned,  she 
was  by  no  means  blest  uith  that  return  of 
spirits  which  was  naturally  expected.  A 
sense  of  fear,  the  offspring  of  nervous  affec- 
tion, pervaded  her  faculties;  health  re-vi- 
sited her  cheek,  but  her  mind  was  clouded 
WMth  melancholy  ;  for  this,  if  no  cause  had 
really  existed,  doubtless  the  best  medical 
advice  would  have  been  resorted  to  ;  but 
as  it  appeared  only  too  natural  that  she 
should  regret  the  com  forts  she  had  lost,  her 
husband  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
therefore  even  in  his  kindness  nourished 
the  complaint  he  silently  and  deeply  de- 
plored. 

VOL.   lY.  F 
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As  soon  as  Mrs.  Sefton  could  travel  they 
again  set  out^  after  receiving  letters  for- 
warded by  Barnard,  who  did  not,  in  her  own, 
communicate  any  circumstance  "hat  tended 
to  throw  light  on  lord  Welbrooke's  hasty  and, 
apparently,,  premature  caution ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  it  was  justly  concluded 
by  his  son   that   he  had,  by  some  means, 
learnt  that  an  execution  and  arrest  were 
threatened,  but  was  not  aware  that  they 
would,  or   could,  be  met  in  the  manner 
they  were ;  and  it  afforded  satisfaction  of 
the  purest  nature  to  Edward,  that  he  had 
so  met  them.     As  the  objects  o«  the  road 
were  every  hour  more  novel  to  Louisa, 
they  sometimes  excited  her  attention  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  she  continued  wrapt  in 
silent  dejection,  against  which  she  found  it 
vain  to  struggle,  and  hopelessly  resigned 
herself  to  a  languor  which   increased  by 
indulgence.    At  length  they  entered  Wales, 
atid   proceeding  northwards,   became  sur- 
rounded by  that  variety  of  wild,  grand,  and 
beautiful  scenery,  which  characterizes  this 
part  of  the  principality,  and  which  drew 
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even  from  the  absorbed  and  listless  Louisa 
expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration,  and 
even  pleasure. 

But  although  the  country  was  indeed 
beautiful,  the  accommodations  were  so  ter- 
rible, that  Edward  despaired  of  pnding  even 
a  temporary  residence  that  could  be  made  in 
any  way  meet  for  his  wife;  and  although  this 
was  in  fact  no  part  of  her  troubles  or  her 
cares,  every  sigh  she  gave,  every  look  of 
despondency  she  wore,  sounded  like  re- 
proach to  his  heart,  for  having,  however 
innocently^  subjected  her  to  this  increasing 
trouble.  They  had  now  reached  the  ro- 
mantic and  interesting  village  of  Beth- 
Gellard,  and  could  have  remained  comfort- 
ably at  the  little  inn  there,  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  ever  the  place  of 
favourite  resort  to  English  tourists,  whom 
they  naturally  wished  to  avoid,  and  whose 
inquiries  it  would  be  impossible  to  evade. 

The  room  in  which  they  usually  sat,  like 
many  other  small  inns,  was  only  divided 
from  the  next  by  a  slight  wainscot ;  and 
f2 
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one  day,  after  many  successless  efforts  to 
engage  Louisa  in  conversation,  Edward 
being  sat  in  silent  rumination,  like  his  dis- 
pirited partner,  they  became  the  unwilling 
witnesses  of  a  conversation  between  a 
portly  farmer  and  a  slender  female  in 
mourning,  whom  they  had  just  noticed  en- 
ter the  house,  following  him,  a  few  minutes 
before. 

**  Got  pless  us  '/'  said  the  farmer,  in  a 
tone  of  sharp  remonstrance,  "  what  talk  is 
this  ?  I  look  over  a  month  or  two,  indeed  ! 
I  can  do  no  slch  thing!  If  so  be  as  you 
can't  pay  the  rent  now,  why  how  should 
you  do  it  then,  I  wonders?" 

"  What  can  I  do,  sir  ?  this  is  all  the  mo- 
ney I  can  raise  in  the  world." 

"  Six  guineas,  and  you  owe  me  four- 
teen ! — Why,  plcss  my  life  !  you  must  sell 
your  furniture,  and  go  out  of  the  house — 
It  is  cheap  enough  ;  I  can  get  twenty  te- 
nants for  it." 

"  But  then,  sir,  what  will  become  of  my 
poor  children  ?  I  have  no  other  means  of 
providing  for  them ;  and  indeed,  sir,  if  it 
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Piad  not  been  for  the  measles,  which  broke 
up  my  little  school,  I  should  have  done 
very  well,  and  paid  my  rent  to  the  day/' 

"  I  don't  pelieve  it,  Mrs.  Morgan — I 
don't,  upon  my  soul,  for  when  people  are 
very  poor,  they  never  thrives.  Why  now 
you  are  almost  starved  to  death  ;  you  can't 
deny  it ;  who  that  looked  at  you  would  go 
to  send  a  child  to  you  to  board  ?  No,  no; 
commend  me  to  a  fat  schoolmistress,  in  a 
silk  gown  and  an  India  shawl;  that  looks 
like  the  picture  of  plenty;  she's  the  wo- 
man for  me;  I'll  lay  my  life  you  haven't 
a  boarder  left." 

"  Yes,  one,  indeed ;  I  have  one,  sir  ;   and 

she  will  tell   you  that oh,  sir  !   indeed 

I  have  done  my  duty  ;  consider  my  father- 
less children." 

"  Consider  me  no  considerations,  Mrs. 
Morgan  ;  I  say  you  cannot  do  ;  so  the 
sooner  you  go  the  better — Either  bring 
my  rent,  or  leave  my  house,  that's  all ;  can 
any  man  say  fairer?" 

The  widow's  sobs  were  audible.     Louisa 
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and  her  husband  had  surely  but  one 
heart,  for  they  alike  started  on  their  feet: 
their  eyes  met;,  and  the  tears  that  stood  in 
them  were  the  only  language.  Edward 
sprung  forward^  but  checking  himself  from 
the  re<Jollection  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  obtained  his  information,  and  fearful 
of  giving  pain,  even  by  relief,  he  called 
the  waiter,  and  begged  to  speak  with  Mrs, 
Morgan. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  appeared,  evidently 
struggling  to  conceal  recent  emotion  ; 
they  had  already  learnt  from  the  waiter 
that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
surgeon,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman. 
Their  bosoms  sympathized  with  distress, 
heightened  by  circumstances  which  gave 
poignancy  to  poverty. 

There  was  in  the  pale  face  and  meek 
courtesy  of  Mrs,  Morgan  something  at 
once  polished  and  simple — an  air  that  said 
she  had  seen  better  days ;  but  they  had 
been  spent  with  only  the  wise  and  good, 
among  her  native  mountains,  and  that  she 
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was  conscious  that  the  strangers  before  her 
were  beinors  of  another  class  :  the  manners 

o 

of  both  tended  to  reassure  her. 

*' Weare  informed/'  said  Edward,  ''that 
you  had  kept  a  boarding-school,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan ;  and  we  thought  it  very  probable  that 
you  could  accommodate  us  for  a  few 
months  this  summer — if  desirable,  we  will 
engage  to  be  your  guests  for  a  year." 

'*  Sir — my  lady,  I  shall  be  most  happy  if 
— but  you  will  first  look  at  my  house — the 
situation   is  beautiful ;  but  I  fear — I  fear, 

madam " 

"  I  have  no  fears,  Mrs.  Morgan,"  said 
Louisa,  smiling ;  "  I  am  sure  you  will 
make  me  comforable,  and  I  shall  send  for 
my  own  maid.** 

"  We  shall  then  be  three  of  us,"  said 
Edward  ;  ''  can  you  manage  to  keep  us  for 
three  hundred  a-year,  with  the  help  of  my 
gun,  fishing-rod,  8cc.  &c.  ?** 

"Three  hundred  a-year,  did  you  say,  sir? 
oh  it  is  far  too  much  !" 

"  Certainly  not ;  in  earnest  of  our  bar- 
gain, I  will  now  give  you  fihy  pounds," 
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The  widow  burst  into  tears,  and  seemed 
ready  to  sink.  Edward  reached  her  a  chair: 
Louisa,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  recovered 
strength,  poured  her  out  a  glass  of  v/ine  ; 
but  she  was  unable  to  swallow ;  her  full 
heart  could  only  vent  itself  in  tears,  and 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  interposed  tosnatch 
her  from  destruction. 

When  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  speak,  she  begged  them  to  remain 
three  days  longer,  in  order  to  enable  her 
to  provide  some  few  conveniencie.s,  in 
which  she  had  become  deficient,  from  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  them,  in  order  to 
procure  more  bread  for  her  children.  *^' In- 
deed," added  she,  "  I  never  could  have 
struggled  with  my  difficulties,  but  for  the 
young  lady,  who,  ever  since  she  came  to 
me,  has  been  a  daughter  and  a  sister  to  me, 
and  impoverished  herself  to  support  me 
and  my  babes.  When  I  think  on  her  and 
you,  oh,  how  can  I  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful to  God  for  his  mercies  !  but  I  owe  all 
to  my  dear,  dear  Morgan!  his  goodness 
brings  down  blessings,  now  he  is  gone/* 
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The  widow  wept  again,  but  they  were 
tears  of  tenderness,  the  offspring  of  past 
affection  and  revived  hopes,  which  now  vi- 
sited her  eyes  as  delightful  strangers;  and 
she  returned  to  two  promising  girls  and  an 
infant  boy,  lovely  as  a  cherub,  to  gladden 
their  little  hearts,  to  delight  her  young 
friend,  and  to  prepare  for  strangers  who 
appeared  to  her  the  delegates  of  Heaven, 
and  whom  she  left  happier  than  they  had 
been  for  many  days;  for  Louisa  was  re- 
vived, Edward  relieved;  and  as  they  spoke 
and  thought  of  the  widow,  their  conscious 
bosoms  throbbed  in  perfect  unison. 


f3 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Morgan  was  five  miles 
distant  from  Beth-Gellard,  and  was  indeed 
as  beautifully  situated  as  the  castle  of  a 
fairy  queen^,  in  fairy  land  ;  and  the  air  of 
alacrity  and  interest  with  which  Louisa  ap- 
proached it,  seemed  a  happy  omen,  when 
opposed  to  the  cheerless  and  depressed  air 
she  had  lately  worn  :  such  are  the  gifts  of 
benevolence  to  the  heart  which  owns  it ; 
"  it  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 
takes  it.** 

The  dwelling  was  found  as  perfectly 
clean  and  neat,  as  it  was  airy  and  delight- 
ful;  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  jpro- 
priete  in  the  arrangement  of  the  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  rarely  found  in  any 
Welch  house  they  had  seen,  and  even  a 
degree  of  elegance  in  some  of  its  embel- 
lishments; and  Louisa  remarked  the  flower- 
vases  on  the  chimney-piece  as  the  prettiest 
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boarding-school  things  she  had  ever  seen  ; 
and,  ''  by  the  way/'  added  she,  "  they  are 
exactly  like  some  that  were  in  your  draw- 
ing-room, the  first  day  we  visited  you." 

Edward  observed  ''  they  were  so;"  and 
instantly  fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  from 
which  he  did  not  awake  until  a  pretty  girl, 
about  ten  years  old,  entered  with  the  tea- 
things,  followed  by  her  sister  of  about 
eight,  with  the  tea-kettle,  as  bright  as 
gold. 

''  Well,  I  am  sure  we  are  waited  upon 
by  Hebes,'*  said  Edward,  as  he  gazed  on 
their  rosy  cheeks,  and  remembered  the 
pale  ones  of  their  anxious,  pining  mother. 

''  No,  sir,"  said  the  eldest,  dropping  a 
curtsey,  "  Phoebe  is  our  maid." 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  second  with  a  violent 
blush,  *'  we  have  got  her  again  now,  sir-— 
because — because  you  was  so  good,  sir;  we 
had  no  maid  a  many  weeks." 

The  eldest,  in  great  alarm,  seized  the  arn^i 
of  her  sister,  and  hurried  her  out  of  the 
room,    fearful   that  sh^  should  otfend  the 
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quality.  Louisa  followed  them  with  a 
smile;  children  were  ever  dear  to  her, 
and  these  were  so  modesty  artless,  and  even 
grateful,  that  they  already  attached  her. 
While  she  made  the  tea,  and  observed  how 
good  the  cream  was,  Edward  cast  on  her 
such  looks  of  tender  admiration  and 
esteem,  that  had  she  met  his  eyes,  she  would 
have  owned  such  flattering  glances  dear  to 
a  heart  nowJieginning  to  regain  its  ener- 
gies; but  she  did  not  observe  him  until 
she  heard  that  he  had  taken  up  his  flute, 
and  was  trying  it  by  playing — "  Oh  Nanny, 
wilt  thou  gang  with  me?''  His  eyes  were 
full  of  tears;  she  felt  that  those  words  were 
in  his  memory,  which  seemed  to  apply  to 
her;  and  her  heart,  recalled  to  feeling,  and 
penetrated  by  the  most  perfect  esteem 
and  li'^'ely  gratitude,  could  truly  answer, 
'*  I  will  fly  with  thee — I  do  not  regret  the 
flaunting  town  ;'*  but  as  she  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  she  perceived  his  eyes 
were  fixed  again  in  mysterious  investiga- 
tion  on  the  flower  vases:  a  little  girl  en- 
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terinfj  at  the  same  moment  with  some 
toast,  Louisa  said,  *'  Pray,  my  dear,  who 
made  those  pretty  things?** 

"  Miss  Peters,  ma'am  ;  she  can  do  every 
thing;  she  made  my  frock,  and '* 

The  child  was  interrupted  by  an  ejacula- 
tion of  astonishment,  that  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  terror  to  Louisa  ;  she  shuddered 
as  if  again  doomed  to  those  terrible  sur- 
prises which  had  of  late  distressed  her  so 
much. 

The  sight  of  her  disorder  led  Edward  to 
recollect  that  he  had  never  yet  announced 
his  name,  having  purposely  avoided  it  at 
the  inn^  and  fearful  that  the  sight  of  him 
might  so  embarrass  Miss  Peters,  as  to  alarm 
those  around  her,  and  excite  extraordinary 
suspicion  ;  he  ^aid  to  the  child,  ''  Will  you 
tell  Miss  Peters  that  Mr.  Sefton  admires 
them  very  much,  and  Mrs.  Sefton  too." 

*'  Yes,  irir;  I'll  be  sure  to  remember; 
Sefton,    Sefton." 

*'  Aye,  Mr.  Sefton  ;  that's  right." 

Along  pause  ensued — the  sweet  emo- 
tions so  lately  playing  round  Louisa's  bo- 
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som  ceased  their  vibration ;  she  had  ex- 
perienced a  shock,  which  was  followed  by 
a  mystery  ;  this  threw  her  back  on  her  own 
conceahnents,  and  though  she  owned  that 
she  had  no  right  to  complain,  yet  she  felt 
it  impossible  not  to  be  uneasy  ;  her  dis- 
ordered nerves  again  were  unstrung,  and 
irritation  added  to  lassitude. 

Edward  saw  the  change,  and  felt  that 
Louisa  had  a  right  to  know  why  he  had 
thus  announced  himself  to  a  stranger;  but 
he  could  not  resolve  to  inform  her  of  a 
circumstance  which  would  place  his  father 
in  a  point  of  view  in  which  she  had  never 
yet  seen  him,  and  in  which  he  knew  she 
would  abhor  him ;  nor  could  he,  under 
such  a  development,  permit  Miss  Peters 
to  approach  her;  in  fact,  he  considered 
that  in  doing  it,  he  must  banish  from  a 
suitable  and  highly  commendable  retire- 
ment a  sincere  penitent,  who  !  ad  evinced 
a  due  sense  of  her  guilt,  and  most  admi- 
rably devoted  herself  to  the  best  purposes 
of  life;  whereas  he  felt  aware,  if  con-  . 
sidered  innocent  and  respectable,  her  ac- 
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complishments  would  make  her  a  desirable 
companion,  and  her  obligation  to  his  mo- 
ther  an  assiduous  attendant  to  Louisa :  he 
was  well  aware  that  if  he  told  her  the  whole 
truth,  however  shocked  she  might  be,  she 
would,  from  the  very  gentleness  of  her  na- 
ture, forgive  her.  But  would  sir  Francis 
deem  this  right?  could  he  himself  deem  it 
so  ?  certainly  not !  the  victim  of  a  young 
man's  arts  may  be  pardoned,  but  the  sharer 
of  a  married  man*s  guilt  can  only  be  pitied. 
The  case  of  Miss  Peters,  too,  was  aggra- 
vated by  his  mother's  kindness,  and  his  sis- 
ter's friendship  ;  the  more  he  thought,  the 
more  he  found  it  impossible  to  admit  her 
into  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

All  night  long  Edward  pressed  a  sleep- 
less pillow,  nor  was  this  circumstance  un- 
noticed by  his  wife,  who  was  little  better 
able  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose.  In  the 
morning  their  breakfast  was  brought  in  by 
Phoebe,  whose  broad,  fiat  face,  and  Welsh 
dialect,  would  have  amused  them  at  any 
other  time,  but  was  to  the  diseased  mind, 
sickened  by  disappointment  and  vexation. 
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disgusting;  Edward  inquired  of  her  what 
bad  become  of  little  Nancy  ? 

*'  Hur  be  preaking  hur  art,  Lort  love 
hiir." 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?**  said  Louisa, 
whom  nothing  less  than  compassion  could 
have  roused  to  a  question. 

'*  There  be  Miss  Peters  a  going,  an  they 
do  all  take  on  so,  hur  thinks  as  how  'twill 
be  th*  deth  o*  sum  on  um,  hur  does." 

Edward's  cheek  glowed,  and  a  tear  glis- 
tened in  his  eye,  while  words  of  half-ut- 
tered praise  broke  from  his  lips;  it  was 
evident  that  he  rejoiced  in  her  departure., 
and  this  encouraged  Louisa  to  say, 

''  \i  seems  you  know  this  Miss  Peters ; 
indeed  I  think  I  have  heard  her  name; 
surely  she  was  your  sister  Emily's  gover- 
ness?' 

''  Yes,  she  was;  I  knew  little  of  her  my« 
self,  because  I  was  at  Oxford." 

'*  That  little  has  made  an  impression  on 
you,  however,"  said  Louisa,  rising  with  an 
air  of  pique. 

Edward  felt  his  face  glow,  and  was  aware 
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that  his  manners  were  constrained,  but  he 
had  no  idea  that  his  appearance  could  have 
so  far  moved  Louisa  for  a  moment ;  he 
asked  himself,  "  if  it  were  possible  that  she 
should  be  jealous  ?'*  but  he  despairingly 
answered,  ''  no,  no;"  and  as  Louisa  re- 
turned into  the  room  with  an  air  of  calm- 
ness, the  decision  was  confirmed. 

During  Louisa's  absence  she  had  seen 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had  confirmed  Phoebe's 
report;  and  with  all  the  ingenuousness  of 
her  character  and  country,  declared,  *'  that 
she  was  sure  it  was  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sef- 
ton  that  had  occasioned  her  young  friend 
to  fly  ;  but  she  said,  that  she  had  told  her  he 
was  the  very  best  gentleman  that  ever  was 
born,  and  the  son  of  a  lord,  and  that  his 
mother  was  as  good  as  himself;  and  some- 
how she  said  so  much,"  continued  the  good 
woman,  '"that  my  heart  misgives  me  whe- 
ther she  hasn't  at  some  time  been  in  love 
with  him  herself;  and  so  finding  him  mar- 
ried, like  a  prudent,  good  girl,  which  I  am 
Eure  she  is,  has  taken  herself  away." 
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Louisa  really  thought  this  solution  fur- 
nished a  key  to  all  the  changes  in  her  hus- 
band's countenance,  and  she  accepted  it 
accordingly;  but  she  could  not  help  en- 
quiring if  she  was  pretty? 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  a  sweet  pretty  crea- 
ture, only  pale  and  thin  with  fretting, 
which  she  always  told  me  was  after  her  pa- 
rents; but  you  see,  ma'am,  murder  will 
out ;  I  don't  believe  any  body  ever  con- 
cealed a  love  affair  during  their  whole 
lives/* 

"  Where  is  she  gone,  Mrs.  Morgan  ?'* 

''  That  she  forbade  me  to  tell." 

*'  She  would  not  wish  Mr.  Sefton  to 
know,  of  course,  but  she  could  not  object 
to  me." 

"  Ah,  madam,  there  are  not  many  se- 
crets, I  dare  say,  between  you  two,"  said  the 
widow  mournfully  ;  ''  I  know  how  things 
stand  with  happy  couples  in  that  respect." 

Louisa  returned  to  her  husband  ;  she  was 
easy,  and  she  looked  so,  in  the  only  mo- 
ment of  his  life  when  he  had  wished  to  see 
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her  troubled,  when  he  believed  that  she 
suspected  him,  yet  did  not  grieve  over  her 
suspicion. 

AlaSj  poor  Edward  ! 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  in  wan-» 
dering  round  the  neighbourhood,  and  in- 
haling the  pure  breezes  from  the  moun- 
tains, Louisa  daily  recovered  the  tone  of 
her  spirits,  and  the  power  of  extending  her 
rambles;  nor  was  she  a  little  indebted  to 
the  skill  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  a  wo- 
man of  sound  understanding,  and  excel- 
lent memory,  and  was  no  bad  judge  of 
those  lesser  ailments  which  require  the  aid 
of  kindness  and  good  nursing.  She  was  a 
plain,  but  excellent  cook,  and  the  simple 
table  at  which  they  now  dined,  was  ren- 
dered by  exercise  a  luxurious  board;  nor 
were  they  unable  to  procure  some  intellec- 
tual amusement,  for  they  had  received  a 
package  of  books  and  drawing  materials 
from  town  ;  and  there  was  an  old  piano- 
forte in  the  house,  which  Mrs.  Morgan  had 
purchased  for  the  use  of  her  pupils;  so 
exactly  did  their  tastes  and  opinions  accord 
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on  every  subject,  that  they  frequently 
smiled  at  the  circumstance;  and  Louisa 
thought  on  her  father's  assertion,  that  they 
were  made  for  each  other — an  assertion 
the  truth  of  which  every  hour  seemed  to 
confirm  :  but  so  strongly  had  she  once  felt 
persuaded  that  her  heart  could  never  own 
another  lord  save  Donald^  that  although 
she  could  not  help  rejoicing  that  his  image 
had  ceased  to  intrude  upon  her^  because 
she  felt  it  a  sin  against  her  wedded  lord, 
yet  she  scarcely  thought  it  consistent  to 
allow  that  another  really  supplied  his 
place  ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
feel  precisely  the  same  palpitations  and 
fears  which  had  filled  her  heart  for  one 
she  was  forbidden,  she  was  apt  to  conclude 
that  she  did  not  hold  him  equally  dear, 
though  sensible  that  he  stood  far  higher  in 
her  estimation. 

Of  one  circumstance  that  looked  like 
love,  she  was,  however,  painfully  certain  | 
the  absence  of  Edward  was  ever  exces- 
sively irksome  to  her,  and  neither  her 
books,  works,  nor  music,  could  beguile  the 
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time;  yet  she  never  felt  that  want  of  ge- 
neral society  which  she  had  expected  she 
should,  and  which  he  apprehended  she  did; 
he  never  left  her  but  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  little  stock  of  pleasures, 
either  by  procuring  her  books,  or  explor- 
ing unknown  paths,  visiting  some  distant 
object  of  charity,  or  purchasing  some  de- 
licacy not  easily  procured  ;  but  had  he 
known  how  much  he  was  missed,  he  would 
certainly  have  procured  a  substitute  for  all 
his  expeditions.  *    .1 

At  an  early  period  of  their  arrival  in 
Wales,  Louisa  had  been  sensible  that  how- 
ever possible  it  was  for  her  to  submit  to 
her  present  situation,  yet  the  same  possir 
bility  by  no  means  extended  to  Barnard, 
and  as  she  had  no  longer,  the  necessity 
which  existed  when  she  set  out,  she  defer- 
red from  time  to  time  sending  for  her, 
though  sensible  of  the  want  of  a  servant, 
especially  as  the  little  girls  went  away 
every  morning,  to  what  they  called  school, 
but  what  she  imagined  was  the  abode  of 
Miss  Peters,  who  still   continued  her  kind 
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instruction  to  them,  since  they  appeared 
reconciled  to  her  loss,  but  were  evidently 
cautioned  against  mentioning  her  name. 
Phoebe,  though  well  meaning,  was  so  very 
outre,  that  it  was  impossible  to  claim  her 
services  in  personal  attention,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  so  very  respectable^  as  to  ren- 
der it  equally  difficult, 

"  I  have  seen  a  very  nice-looking  girl^, 
that  might,  1  think,  be  useful  to  you,"  said 
Edward  one  day,  '*  but  when  I  spoke  to 
her,  she  ran  away  affrighted ;  perhaps  if 
you  could  see  her  yourself,  your  voice 
might  tame  her/* 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  that;  I  conclude 
iny  words  would  only  meet  the  usual  '  din 
sassenic/  by  way  of  answer;  but  I  can  go 
and  look  at  her  as  well  as  any  other  curio- 
sity ;  1  cannot/ail  of  finding  pleasure  in  my 
walk." 

As  they  passed  on,  they  met  two  gipsey 
women,  who  earnestly  entreated  them  to 
have  their  fortunes  told.  Edward  gave  them 
a  shilling,  but  would  not  listen  to  their 
prophecy.     "  I  believe/'  said  he,  '^  that 
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line  of  Pope's  made  an  unusual  impression 
on  me  from  a  boy,  '  Heaven  from  all  crea- 
tures hides  the  book  of  fate/  for  I  have  al- 
ways felt  unusual  horror  at  the  idea  of 
unfolding  even  a  single  page  of  it." 

*'  So  have  I/'  returned  Louisa ;  ''  it  is 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  could  not 
practise  a  jest." 

*'  Pretty  Missey/'  said  one  of  the  wo- 
men, '^  you've  a  bin  crossed  in  your  incli- 
nations; but  show  me  your  hand,  and  I'll 
tell  you  when  your  sweetheart  will  come 
back." 

*'  A  pretty  decisive  proof,"  said  Edward, 
'*  of  astrological  powers;  it  seems  matri- 
mony has  not  set  its  mark  on  your  brow^ 
Louisa." 

But  Louisa  felt  her  cheek  glow>  with 
some  mark  traced  by  memory  or  modesty, 
and  she  hurried  on,  fearful  of  hearing  more, 
leading  the  way  over  the  rugged  declivity 
of  a  mountain,  till  a  narrow  pathway  was 
found  entering  a  beautiful  little  glen, 
when  the  women  being  completely  out  of 
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sightj  she  Stopped,  evidently  out  of  breath 
and  fatigued,  and  took  her  husband's  arm. 

"Go  a  little  farther,  my  dear,  and  I  will 
find  you  a  beautiful  seat  on  a  little  knoll, 
which  I  remarked  yesterday,  under  a 
weeping  birch;  you  have  indeed  an  aver- 
sion to  fortune-telling  ;  you  fly  from  it  as 
if  an  adder  had  crossed  your  path."  Louisa 
blushed  still  deeper. 

At  this  moment  they  perceived  this  very 
knoll  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
gypsies,  whose  materials  for  a  tent,  and 
their  utensils  for  cooking,  were  laid  by  the 
side  of  it,  and  under  the  birch  tree  were 
two  children,  of  about  four  or  five  years 
old,  laid  fast  asleep;  at  a  little  distance  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  old  sat  watching  them ; 
her  long  dark  hair  fell  matted  over  her 
shoulders  and  her  forehead  ;  and  she  was 
literally  clothed  in  rags,  and  completely 
barefooted,  whereas  the  women  they  had 
met  v^ere  decently  dressed,  and  the  sleep- 
ing children  bore  no  appearance  of  want; 
as  they  remarked  this,  the  girl  whose  back 
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was  towards  them,  first  learned  that  some- 
body was  near  her,  and  stroking  back  her 
hair,  she  turned  towards  them  a  face  of  un- 
common beauty,  notwithstanding  the  dirt 
by  which  it  was  disfigured,  and  the  almost 
idiotic  apathy  of  its  expression. 

*'  This  girl  is  not  a  gypsey,"  said  Ed- 
ward ;  *'  her  hair,  though  dark,  is  not  black  ; 
slie  is  so  tanned  and  dirty,  one  cannot 
judge  from  her  complexion  ;  but  her  eyes 
and  features  are  different  from  any  I  have 
ever  seen;  they  are  certainly  a  very  dis- 
tinct race  of  people ;  like  the  Jews,  they 
never  can  be  mistaken.** 

*'  Speak  to  her,  we  shall  learn  more  by 
her  voice/' 

"  By  her  voice  we  may,  but  not  by  her 
answers  ;  young  as  she  is,  she  is  doubtless 
initiated  in  the  art  of  equivocation,  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  fortune-telling." 

"  Are  you  the  daughter  of  either  of  the 
women  we  met?" 

'*  No." 

*'  Do  you  belong  to  them  ?** 

VOL.   IV.  G 
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■"  Yes.'' 

^^  How  came  you  to  belong  to  them  ?" 

To  this  question  there  was  no  answer, 
and  Edward  observed  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  conceiving  the  girl  an  adept; 
though  apparently  stupid  at  first,  yet  the 
anxious  looks  she  cast  around,  and  which 
were  darted  from  dark  hazel  eyes  of  no 
common  brilliance,  as  she  answered  their 
interrogatories,  indicated  fear ;  and  he 
thought  her  silence  might  proceed  from 
apprehension  of  the  gypsies'  return,  to 
whom  she  was  probably  a  servant ;  he  felt 
interested  for  a  young  creature  thus  en- 
slaved to  the  vicious,  and  at  an  age  when 
she  stood  on  the  confines  of  new  crime, 
and  deeper  degradation.  *^  II  is  a  shock- 
ing thing,"  said  he,  ''  to  see  a  human 
being  in  a  state  so  deplorable;  I  do  not 
think  her  apparent  stupor  proceeds  from 
want  vof  intellect ;  who  knows  what  she  may 
hav-e^sufiTered." 

"  \i  is  dreadful  to  think  of;  so  pretty 
too,  so  very  pretty."  Louisa  spoke  as  if 
an   automaton  were  before  her;   but  .the 
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spark  of  vanity  was  not  dormant  even  in 
this  lost  child;  she  again  shook  back  her 
locks,  rose,  and  folding  her  hands  over  the 
bundle  of  rags  that  enfolded  het,  dropt  no 
ungraceful  curtsey  to  the  lady. 

''  Tell  me,  my  good  child,  how  long 
you  have  lived  with  the  gypsies?" 

"  Ever  since  I  ran  away.'* 

**  And  where  did  you  run  away  from  ?** 

She  hesitated,  and  looking  suspiciously 
at  Mr.  Sefton,  he  retired  to  some  distance, 
when  wbisperingiy  she  said,  "  If  I  tell 
you,  will  you  take  me  back?!' 

''  Certainly  not,  if  you  <lon*t  wish  to 
go." 

'•'  Well  then,  I'll  tell  ijou,  but  don't  tell 
him;  I  ran  away  from  the  workhouse,  be- 
cause the  ne^v  master  beat  me  so  for  cry- 
ing ;  'tis  a  long  time  since  now,  and  I 
never  cry,  no,  never — neither  for  beating 
nor  starving." 

Louisa  shuddered  as  she  inquired,  "  Why 
did  you  cry  then  ?" 

*'  Because  my  granny  was  dead,  \vha 
G  2 
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used  io  love  me,  arid  I  loved  her ;  and  some- 
tiiwies  lib  V  ©  iter  yet.  ** 
•  '"  And   who  is  good  to  you  now,  and 
iores  yon  ?":     i.^b! 

"  Nobody  %ut  litile  Bill  ;  that's  he— I 
uiirsed  him  c  ever  since  he  was  born  ;  she 
took  me  for  that;,: and  I  go  a-begging  with 
him."  .,;  V   . 

*^  Have  ■  y &Oii »>'htt<^^  Another,  no  father, 
child?" 

''  I  never  htdlio  father,  and  granny  said 
my  mother  died  before  I  could  run  ;  so  I 
was  put  in  the  workhouse,  and  granny 
nursed  me,  and  taught  me  to  say  prayers, 
and  knit^  and  read  the  Testament,  and 
€peak  proper." 

"  It  was  a  sad  thing  that  you  came  to 
these  wicked  people,  child  \" 

"  I  was  almost  starved  to  death  when 
they  found  me,  and  they  fed  me  then,  and 
was  good  to  me;  yes,  they  was." 

"  But  they  are  not  good  now,  I  fear  ?*' 
The  girl  slipped  one  shoulder  from  un- 
der its  miserable  covering,  and  discovered 
bruises    which    spoke   more    than    words* 
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Louisa  cast  her  eyes  imploringly  towards 
her  husband,  as  she  cried,;  "  Look  here  ! 
oh,  how  dreadful  !"  but  the  child;,  with  a 
mixture  of  instinctive  modesty  and  fear, 
instantly  replaced  her  coveringj  and  was 
again  shy  and  silent.  -riiD  -r. , 

*'  I  must  save  this  child,  indeed!  must," 
said  Louisa,  ''  at  least  1  must  do  something 
for  her/* 

"  And  why  not  every  thing,  my  dear 
Louisa,  that  yoiir  heart  wishes  for  ?  we  are 
not  so  poor  as  to — I  hav€  not  reduced  you 
to ': 

*'  Dear  Edward,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
that;  but  it  is  certainly  rather  an  impru- 
dent thing  to  take  a  child  from  people  pro- 
verbially wicked  ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  dare 
trust  her,  Mrs.  Morgan  may  not  think  her  a 
safe  inmate:  but  since  you  think  it  right,  I 
could  really  wish  to  try. — What  is  your 
name,  my  girl  ?" 

''  Sally  Dixon,"  said  the  child,  eagerly 
adding,  "  and  they  called  my  mother  Sally 
Dixon,  I  believe,  lady,  for  granny  said  so; 
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we  belbnged   to  the  parish  of  Chapelrick, 
near  the  city' of  Bristol,  once." 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  was  uttered 
clearly  proved  that  either  the  person  she 
called  granny  had  taught  her  to  repeat  it 
by  rote  during  her  infancy,  or  the  gypsies 
had  made  it  a  part  of  her  begging  story  ; 
and  the  idea  of  her  being  thus  initiated  in 
falsehood  for  a  moment  checked  the  warm 
flow  of  charity  in  their  hearts  towards  her; 
but  Edward  considered  that  the  greater  was 
her  danger,  the  greater  was  the  call  for  as- 
sistance ;  while  Louisa,  in  despite  of  the 
whispers  of  her  judgment,  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  abandon  the  idea  she  had  formed 
of  saving  her:  as  she  stood  meditating 
what  to  do,  the  girl  perceived  a  gypsey  re- 
turning, and  entering  the  glen^  though  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance ;  for  the  first 
time  she  ventured  to  address  Edward,  who 
was  at  that  moment  returning  his  hand- 
kerchief into  his  pocket,  saying,  in  a  voice 
o^  hurry,  and  almost  terror,  *' Please  to 
keep  it  in  your  hand,  or  else,  sir " 
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"  Your  mistress  will  steal  it,  I  suppose?^ 

*'  No,  sir,  not  that,   but ** 

"  But  what?  speak  the  truth,  my  good 
girl,*'  said  Louisa  anxiously. 

"  She  will  beat  me  again  for  not  taking 

Louisa  shuddered  with  streaming  eyes. 

''  If  I  beg  you  of  your  mistress  for  this 
lady,  and  take  you  to  a  good  house,  and 
give  you  clothes  and  victuals,  will  you 
wait  on  this  lady,  and  do  as  your  granny 
taught  you,  and  be  good  always,  Sally  ?" 

It  was  evident  she  dared  not  answer,  for 
the  woman  approached,  and  as  she  drew 
near,  she  began  in  a  canting  tone,  and,  with 
her  original  vacancy  of  countenance,  to 
beg. 

"  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  this  girl," 
said  Mr.  Sefton  to  the  gypsey,  whose 
rights  over  her  he  had  no  inclination  to 
dispute  ;  "  will  you  part  with  her  to  me  ?" 

'*  Lord  love  your  honour,  what  did  your 
honour  think  of  giving  for  her  .^  she's  a 
fine  girl  as  ever  sun  shone  on." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  notclothe  her  bet- 
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ter,  being  so  fine  a  girl ;  .she;  if  a  bundle  of 
rags." 

**  Lord  love  your  honour^,  she  is  a  na- 
tural, or  little  belter;  'ti^  »o  use  giving 
her  any  thing/' 

''  WelL   I  will   give  you  a  guinea  for 

her/*  •,-)■.■  ,:;^-y.     . 

"  Oh,  five,  your  honour  !  I  wou-loln't  take 
less  from  my  own  father;  consider  I  found 
her  starved,  and  beaten,  and  dying,  and  I 
saved  her,  and  reared  her  till  now,  and 
made  her  what  she  is,  your  honour;  she 
has  me  to  thank  for  every  thing.*' 

To  look  at  the  poor  child  and  consider 
her  state,  rendered  this  appeal  ludicrous ; 
and  Edward  couJd  scarce  forbear  smiling, 
as  he  held  out  two  guineas,  which  were 
gladly  accepted,  and  the  astonished  girl 
beheld  herself  transferred  in  a  way  very 
different  to  the  usual  negociations  respect- 
ing property,  in  the  tribe  to  which  she  had 
lately  belonged. 

"When  told  to  accompany  her  new  mis- 
tress, on  whom  she  looked  as  a  being  of  a 
saperlor  order,   though    conscious  of  the 
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mighty  change  in  her  favour,  the  only 
affection  her  young  heart  had  yet  known 
to  cheer  her  many  miseries,  at  once 
checked  her  hopes,  and  suspended  her 
steps.  ''  Shall  I  leave  Bill  i^  and  shall  I 
never  see  him  again  ?"  cried  she,  hastening 
to  the  child,  and  clasping  him  eagerly  in 
her  arms;  he  awoke  and  kissed  her,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  looking  towards 
Louisa,  seemed  almost  to  say,  *'  she  could 
not  leave  him;"  but  the  angry  voice  of 
his  mother  instantly  aroused  her,  and 
having  once  more  fondly  embraced  him, 
she  hastened  to  follow  her  lady,  whom  she 
approached  rather  as  an  inferior  animal 
prepared  to  obey  her  will,  than  a  rational 
creature  disposed  to  yield  grateful  obe- 
dience. 

But  when  she  entered  the  tidy  kitchen 
of  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  obtained  was  related,  not  all  the 
good  woman's  gratitude,  and  her  sense  of 
dependance  on  the  young  couple,  could 
prevent  her  from  remonstrating  on  the  ut- 
G  3 
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ter  impossibility  of  receiving  such  a  filthy 
and  improper  guest,  one  who  would  teach 
her  children  to  lie  and  steal,  and  probably 
open  her  doors  to  the  vagrants  with  whom 
she  had  so  long  associated.  Although 
neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Sefton  could  bring 
themselves  to  this  belief,  yet  they  felt  that 
Mrs,  Morgan*s  Fears  as  a  mother  w'ere  ex- 
cusable; and  they  respected  that  principle 
in  her,  which  refused  to  risk  the  contami- 
nation of  her  children's  minds  for  any  tem- 
porary good.  Far  from  regarding  her  pre- 
judices as  insults  they  had  a  right  to  re- 
sent, they  sought  only  to  reconcile  her  to 
a  species  T>i  benevolence  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  as  inherent  in  her  mind 
as  theirs,  and  to  make  her  feel  herself 
their  coadjutor  in  an  act  of  Christian  kind- 
ness towards  a  being  so  deplorably  si- 
tuated. In  a  short  time  she  became  so  faV 
reconciled  as  to  allow  her  admittance,  and 
even  to  assist  Phoebe,  who  was  thoroughly 
good-natured,  in  making  this  poor  outcast 
an  admissible  guest;  and  long  before  her 
ablutions  were  performed,    tears   of  pity 
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ftad  Streamed  over  the  wounds  of  the  help- 
les!i  orphan  from  the  eyes  of  the  sympa- 
thizing widow,  who  became  only  the  more 
anxious  to  benefit  her,  from^  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  opposed  her  entrance, 
and  who  listened  to  her  sad  story  with  all 
the  interest  of  feliow-sufflering. 

Sally  Dixon,  nearly  shorn  of  her  matted 
locks,  dressed  in  a  tidy  cap  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan's, and  a  cotton  gown  of  her  late 
boarders,  with  hands  and  face  perfectly- 
clean,  v/as  so  different  a  creature  to  the 
little  gypsey  girl,  that  scarcely  could  Louisa 
believe  she  \^' as- her  'protegee;  she  remarked, 
that  although  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl,  she 
was  not  so  handsome  as  she  gave  promise 
of  being ;  and  that  she  resembled  a  culti- 
vated mountain,  which  in  attaining  utility, 
loses  the  magnificent  wildness  which  gave 
grandeur  to  barrenness,  and  interest  to.  de- 
formity. 

"  But  as  we  want  her  to  be  useful  and' 
happy,  good  and  agreeable,  we  can  spare 
these  wild  graces  very  well.  I  ant.. much 
ojeased  with  her  appearance;,  there  is  some- 
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thing'  in  her  face  that  seems  familiar  to  my 
eye;  and  her  voice  is  so  much  so,  that  I  can 
hardly  believe  her  to  be  a  stranger;  I  pro- 
mise myself  that  she  will  be  as  great  a 
comfort  to  you,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  blessing  to  her.'^ 

Nor  were  these  hopes  ill-founded  ;  Sally 
was  obedient  from  habit,  and  docile  from 
nature;  and  finding  herself  ever  kindly 
treated,  and  her  little  blunders  and  igno- 
rancles  neilh^er  followed  by  blows  nor 
oarhfi,  she  soon  conquered  that  terror, 
which  rendered  her  apparently  stupid ; 
whilst  she  imbibed  such  a  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  her  benefactors,  and  of  happiness 
in  her  altered  circumstances,  as  to  render 
her  a  subject  of  delightful  contemplation  ; 
but  such  was  her  dread  of  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  gypsies,  who  she  doubted 
Eot  would  strip  her  of  her  clothing,  and 
treat  her  worse  than  ever,  that  she  scarcely 
ever  ventured  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
garden,  unless  in  company  with  Phoebe. 

Ever  actively  benevolent,  Louisa  did 
not  disdain  to  revive  the  lessons  of  her 
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jrr^Dny  in   the  mind  of  Sally-,  whom  she 
taught  to  read  and  write,   observihg,   that 
untilshe  could  be  trusted  safely^  it  would  be 
"certainly  better  to  keepher  oiitof  the  way  of 
the  little  girls;  but  their  brtittier,  who  was 
scarcely  turned  three  years  old,  wasihe  subr- 
stitute  of  poor  Bill  to  the  affectionate  heart 
of  Sally  ;  with  him  she  was  more  easy  than 
any  other  inhabitant  of  the  house,  because 
more  equal,  as  she  conceived,  in   point  of 
knowledge,  and  because  he  could  not  de- 
spise her  for  having  been  either  the   inha- 
bitant of  a  workhouse,  or  the  associate  of  a 
gang  of  gypsies,  both  of  which  rendered 
her   amenable  to   the    contempt   of  even 
Phcebe  and  her  companions;  little  Charles 
•was  by  this  means  brought  more  into  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Sefton  than   he    had  ever 
been,   and    as   he  was   the  first  child  with 
whom  she  had  ever  lived,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  became  a  most  engaging  object  of 
-attention.     He  was  a   fair  and  ruddy  boy, 
the  darling  of  his  widowed  parent,  and  just 
enough  of  a  pet  to  be  free  without  being 
troublesome,   against  which    the    anxious 
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mother  was  continually  guarding.  Edward 
was  delighted  with  him,  as  he  was  not  only 
his  constant  plaything  in  the  house,  but 
ever  hailed  his  return  to  it  with  that  un- 
cp,nstrained  and  genuine  expression  of  joy 
and  welcome,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart; 
yet  would  it  often  awaken  a  sigh  for  his 
own  disappointment,  and  he  would  inward- 
ly ejaculate,  "  Louisa's  child  would  have 
loved  me  at  least." 

So  much  had  Louisa  recovered  her  spirits 
of  late,  and  so  reconciled  had  she  appeared 
to  the  change  of  situation  she  cxpericJiced, 
that  an  indifferent  observer,  who  saw  that 
she  was  not  only  tranquil,  but  that  her 
countenance  ever  brightened  at  the  ap- 
proach of  her  husband,  that  his  judgment, 
his  taste,  Ms  opinions,  guided  hers,  would 
have  justly  concluded  that  their  affection 
was  mutual,  or,  perhaps,  that  it  was  even 
more  strongly  felt  on  her  side.  But  Edr- 
ward  unhappily  had  learnt  to  doubt,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  own  feelings  been  con,- 
trasted  by  the  coldness  of  hers ;  yet  such 
was  the  undeviating  propriety  of  her  maii^ 
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nerSj  such  her  high  sense  of  duty,  and  sp 
great  his  esteem  and  admiration  of  her  cha- 
racter^ that  he  considered  her  capable  of 
more  than  ever  ^voman  was,  and  believed 
that  she  could  cheerfully  submit  to  sacri- 
fice what  are  orenerallv  considered  the 
charms  of  life,  and  embrace  solitude  and 
comparative  poverty  with  pleasure;  though 
a  man  to  whom  she  was  indifferent  was  the 
sole  cause,  and  the  sole  companion  of  her 
retirement. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Sweet  are  the  occupations  of  benevolence, 
delicious  the  tears  of  compassion;  and  such 
were  they  found  by  Louisa,  as  she  listened 
to  the  sad  stories  of  poor  Sally^,  *'  wlien  she 
did  speak  of  some  disastrous  stroke  which 
her  youth  suffered/'  or  vvhen  she  imbibed 
from  a  mistress  she  almost  adored  instruct 
tions  which  she  bound  "  even  to  her  heart's 
core/'  It  was  now  the  very  height  of"  sum- 
mer, and  Louisa  was  much  oppressed  by 
the  heat,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  house  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  she  had  therefore  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  the  little  boy,  and  employment 
in  giving  instruction  to  her  little  maid. 
Nor  when  deprived  of  her  husband's  so- 
ciety did  she  disdain  that  of  Mrs.  Morgan, 
who,  though  confined  in  her  views,  had 
much  good  sense,  and  whose  erudition, 
though  small,  was  useful,  and  even  agree- 
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2ble,  to  a  youf\g  woman  of  Louisa's  chiiracr 
ter  and  i^ducation  ;  for  she  was  weJl  f^(\d  ijj 
her  BiW^,.  and  possessed  ki)Q>y]pdjg^!<jpX^ 
nected  with,  and  ilkistBative  of>  the  divin,^ 
writings  which  often  placed  passages  ancl 
characters  of  holy;  writ^in  a  new,  and  i  interest- 
ing point  of  view.  There  wa^. something 
delightful  in  marking  the  effect  of  this,  di,- 
"vine  instruction,  and  the  pure  fgcith  ,i^ 
awakened  upon  the  mitvd.pf  one  who  had 
suffered  all  the  agonies  of  I^erea-ved  U>ve> 
and  all  the  sorrows  of  5e>'ere  poverty,  as  a 
widowed  mother,  yet  had  still  trusted^ 
hoped,  prayed,  and  toiled'.,  for  her  little 
ones,  as  one  whose  afRictions.w^re  giv^n 
for  her  good,  and  who  now  rejoiced  under 
a  partial  assistance,  as  the  earnest  of  greater 
help  from  the  same  noly  souriqe,  whom  she 
was  fully  pei'suaded  had  accorded  it  to.  her 
faith  and  her  supplications. 

Gratitude  to  man  is  a  delightful  sensa- 
tion, but  it  is  too  frequently  blended 
with  pain,  either  from  the  error  of  the  gi- 
ver or  the  receiver  ;  but  gratitude  to  God 
.is  unmixt  joy,  uiisullijed  tranquillity ;  and 
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although  the  pangs  of  memory  would  fre- 
quently ^ecur,  and  the  widow's  eye  be  suf- 
fused Avtth  tears  of  fond  regret,  yet  the  ge- 
neral expression  of  her  countenance  was 
ISO  gently  calm,  so  benignantly  happy,  that 
"Louisa  never  looked  upon  it  without  feel- 
ing a  species  of  support.  Thissupport  she 
more  literally  experienced  as  time  advan- 
ced, for  Mrs.  Morgan  was  a  skilful  nurse,  a 
kind  consoler  in  every  little  ailment,  and 
•seemed  almost  a  substitute  for  her' mother 
- — that  mother,  so  fondly  beloved,  so  far 
distant,  for  whose  return  she  often  sighed^ 
but  of  whose  absence  she  had  entirely 
ceased  to  complain,  lest  it  should  wound 
the  feelings  of  her  husband,  since  the  re- 
turn of  her  parents  would  be  doubtless  the 
return  of  those  conveniencies  he  might 
suppose  she  regretted — a  supposition  na- 
tural, although  unfounded. 

During  the  evenings  of  August,  Edward 
generally  conducted  Louisa  into  the  little 
glen,  where  they  had  found  Sally,  and 
which,  from  its  shadiness  and  beauty,  and 
its  being  the  haunt  of  the  feathered  race. 
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was  particularly  dear  to  her.  He  had  in  se- 
veral parts  constructed  little  rustic  seats 
for  her,  and  sometimes  would  read,  at 
others  take  his  flute  to  amuse  her.  One 
evening,  when  they  had  trod  the  grass  in 
perfect  silence^  listening  to  the  evening 
song  of  the  thrush,  Louisa  was  surprised 
by  a  female  voice,  which  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  with  a  voice  of  enchanting 
sweetness,  but  some  peculiarity  of  accent, 
sung  Ihe  beautiful  air  of  Moore's,  begin- 
ning— «  Fly  not  yet,"  &c. 

Astonished,  she  listened  in  profound  si- 
lence, casting  her  eyes  around  in  vain  for 
the  invisible  songstress,  when  the  words 
*'  stay,  oh  stay  !"  were  pronounced  with 
such  a  tone  of  peculiar  harmony  and  ten- 
derness, as  to  charm  her,  and  she  turned  to 
see  if  Edward  partook  her  admiration. 

His  face  was  scarlet,  but  in  a  moment 
became  pale ;  he  was  not,  like  her, 
subject  to  blushing,  nor,  except  when 
his  father  was  named,  wont  to  wear  a 
look  of  confusion;  what  could  she  think 
of   this  ?     The   evening    before  she   had 
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been  so  troubled  with  a  headach,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  lie  down;  the  same  circumstance 
had  occurred  twice  the  week  before,  yet 
she  understood  he  had  generally  taken,  the 
same  walk— Surely  this  was  Miss  Peters  ! 
and  was  it  not  probable  that  he  had  met 
her  ?  or  had  her  former  passion  returned? 
and  was  her  v,irtue  not  proof  against  her 
wish  to  fascinate  him  by  powers  so  extra- 
ordinary ? 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  affected  by 
what  he  heard,  and  that  in  the  emotion  le- 
gible on  his  ingenuous  countenance,  there 
was  an  expression  of  dread  which  was  un- 
definable,  save  by  supposing  that   he  was 
alarmed  lest  she  should  discover  how  much 
he  was  interested  in  the  unseen  lady.     His 
action   fully  corresponded  with  this  idea, 
for  he  involuntarily  stopped,  as  their  steps 
seemed   leading  them  to  discovery,  then 
turned  round,  although  they  had  not  been 
out  half  their  usual  time,  and  in   silence 
pursued  the  path  homeward. 

Every  person  who  has  lived  in  a  seclud- 
ed situation  in  the  country,  is  aware  how 
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tnnch  every  trifle  that  breaks  on  the  calm 
monotony  of  life  becomes  a  subject  of 
conversation,  and  an  excitement  to  curio- 
sity. Edward  and  bis  lovely  consort  had 
lived  long  enough  in  Wales  to  look  out  of 
the  window  at  the  butcher's  boy,  and  per- 
ceive the  smart  bonnet  of  the  farmer's 
wife ;  yet  an  incident^,  really  singular,  and 
completely  novel,  excited  not  a  single  re- 
mark ;  it  rested  on  the  hearts  of  each  too 
deeply  to  find  its  way  to  the  tongue;  nei- 
ther of  them  slept  all  night;  and  Louisa 
was  evidently  so  much  indisposed  the  next 
-day,  that  Mrs.  Morgan  felt  no  surprise  that 
the  squire  (as  she  called  him)  never  once 
took  up  his  fishing-rod,  or  left  his  lady  for 
a  single  moment. 

This  conduct  confirmed  Louisa  in  the 
idea  that  it  was  Miss  Peters  whom  she  had 
heard,  and  she  gave  her  husband  the  credit 
he  so  justly  deserved,  especially  when^  on 
the  following  morning,  on  her  observing  he 
did  not  look  well,  for  want  of  his  usual  ex- 
ercise, he  answered,  "  I  will  ride  over  to 
Caernarvon,  and  see  if  the  bookseller  has 
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got  '  The  Giaour'  as  he  promised  ;  and  i 
will  order  a  chaise  for  to-morrow,  that  you 
may  take  a  longer  airing  than  you  have 
had  lately,  my  dear/* 

Both  these  designs  were  accomplished, 
and  the  glen  was  not  visited,  and  Louisa 
thought  more  highly  of  her  husband  than 
even  before  she  had  been  thus  ^alarmed  ; 
but  who  is  always  wise?  Edward  had- 
soothed  his  own  fears,  almost  persuaded 
himself  they  were  in  part  groundless  ;  but 
he  had  a  little  curiosity  to  know  how  they 
had  been  excited.;  and  one  evening,  when 
the  moon  had  risen  with  unusual  splen- 
dor, and  Louisa  regretted  that  she  was  al« 
ready  too  much  fatigued  by  her  evening 
walk  to  go  out  again^  or  she  would  have 
done  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
moonbeams  fall  on  some  fine  masses  of 
rock  which  they  had  admired  under  the 
same  radiance  {\\g  month  before,  he  replied 
to  her  by  saying,  "  I  will  r-un  and  look  at 
them,  while  you  sit  at  the  window,  my 
dear;  you  will  be  aware  how  the  clouds 
which   overshadow  the  face  of  this  lovely 
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orb  cast  their  broad  shadows  on  the  rocks 
and  foliage  when  I  am  there." 

He  darted  away,  and  Louisa  continued 
looking  upwards  ;  but  as  she  recollected 
that  these  very  rocks  formed  a  part  of  the 
glen,  she  wished  that,  notwithstanding  her 
fatigue,  she  had  accompanied  him  thither, 
and  would  have  followed,  had  not  Mrs. 
Morgan  remonstrated. 

She  thought  he  never  would  return  ;  she 
was  convinced  that  something  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  must  have  detained  him. 
It  could  not  be  the  moon,  for,  in  her  opi- 
nion, there  was  no  particular  beauty  in 
the  evening.;  yet  she  continued  to  gaze 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  mirror,  in  which  she 
could  see  what  Edward  was  doing,  or  hear 
to  whom  he  was  listening. 

Mrs.  Morgan  had  brought  in  the  slight 
refreshment  which  was  their  usual  supper, 
and  Louisa  declared  she  was  ready  to  die 
with  hunger;  but  when  pressed  to  eat  by 
the  good  woman,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  taste  any  thing;  and  at  length  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan herself  allowed   that  his  honour  did 
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make  it  rather  latish,  yet  ivith  a  hatvest 
moon  over  his  head,  and  such  a  many 
beautiful  things  about  him,  it  was  no  won* 
der  he  liked  to  ramble  a  bit.  Poor  Miss 
Peters  used  to  walk  by  moonlight  for 
hours  and  hours. 

"  And  she  used  to  sing,  did  she  ?"  asked 
Louisa,  in  breathless  agitation,  and  angrr 
with  herself  the  moment  after. 

^*  No,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  she  did  ;  at 
least  I  never  heard  her." 

*"'  But  she  has  a  very  fine  voice  ?" 
"  As  to  that,  she  can  join  in  the  Evening 
Hymn  ;  but  that  is  all.  Either  of  my  little 
girls,  though  I  say  it,  sing  much  better 
than  her — She  understands  it,  but  she  has 
no  voice." 

For  the  only  time  in  her  life,  Louisa  was 
tempted  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Morgan  de- 
ceived her.  She  arose  impatiently,  and 
went  into  the  garden  ;  but  had  scarcely 
reached  the  wicket-gate  which  enclosed  it, 
when  she  espied  Edward  advancing  to- 
wards it,  and  she  instantly  went  out  to 
meet  him.     Such  were  her  first  emotions  of 
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joy,  that  she  felt,  as  before,  ready  to  clasp 
him  to  her  breast ;  but  the  idea  that  he 
had  been  listening  to  the  singer,  perhaps 
seeing  or  searching  for  her,  overshadowed 
her  mind  before  she  reached  him,  and  the 
on!y  words  she  uttered  were  merely,  "You 
have  been  very  long,  Mr.  Sefton." 

*'  I  fear  I  have,"  was  the  only  reply  ; 
but  it  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  despon- 
dency, as  to  check  either  reproach  or  in- 
quiry; and  the  moon  just  then  passing 
through  a  cloud,  prevented  all  observation 
on  his  countenance.  He  did  not,  on  en- 
tering, either  taste  his  supper,  or^  zi  he  was 
wont,  relate  his  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject  that  had  attracted  him.  His  face  was 
pale,  and  his  countenance  troubled  ;  he 
had  never  worn  so  much  distress  in  his  fea- 
tures since  the  time  of  her  illness,  and  it 
was  mingled  with  much  of  that  vexation 
that  marked  it  when  under  the  influence 
of  his  father's  errors. 

When  Louisa  came  down  the  following: 
morning,  she  found   her   husband  reading 
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a  note,  which,  on  her  appearance,  he  has- 
tily put  aside,  and  soon  after  inquired  whe- 
ther she  found  herself  inclined  to  ride  again, 
as  he  would  himself  fetch  her  a  chaise? 
There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  this 
Tequest  which  impressed  Louisa  with  the 
idea  that  he  wanted  an  excuse  for  going 
out,  or  in  some  way  avoiding  her  eye,  for 
the  same  embarrassment  still  hung  about 
him.  She  declined  the  proposal,  but  said 
somewhat  faintly,  *'  But  do  not  let  that 
prevent  t/^u  from  going  out.'* 

Edw^ard  rose,  as  if  he  were  about  to  avail 
himself  of  the  permission  instantly,  as  if 
there  was  a  perturbation  within  which  he 
must  hide  from  every  eye,  or  a  distaste  to 
the  house  that  he  could  not  conquer.  He 
had  never  exhibited  such  a  sensation,  even 
for  a  moment,  since  the  period  of  their 
marriage,  and  this  thought  struck  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  Louisa.  Anxious  to  hide 
her  emotion,  she  put  her  hand  into  her 
work-box,  and  taking  out  a  miniature  of 
Henry,  painted  when  he  first  went  abroad, 
she  looked  earnestlv  at  it,  and  fancied  she 
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had  an  excuse  in  wiping  away  the  drops 
awakened  by  jealousy,  as  she  ejaculated, 
•*  Poor  Henry  !  if  Chalon  painted  you 
now,  he  would  find  you  much  altered." 

'*  Not  for  the  worse/'  said  Edward,  who, 
like  his  Louisa,  found  the  picture  afford  him 
some  relief;  "  not  for  the  worse,  certain- 
ly— By  the  way,  the  very  first  thing  you 
do,  on  our  return  to  town,  shall  be  to  sit  to 
Mr.  Phillips;  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  you 
know,  and *' 

'*  I  have  no  inclination,  and  it  will  be 
no  disappointment  to  him  ;  numbers  will 
supply  my  place  gladly.'* 

"  But  it  will  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  me." 

Louisa  looked  full  in  Edward's  face ; 
not  the  shadov/  of  deception  met  her  eye. 

"  You  know,**  continued  he,  ''  that 
when  you  saw  his  picture  of  the  watch,  you 
were  enchanted  with  it,  and  said  no  one 
understood  the  female  form,  expressed  the 
female  mind,  so  well  as  him,  and  I  went  im- 
mediately to *' 
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"  I  will  cerUutili/  sit/'  said  Louisa,  smil- 
ing at  his  eagerness^  and  wondering  how 
she  could  for  a  moment  have  suspected 
him. 

Edward  saw  her  returning  confidence 
\viih  pleasure^  but  he  felt  his  heart  too  ill  at 
case  to  support  conversation  ;  yet  he  was 
determined  not  to  re-tread  any  of  his  usual 
haunts;  he  there  fore  proposed  walking  over 
to  Beth-Gellard,  on  which  she  immediately 
said,  ^'  I  wish  you  would,  for  I  will  take 
Mrs.  Morgan's  arm,  and  meet  you  halfway 
on  your  return." 

*'  Pray  do/*  said  Edward,  with  a  gay  air, 
as  if  his  heart  was  lightened  of  a  burthen, 
and  in  thus  seeming,  her  heart  was  really 
jightened  ;  and  soon  after  he  set  out,  she 
went  to  the  old  instrument,  and  began  to 
recall  her  own  powers  of  song,  and  went 
with  very  little  difficulty  even  through  the 
alarming  "  Fly  not  yet." 

Three  days  had  passed,  and  yet  Edward 
was  not  himself,  and  Louisa  began  to  think 
that  something  had  been  heard  from  his  fa- 
ther, tending  to  distress  him,  which  he  con- 
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cealed  from  her^  and  which  afflicted  him  by 
threatening  disgrace,  or  a  protracted  stay, 
which  she  knew  he  was  anxious  to  avoid 
on  her  account;  when,  in  the  evening  of  a 
day  which  had  been  showery,  and  confined 
her  to  the  house,  she  was  surprised  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Sally,  who  all  at  once 
dropped  down  on  her  knees  before  her,  and 
begged  her  *'  for  God's  sake  not  to  give  her 
upr 

**  Give  you  up,  child  !  what  do  you 
mean  ?'* 

"  Oh,  madam  !  oh,  dear  lady,  don't  ! — 
pray  don't !"  said  she,  looking  tremblingly 
through  the  window,  as  if  she  expected 
some  one  in  pursuit. 

"  What  are  you  alarmed  at,  child  ?  there 
is  nobody  coming ;  have  you  seen  any 
gypsies  ?" 

'^  Oh  yes  ;  that's  it  !  I  saw  one  talking 
to  master  under  the  bushes;  she  was  a-teli- 
ing  his  fortune,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  too  that  she  was  a-begging  and 
praying  for  me  '* 

"Pshaw,  child!    have  I   not    told   you 
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many  times  that  fortune-telling  was  very 
wicked  ?  and  therefore  you  are  certain 
your  master  would  not  have  his  fortune 
told — perhaps  he  was  giving  her  some- 
thing." 

''  Oh  no  !"  cried  the  child,   shuddering, 

and  bursting  into  tears;  "  if  she  was  not 

telling   his  fortune,  she  was  begging   for 

me,  for  she  pulled  his  hand  just  so,  and  she 

looked  up  in  his  face,  quite  miserable^  as  it 

were,  and  she  didn't  want  money  ;  she  was 

like  a  lady,  but  only  a  gypsey,  for  all  that." 

"  A  lady  and  a  gypsey,  how  can  that  be  ?" 

*'  Oh,  ma'am,  her  eyes  and  her  hair  are 

black  as  sloes  ;  and  though  she  is  not  quite 

brown,  yet  she  is  not  white,  like  you  and 

Miss  Peters  ;  and  I  take  it  she  is  the  queen 

of  the  gypsies  that  they  used  to  talk  about.*' 

**  When  did  you  see  Miss  Peters,  child?*' 

"  Oh,  raa*am,  she  came  here  the  day  you 

went    out   in   the  chaise,   and  staid  till  it 

was  almost  dark." 

Louisa  sent  the  child  away,  assuring  hep 
ihey  should  never  take  her  away ;  and  to 
footh  her  mind,  desired  Phoebe  to  lock 
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the  doors;  but  having  made  this  effort,  she 
sunk  into  her  chair  tremblinix  and  bewil- 
dered.  The  real  distress  of  the  child  prov- 
ed that  she  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  her 
artless  description  of  the  looks  and  attitude 
of  the  real  or  supposed  gypsey,  though  it 
partly  tended  to  exonerate  Edward  from 
the  guilt  of  a  criminal  attachment,  yet 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  held  meetings 
which  authorized  suspicion — Perhaps  the 
poor  wretch  whom  Sally  so  emphatically 
described  as  begging  and  praying,  was  al- 
ready the  victim  of  lawless  passion,  and 
— '*  Oh,  impossible!  impossible!'*  cried 
every  power  within  her;  **  Edward  never 
can,  never  will  be  a  seducer  —  to  think 
it  were  an  act  of  sacrilege/'  Yet  what 
to  think,  or  how  to  control  the"  terrible 
fears  which  shook  her  frame  and  tore  her 
mind  to  very  agony,  she  knew  not ;  yet 
never  had  she  been  so  anxious  to  conceal 
her  feelings  as  now,  not  only  from  her 
husband,  but  Mrs.  Morgan;  and  aware  that 
it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  hide 
them^  she  called  Sally  to  assist    her;  and 
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pleading  indisposition,  went  to  bed,  though 
.sensible  that  sleep  had  fled  her  eyes,  she 
could  almost  have  fancied  for  ever,  so  ra- 
pid was  the  whirl  of  her  thoughts,  so  vari- 
ous the  torments  she  endured,  and  the  ter- 
rible suspense  that  racked  her. 

When  Mrs.  Morgan  informed  Edward  at 
his  return  that  his  lady  was  gone  to  bed,  be- 
ing suddenly  indisposed,  his  countenance 
sunk  into  such  a  look  of  despondency,  not 
unmixed  with  alarm,  that  the  truly  kind 
hostess  took  abundance  of  pains  to  con- 
vince him  that  her  ailment  was  quite  na- 
tural and  temporary,  and  that  a  good 
night's  rest  would  quite  set  her  up  again; 
and  hoped  his  honour  would  make  as  lit- 
tle noise  as  possible,  lest  he  should  disturb 
her.  This  was  a  welcome  hint  to  both, 
for  Louisa,  though  unable  to  calm  her 
beating  bosom,  had  closed  her  eyes,  and 
Edward,  who  could  not  wish  to  see  them 
gaze  on  him,  from  that  circumstance  was 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  speaking,  even 
to  make  these  kind  inquiries  his  compas- 
sion would  have  prompted.     In  his  heart 
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sleep  was  for  this  night  as  effectually  mur- 
dered as  ir  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife, 
who  lay  cogitating  and  considering  on  all 
the  past,  and  trembling  for  the  future  in 
all^the  horrors  of  that  alternate  fear  and 
ague  which  torture  the  jealous,  and  which, 
io  be  known,  must  be  felt,  sincQ  even  the 
language  of  our  immortal  bard,  from  the 
lips  of  Kean  himself,  would  fail  to  pro- 
duce ^corresponding  sympathy  if  it  were 
addressed  to  a  heart  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing his  pangs — '^who  hopes,  yet  doubts — 
suspects,  yet  strongly  loves/' 

Louisa,  in  this  respect,  laboured  under 
a  disadvantage  not  frequently  experienced 
by  so  young  a  wife  ;  she  learnt  the  extent 
of  her  own  affection  only  by  the  pains  she 
experienced,  and  in  retracing  the  progress 
of  that  faithful  affection  Edward  had  so- 
long  evinced  for  her,  she  could  not  sooth 
her  sorrows  by  that  doctrine  so  dear  and 
so  common  to  youth,  that  "the  heart  ne- 
ver loves  but  once,"  since  she  was  herself 
a  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  was  corapel- 
h3 
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led  to  charge  herself  with  this  violation  of 
sentimental  purity,  at  the  only  moment 
when  it  could  not  contribute  to  her  hap- 
pinejss,  and  relieve  her  from  the  dreadful 
consciousness  of  being  an  unmatched  wife. 
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CHAP.  YI. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  have  perceived 
that  Edward  had  heard  in  the  voice  of  the 
unknown  syren  that  of  Antonia,  and  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

When  Edward  left  Louisa,  as  he  said,  to 
view  the  effects  of  the  moonbeatns  on  the 
rocks,  he  told  her  true  ;  but  it  was  like^vise 
his  intention  to  run  down  the  glen,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  which  there  was  a  cluster 
of  cottages,  and  to  make  inquiries  of  such 
as  could  answer  him,  whether  any  person 
answering  her  description  had  been  seen 
in  their  precincts,  intending,  if  he  found 
her  unaccompanied,  to  avoid  her  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  He  stood  for  a  time 
upon  a  little  acclivity,  sometimes  gazing 
on  the  moonbeams,  at  others  reverting  to 
the  more  interesting  object  of  his  curiosi- 
ty, and  considering  the  utter  improbability 
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of  such  a  visit,  almost  persuaded  himself  to 
renirn  without  further  inquiry.  'VYet/* 
added  he  lo  himself,  '*  if  it  is  not  Antonia, 
it  may  be  some  elegant  female,  like  our- 
selves^ under  a  temporary  cloud,  whose  so- 
ciety might  be  valuable  to  us,  and  to  whom 
ours  might  prove  an  acquisition.'*  He  de- 
scended, and  in  doing  so,  thought  another 
shadow  beside  his  own  spread  from  be- 
neath the  rork  ;  yet  all  was  silent ;  still  he 
^vas  convinced  some  one  was  near.  The 
shadow  was  that  of  a  woman;  either  it 
must  be  the  stranger,  or  Louisa  ;  and  as  the 
latter  had  expressed  a  desire  of  accompa- 
nying him,  he  spoke  as  to  her — "  My  dear, 
are  you  there,  Louisa  ?'* 

**  Louisa  is  not  here/*  said  a  voice  that 
thrilled  upon  his  nerves;  '^but  there  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  more  dear  than  her,  for 
oh  !  how  much  more  fondly  has  she  loved  !" 

*'  Antonia  !  was  it  you  then  that  I  heard 
in  the  jrlen  ?  I  ihousiht  Lcould  not  be  de- 
Served." 

•*  You  were  not;  the  voice  of  love  may 
b'etrav,  but    never   can   deceive.     I  am  a 
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^vretched,  undone,  unhappy  woman,  Ed- 
ward, and  I  come  to  you  for  comfort  ;  but 
fearful  of  disturbing  your  happiness  (if 
indeed  you  were  happy),  I  have  watched, 
night  by  night,  in  hopes  that  some  time 
you  would  come  hither  alone,  but  never 
found  you  till  now/' 

''  But  how  came  you  in  England  ?  what 
has  befallen  you  ?'* 

''  The  same  answer  will  serve  for  both — 
I  love.  In  your  cold  climate.  Love  exists 
only  ;  in  mine,  he  lives ;  you  bind  him 
with  a  thousand  petty  chains  of  duties  and 
proprieties,  which  fetter  and  constrain 
him  ;  in  mine,  a  heavier  load  is  laid  per- 
haps, but  once  broken,  it  is  gone  for  ever, 
I  have  broken  it ;  I  love  you,  Edward,  and 
I  have  renounced  the  world  for  you." 

"  My  dear  Antonia,  why  do  you  talk  so 
wildly  ?  know  you  not  that  I  am  married  r" 

''  Yes;  I  know  it  well;  my  heart  bears 
that  dagger  plunged  to  the  very  hilt.  U 
you  could  see  me,  Edward,  you  would  rehd 
in  my  altered  face  and  shrunken  form,  that 
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you  were  indeed  married — but  you  know 
not  to  whom.** 

''  Indeed  I  do;  the  best,  the  loveliest  of 
her  sex,  to  whom  my  heart  has  been  be- 
trothed from  my  childhood.** 

''  But  the  first  devil  she  saw,  she  changed 
her  love." 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Antonia  ?** 

^'\  mean  that  your  beloved  Louisa  loves 
another  ;  that  if  she  returned  your  early 
affection,  she  was  false  to  it ;  and  that  if 
she  did  not,  you  possess  not  her  virgin 
heart — that  was  the  prize  of  Mackenzie.'* 

A  dagger  seemed  to  enter  the  heart  of 
Edward  ;  he  laid  his  1  and  upon  if,  as  if  lo 
feel  that  it  were  mortal  ;  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  answer. 

**  For  her  whose  cold  bosom  could  see 
from  day  to  day  the  graces  of  your  mind, 
and  watch  the  unfolding  blossoms  of  your 
virtues  unmoved,  for  her  you  could  slight 
and  despise  a  being  who  distinguished  you 
from  the  day  she  beheld  you,  and  for  you 
could  renounce  all  that  ambition  and  va- 
nity had   presented  as  dear  in  life — yes, 
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Edward  !  would  you  have  condescended  to 
accept  ray  proffered  love,  you  would  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  forming  a  fond  and 
pliant  mind  to  your  own  views  of  all  that 
is  excellent  in  worn  a — nay,  more,  of  re- 
deeming an  immortal  soul  from  destruc- 
tion I But  it  is  over,   and  we   are  both 

lost  !'' 

*'  Lost !"  cried  Edward,  starting. 
"  Irreparably  lost  !  I  have  told  you  the 
truth  ;  that  truth  destroys  your  confidence 
in  Louisa  ;  and  when  to  this  I  add,  that  I 
am  thrown  upon  your  mercy,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  unprotected,  friendless, 
almost  pennyless — are  we  not  lost?" 

There  is  one  species  of  despair  as  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  virtue,  as  one  species  of 
hope  is  often  found.  Some  people  trust 
themselves  too  far,  others  resign  themselves 
without  a  struggle.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Antonia,  who,  feeling  that  she  had 
been  indiscreet  to  the  last  degree,  con- 
cluded she  must  be  guilty.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  should  de- 
spise a  woman  so  forward,  and  still  easier 
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for  a   woman   to  say,  *'  Were   I  a  man,  I 
should   loathe   such    a   creature  ;*'  but    it 
would  by  no   means  be  found  easy  for  a 
man,   long  sinking  under  the  real  or  ima- 
ginary indifference  of  a  wife  he  has  passion^ 
ately  loved,  suddenly  fired  by  jealousy  to 
revenge,  to  hear  a  lovely  woman,  whose  eve- 
ry tone  and  gesture  bespoke  her  love  for 
him,  still  more  strongly  than  her  words  and 
actions,  without  being  moved  by  her  tears, 
and,  in  some  degree,  sympathizing  in  her 
feelings.     On  such   a    night    as   this    tooj 
when  all  above,  and  all  around,  breathed; 
that  enchanting  repose  which   charms  the 
senses  and  subdues  the  soul,  surely   there, 
was  virtue  in  resistance  ? 

*'  You  are  not  lost,  Antonia,*'  said   Ed^ 
ward ;  '*  nor  am  I ;   we   may  be  wretched^ 
in  each  having  bestowed  a  tender  and  faiihr 
ful  heart  where  their  love  can  never  be  re- 
turned— but  yet *' 

*'  Never  !"  shrieked  Antonia,  ''  never  T^ 
Edward  was  silent ;   there  was  something.- 
so  terrible  in  her  voice,  he  dared  not  pro- 
voke the  despair  it  evinced;  he  was  welL 
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aware  that  in  her  mind  every  passion  was 
violent,  and  that  the  powerful  talents  she 
so  frequently  evinced,  and  the  utter  aban- 
donment to  her  love  \vhich  she  had  so  da- 
ringly displayed,  were  leagued  with  terri- 
ble resolution  and  agonizing  sorrows,  be- 
neath which  it  was  too  possible  for  reason 
and  religion  like  hers  to  bow  down  and  be 
extinguished. 

He  replied  gently,  "  My  faith  is  pled- 
ged, Antonia  ;  I  dare  appeal  to  your  own 
heart  for  what  I  ought  to  answer  you. 
There  appears  to  have  been  much  confident 
tial  communication  between  you  and  Mac- 
kenzie; perhapsyouare  not  very  differently 
situated  to  mvself.  A  man  of  honour,  who 
relies  upon  your  faith,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
ceived ;  consider  what  you  owe  to  him,  to 
yourself,  and  there  is  a  higher  considera- 
tion than  either,  Antonia/' 

*'  Oh  God  !  oh  God  !  what  a  very 
wretch  I  am  !**  cried  she,  casting  herself 
on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  weeping,  as 
it  were,  in  the  very  bitterness  of  repent- 
ance.    The  very  soul  of  Edward  was  mov- 
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ed  with  this  sad  spectacle  ;  he  would  have 
raised  hei^but  she  remained  for  some  time  as 
if  chained  to  the  earth  by  the  severity  of 
self-reproach  and  the  poignant  humiliation 
of  shame;  and  Edward,  unable  to  leave 
her,  and  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  situation,  and  the  surprise  his  absence 
must  occasion,  at  length  forced  her  to  rise, 
and  drawing  her  arm  under  his,  besought 
her  to  direct  her  steps  homewards. 

She  pointed  to  those  cottages  where  he 
imagined  she  had  taken  up  her  residence, 
but  which  he  now  recollected  as  being 
such  deplorable  huts,  it  was  terrible  to 
think  of  her  abiding  there  a  single  night ; 
he  mentioned  this,  and  lamented  it. 

''  When  the  mind's  at  ease,  the  body's 
delicate,'  I  think  your  great  poet  has  said." 

"  But  you  mentioned  your  distress,  An- 
tonia,  called  yourself  friendless  and  pen- 
nyless ;  if  you  are  so  indeed,  you  will 
surely  not  hesitate  to  accept  from  me  that 
which  I  ca7i  give  ?" 

*'  If  I  am  so,  it  is  by  choice  only — Ah,. 
Edward,  if  you  knew  to  what  penances  I 
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have  exposed  myself,  what  sufferings  I 
have  endured,  how  nobly  I  have  at  some- 
times struggled  with  the  passion  which  con- 
sumes me,  and  at  others  how  miserably  I 
have  been  its  victim,  oh,  I  am  sure  you 
would  pity  far  more  than  you  blame  me — ► 
yes,  even  your  Louisa  would  pity  me." 
"  I  do  pity  you — from  my  soul  I  do." 
*'  Think  what  it  is  for  the  heart  to  pic- 
ture perfection  it  never  can  attain,  and  to 
remember  that  the  very  virtues  it  admires 
forbid  its  approach — to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate that  which  it  so  ardently  esteems,  yet 
know  that  in  winnins:  sufferance  it  loses 
the  last  chance  of  awakening  love,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  it  is  estimated,  so 
it  will  be  avoided.  Oh  terrible,  terrible 
fate !  at  this  very  moment  you  wish  I  were 
yet  in  Spain.  The  only  power  I  have  ever 
possessed  over  you  has  been  to  make  you 
tremble." 

*'  You  say  you  love  me,  Antonia,  and  I 
believe  it;  but  would  you  make  that 
love  a  blessing,  to  so  control   it  that  it 
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became  not  a  curse  to  yourself;   you  dis- 
tress me  exceedingly/* 

*'  Do  I  indeed  distress  you  ?"  she  cried, 
turning  and  gazing  earnestly  upon  him ; 
'^  oh  !  there  is  a  terrible  comfort  in  this ! 
Had  I  ten  thousand  lives,  I  would  give  them 
all  to  wipe  away  a  tear  of  yours;  and  yet 
those  tears  are  precious  to  my  heart.  Ed- 
ward, you  pity  me  now,  you  will  one  day 
love  me.** 

"  Never  !**  again  trembled  on  Edward's 
lip,  but  he  feared  to  articulate  it;  he  wished 
to  leave  her  while  she  was  comparatively 
reasonable;  and  as  they  now  were  near 
the  dwellings,  he  slightly  pressed  her  hand, 
and  darting  into  the  glen,  was  quickly  out 
of  sight. 

When  he  reached  the  knoll  where  he  had 
so  often  sat  with  Louisa,  and  where  of  late 
he  had  certainly  enjoyed  a  communion  of 
taste  and  sentiment,  if  not  of  confidence, 
so  sweet,  that  it  appeared  little  short  of  all 
the  "  heaven  of  love,'*  he  threw  himself 
down   upon  it,  and  for  some  moments  iiL- 
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duloed  in  all  the  bitter  grief  the  assertions 
and  information  of  Antoniawas  so  well  cal- 
culated to  awaken  ;  but  a  short  period  of 
reflection  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  she 
had  produced  no  proof  of  Louisa's  pas- 
sion for  Donald,  beyond  what  he  had  him- 
self suspected,  and  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  vanity  to  believe 
that  any  such  proof  remained  untold. 
What  then  ?  Had  he  discovered  that  Lou- 
isa had  once  felt  a  transitory  passion  for 
Donald,  which,  as  a  daughter,  she  had  con- 
quered— that  it  had  probably  left  a  void 
m  her  heart  she  had  endeavoured  mostdu- 
teously  to  fill — and  that  her  conduct  as  a 
wife  had  bespoke  her  earnest  anxiety  to 
make  him  happy  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power  ?  Swrely  her  friendship  had  been  as 
warm,  her  attentions  as  kind  as  it  were  pos- 
sible; she  might  be  pitied  ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  even  self-love  to  blame  her. 

Thus  reasoning,  Edw-ard  arose,  and  re- 
turned, as  we  have  seen,  still  troubled  and 
anxi<His,  and  feeling,  in  despite  of  his  rea- 
soning, some  suspicion    towards  Louisa;- 
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and  notwithstanding  the  real  uprightness 
of  his  conduct,  a  sense  that  she  had  a  right 
to  suspect  him.  The  night  he  spent  was 
only  less  wretched  than  her  own,  and  there 
can  benodoubtbutAntonia  possessed  many 
of  his  wandering  and  troubled  thoughts. 
He  rose  early,  and  received  from  Phoebe  a 
note  addressed  to  him^  which  she  had  found 
laid  on  the  door  an  hour  before;  he  opened 
it,  and  read — 


''  My  anguish  on  the  review  of 
my  conduct  is  such,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
beseeching  you  to  pardon  me  the  chag- 
rin that  I  have  caused  you,  and  particularly 
my  having  blamed  in  so  rash  a  manner  one 
whom  I  ought  rather  to  have  copied.  The 
time  consumed  last  night  in  exhibiting  the 
sad  dominion  of  a  passion,  which  you  had 
probably  consigned  to  oblivion,  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  been  employed  in  seeking 
your  mediation  with  a  friend^  in  shewing 
you  the  clue  I  have  now  got  by  which  to 
trace  my  father — in  fact,  my  making  you 
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■what  you  wish  to  be,  and  can  be — a  friend 
and  brother;  but,  alas!  I  saw  you,  and  I 
forgot  all  beside. 

"  During  the  live-long  night  I  have  wan- 
dered round  ^our  dwelling  ;  I  have  envied 
the  walls  that  enclose  you,  the  beams  of 
light  that  shall  meet  your  opening  eyes; 
but  I  will  not  increase  mv  offence.  Alas! 
it  is  the  sad,  the  just  punishment  of  my 
crime,  to  know  that  my  love  offends  you. 

"  Farewell  !  You  cannot  answer  this; 
I  would  not  injure  your  peace — oh,  no  ! 
Happy,  envied  woman  !  your  eyes  may 
not  see  all  the  radiance  of  the  jewel  you 
possess  ;  yet  I  would  not  dim  them  with  a 
tear.  Once,  and  once  only,  will  I  see  him 
more— 'tis  the  last  indulgence  of  the 
wretched 

"Antonia." 


As  Edward  put  this  note  into  his  pocket, 
and  gave  one  sigh  to  the  writer,  and  ano- 
ther to  her  closing  resolution,  Louisa  en- 
tered the  room.     She   looked  very    pale; 
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and  he  could  not  help  believing  that  she 
vas  sufferii>g  from  him,  and  whilst  it  pain- 
ed him,  he  yet  felt  somewhat  gratified  ; 
but  he  could  not  think  of  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  evening  without  wishing 
to  escape  inquiry.  He  was  affected  by  the 
unblaming  tones  of  Louisa,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  appeared  to  make  him  a 
party  in  her  feelings,  and  thus  became  re- 
stored to  himself,  and  the  succeeding  days 
passed  as  we  have  seen. 

But  on  the  evening  when  Sally  thus 
puzzled  and  distressed  her  mistress,  Anto- 
Ilia  had  broken  upon  him  from  a  little  cop- 
pice so  near  his  own  dwelling,  and  so  much 
in  the  track  the  children  were  wont  to 
pass,  that  he  became  on  that  account 
alarmed,  and  entreated  her  to  leave  him  ; 
but  a  circumstance  had  happened  which 
distressed  her,  and  on  which  she  entreated 
his  advice  with  such  apparent  humility  and 
contrition,  at  the  same  time  with  that  ter- 
rible energy  which  would  not  be  resisted, 
that  he  was  at  length  induced  to  return 
with  her  into  the  coppice;  it  was  at  the 
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moment  when  site  seized  his  hand,  and  thus 
^solicited  him:,  that  they  were  espied  by  the 
jljtilamaid,  and  the  suspicion  and  wonder 
of  her  mind  was  naturally  excited. 

The  sun  was  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  the  trees  shed  a  deep  shade  over  them 
both,  when  Antonia  took  from  her  pocket 
a,  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  cot* 
iJjge  where  she  lodged,  and  which  she  said 
contained  an  anonymous  avowal  of  love,and 
was  written  in  such  a  superior  style,  that 
she  could  not  doubt  its  being  the  product 
of  a  gentleman.  As  it  was  too  dark  to 
read  it,  she  repeated  some  of  the  sentences, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  author 
considered  her  a  person  in  distress,  and  in 
making  her  an  offer  of  his  heart  and  his 
fortune,  concluded  that  of  his  hand  was  un- 
necessary. Antonia  was,  alarmed  and  an- 
gry vyith  this  epistle ;  she  was  shocked  at 
being  thus  discovered  by  a  person  who 
might,  from  the  interest  thus  awakened,  be 
led  to  find  out  who  she  really  was;  and  an- 
gry that,  any  one  should  dare  to  approach 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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j^er  with  an  offer  of  illicit  love.  But  Ed- 
ward, though  shocked,  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince her  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
escape  observation,  and  that  she  had  little 
right  to  resent  an  insult  to  which  her  own 
indiscretion  had  given  rise.  Antonia  had 
hoped  very  different  conclusions  would  ac- 
tuate Edward  from  this  confidence;  she 
flattered  herself  that  he  would  be  alarmed 
for  her  safety,  and  offer  her  more  immedi- 
ate protection  ;  and  believed  that  such  was 
bis  compassion  for  her,  that  if  she  was 
placed  in  any  situation  where  she  could 
frequently  see  him,  the  exertion  of  her  ta- 
lents, the  power  of  her  charms,  and  the 
proofs  of  her  attachment,  could  not  fail,  in 
time,  to  produce  some  return  to  her  pas- 
sion. She  felt  as  if  she  had  renounced  the 
world,  and  followed  her  beloved  to  a  de- 
sart,  and  she  determined  to  secure  him 
there,  again  forgetting  all  her  better  reso- 
lutions respecting  bis  wife,  and  even  the 
strong  sense  she  entertained  of  his  integri- 
ty, and  that  in  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to 
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his  esteem,  she  would  eventually  lose  evea 
his  compassion. 

"  But  what  would  yoii  have  me  to  do 
noivf*  said  Antonia,  in  a  tone  of  reproach 
and  irritation. 

*'  Return  to  your  uncle,  wherever  he 
may  be,  and  if  possible,  so  account  for 
your  absence,  or  apologize  for  it,  as  to  in* 
sure  the  coniinuance  of  his  protection.'* 

**  Impossible!  I  am  weary  of ;/bim— 
weary  of  myself — of  myexist^ncfe.  :  J  will 
return  to  him  no  more." 

*' Antonia,  act  more  worthy  of  yourself; 
use  your  talents,  your  reason,  leg  me  add, 
your  religion,  in  cnablitig  you  to  conquer 
an  unworthy  passion,  and  in  restoring  to 
society,  its  duties,  and  -its  comforts,  one 
so  fitted  to  perform  the  first,  and  give  zest 
to  the  last.  Let  me  not,  in  addition  to  many 
sorrows,  have  the  misery  of  knowing  tha/ 
I  have  been  (however  innocenliy)  the 
means  of  total  ruin  to  you." 

''  There  is  no  retrieving  the  past,  either 
in  conduct  or  feeling ;  you  have  inspireU 

'2  ^raiJ 
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^  passion  that  can  end  but  with  my  exist- 
ence:  if  you  persist  in  this  cruel  coldness, 
<this  affectation  of  unnatural  wisdom,  you 
^destroy  me  by  slow  and  merciless  tortures, 
compared  to  which  the  assassin's  dagger  is 
a  stroke  of  tenderness — love  like  mine  is 
unconquerable." 

"  Antonia,  you  have  told  me  that  Louisa 
loved  another,"  (the  tongue  of  Edward 
'faltered  as  he  said  this,)  *'  yet  she,  at  the 
call  of  duty,  has  conquered  a  passion  ini- 
mical to  her  happiness." 

''  Talk  not  of  her,  unless  you  would  see 
^me  di<^'  Before  your  eyes :  is  it  not  enough 
that  "you  prefer  her,  and  did  prefer  her 
even  before  she  had  allowed  you  to  hope? 
would  you  give  me  another  cause  for 
hating  her?" 

Edward  moved  away,  horror-struck  and 
dhsgusted,  inwardly  blaming  himself  that 
he  had  ever  wished  for  an  impassioned 
wife. 

^'  ^top,  stop,  I  beseech  you  !"  cried  An- 
tonia,  throwing  herself  forward  to  impede 
his  flight  with  a  frantic  air;  ''  have  you  no 
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mercy^  no  consideration  for  the  agonies  of 
a  heart  wounded  and  stung  to  very  mad- 
ness ?  Can  you,  even  you,  all  calm  and 
collected  as  you  appear,  say  that  in  mo- 
ments of  doubt  and  jealousy  you  have 
never  been  unjust,  never  erroneous? 
pity  me,  I  would  not  willingly  wrong  your 
wife,  indeed  I  would  not ;  but  I  am  a 
wretched,  wretched  woman ;  pardon  and 
pity  me." 

Antonia  wept  bitterly  ;  Edward  was  silent ; 
he  could  not  tear  himself  from  her  in  such 
an  instant  of  sorrow,  neither  could  he  so 
speak  as  to  sooth  her,  without  misleading 
her  and  himself. 

"  Alas,'*  cried  Antonia,  as  she  recovered 
her  voice,  ''  unhappy  as  you  see  me,  you 
know  not  half  my  sorrows,  which  began 
from  my  birth,  for  the  distress  of  my  mo- 
ther in  my  early  infancy,  when  she  con- 
sidered herself  a  widow,  nurtured  in  me  a 
.  corresponding  sensibility  ;  and  her  anger, 
when  she  considered  herself  cruelly  de- 
ceived, and  irreparably  injured,  operated 
on  her  so  as  to  influence  my  feelings  and 
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eriiication,  just  at  that  time  when  the  mind 
jjfid  the  heart  are  most  capable  of  taking 
the  bent  those  around  them  desire  to  be- 
stow.    I   then  loved  my  mother  alone,  I 
was  the  sole  confidant  of  her  wishes,  her 
hopes,   her  sorrows,  and   the  sole  instru- 
ment by  which  she  could   accomplish  her 
revenge^   which  she  would    have  directed 
riot    only   against    the    man  who   had  de- 
stroyed her  peace,  but  against  his  whole 
perfidious  sex.  Thus  was  I  made  a  coquette 
from  principle;  my  talents  were  cultivated, 
my  manners  formed,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  gaining  power,  in   order  to  give 
pain,  as  well  as  to  secure  an  establishment 
in  this  country,  and  be  by  that  means  the 
better  enabled  to  discover  my  father.  Ah  ! 
bow  have  these  fatal  arts  recoiled   on  my 
own  head  !  a  coquette  should  have  no  sen- 
sibility ;  vanity  and  apathy  should   be  the 
sole  ingredients  of  her  composition.  Alas  I 
I  am  the  victim  of  the  feeling  my  soul  de- 
rided even  while  it   awakened,  and  I  now 
suffer  what  I  sought  to  inflict.'' 

Anxious  to  interrupt  a  description  of 
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sensations  to  ^vhlch  he  could  not  listen, 
Edward  inquired  what  were  the  new  lights 
respecting  her  father  to  which  she  had  al- 
luded in  her  letter,  as  the  means  of  bring- 
ing her  again  to  England  ?  he  asked  this 
question  not  only  to  divert  her  mind  from 
the  subject  on  which  she  ever  recurred, 
but  in  the  faint  hope  of  learning  that  he 
was  not,  as  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
the  sole  cause  of  her  coming  over, 

'*  When,'*  answered  Antonia,  '"my  mo- 
ther received  the  fatal  news  of  my  father's 
infidelity,  and  considered  the  years  ia 
which  she  had  been  mournings  in  the  bit- 
terness of  sorrow,  him  who  had  probably 
consigne.d  her  to  anguish,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  another  bride,  her  rage 
was  ungovernable,  and  jn  the  first  trans- 
ports of  h^rfiiry,  she  was  about  to  destroy 
-^yery  vestige  of  correspondence  that  had 
tak^n  place  be.tween  them,  and  especially 
his  pictyre„  over  which  she  had  been  wont 
to  weep  so  fondly,  was  the  first  object  of 
her  vengeance  :  happily  a  friend  who  then 
visited  her  snatched  it  from  the  flames,  to- 
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gether  with  one  of  a  pair  of  bracelets 
woven  of  their  united  hair;  these  reliques 
she  kept  during  her  Stay,  and  took  with 
her  on  leaving  the  house,  lest  in  another 
paroxysm  they  should  be  completely  de-' 
stroyed,. but  held  them  ready  at  my  uhcle's' 
call:  unhappily,  my  mother's  death  pre- 
vented him  from  demanding  them.  Out 
friend  resided  at  Sara^ossa:  her  husband 
was  among  the  fiVst  who  suffered  there,  in 
consequence  of  resisting  the  French ;  and 
to  cut  short  a  long  detail  of  horror^  and 
Wrongs,  these  things,  with  other  property, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  aftei* 
Ijeing  completely  lo^  to  us  for  between 
four  and  five  years,  have  been  restored  by 
those  events  which  sometimes  occur  in  a 
state  of  warfare;  an  English  ofBcer  be- 
came possessed  of  them,  and  fi*om  an  en-^ 
velope  of  the  bracelet,  discovered  that  of 
right  they  belonged  to  my  uncle,  to  \vhom 
he  restored  them  :  would  that  he  never, 
never  had  !     Fatal,  fatal  present!" 

Antonia   broke  into   a  fresh  agony  of 
fears. 
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"  I  apprrhend  that  officer  was  sir  Do- 
nald Mackenzie/' 

''  It  was." 

"  And  from  this  interview  he  became 
your  admirer  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  he  was  piqued  at  sir  Francis 
Mowbray's  refusal  ;  and  still  more  piqued 
because  his  uncle  had  been  anxious  that  he 
should  address  youir  sister,  to  whom  he  had 
ever  given  a  preference  ;  his  love  for  me 
grew  quite  as  much  out  of  vexation  as 
passion.  I  saw  very  plainly  that  disobe- 
dience furnished  the  arrow,  and  chance  di- 
rected it.  I  saw  too  that  with  many  at- 
tractions, Donald  was  not  formed  to  be  a 
lover,  nor  to  be  long  beloved  ;  he  is  too 
magnificent  for  common  use  ;  we  admire 
him  as  we  do  lightning,  which  at  once  daz- 
zles and  affrights  us  ;  it  is  by  daylight  that 
we  are  warmed  and  enlightened.'* 

*'  This  was  your  first  conclusion^  but  on 
further  acquaintance^  Antonia^  you  thought 
difiTercntlv." 

"  I  did ;  I  saw  he  was  a  mere  man,  with 
I  3 
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more  of  vanity,  selfishness,  irgratltude, 
and  inconsistency,  than  the  most  of  them, 
yet  possessing-  so  many  of  those  qucvlities 
women  in  general  designate  charming,  that 
every  woman  must  be  flattered  by  his  at- 
tention ;  and  if  she  preserves  her  hearty 
she  might  make  a  very  agreeable  husband 
of  him,  for  he  will  be  kind  so  long  as  he  is 
anxious:  it  is  my  misfortune  to  have  stu- 
died your  sex  too  closely,  you  see.  Alas! 
it  has  made  me  estimate  excellence,  when 
1  r/?V/find  it,  but  too  highly/' 

'•  But,  Antonia,  you  have  not  told  me 
how  far  you  have  listened  to  Mackenzie's 
love  ?^* 

*'  Nor  have  I  told  you  how  far  Macken- 
zie's love  for  me  was  aided  and  abetted  by 
his  respect  for  my  poor  nucleus  property; 
but  you  may  recollect  hearing  from  your 
friend,  that  the  old  gentleman  long  ago  de- 
termined never  to  give  me  any  thing,  till 
I  had  met  with  some  person  of  rank  in  this 
country,  who  will  own  me  as  a  relation — ^ 
most  charitable  conclusion,  for  which  in 
my  heart   I  sincerely  despise  him;  since^ 
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h6wever,  it  arises  from  a  prejudice  to  which 
necessity  compels  me  to  submit,  I  came 
hither  once  more  to  search  for  an  imagi- 
nary bein<!^,  not  without  hopes,  I  confess, 
that  should  my  uncle  die  before  this  pre- 
cious discovery  takes  place,  he  will  still 
provide  for  me — and  yet ." 

**  He  wishes  you  then  to  marry  Mac- 
kenzie ?'* 

'*  To  teU  you  the  truth,  he  would  now 
marry  me  to  any  one,  even  to  the  most  he- 
retical heretic  thatvvould  take  me;  he  dis« 
covered  my  visit  to  you^  and  has  never  been 
happy  about  me  since.  Ah,  Edward  !  that 
visit,  when  I  beheld  you  stretched  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  by  the  hand  of  that  be- 
loved  friend  whom  you  had  wrested  from 
my  toils — ah,  what  were  the  agonies  of 
that  night  !'* 

''  Let  us  forget  these  agonies ;  forget 
v/hatever  would  weaken  vour  resolutions, 
and  prevent  your  return  to — what  shall  I 
say  ?   propriety — duty.'* 

''  Say  what  you  please;  I  merit  yowr 
reproaches;  but  oh,  Edward,   surely  it  is 
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not  ?/m/7' hand  that  should  inflict  pumsh* 
ment;  yet  what  other  could  wound  me  so 
acutely  ?" 

"  But  you  do  not  tell  me  how  far  you 
hold  yourself  engaged  to  Mackenzie  ?'*      ' 

'•'  Mackenzie  is  now  with  the  army  ;  he 
is  brave,  he  will  expose  himself,  for  glory 
is  the  deity  he  worships/* 

"  But  he  has  hitherto  escaped,  and  may 
Stfll  escape  ;  surely,  Antonia,  you  have  not 
encouraged  a  man  for  whom  you  can  be  so 
to*fally  indifferent,  that  you  look  on  his 
death  as  an  event  to  be  expected,  without 
pain  ?" 

''  x\nd  surely,  you  who  have  seen  me 
break  through  every  tie  to  seek  another 
man,  to  confess  my  love  to  him,  to  hum- 
ble myself  to  the  very  dust  before  him^ 
to  sue^  indespile  of  rejection,  even  for  his 
pity,  cannot  wonder  that  another  is  in- 
different to  me — nay,  far  below  indiffer- 
ence, when  I  see  that  you  consider  him  as 
a  rival.  1  forgot  his  existence  when  I  f]ed 
to  you  ;  and  surely,  surely,  Edward,  y<ni 
can  forget  it  too?'* 
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,.^^, Never,  never  !*'  thoug.ht  Bdward^  who 
l^jd-.  felf  it  already  ii}  every  por.e  before  he 
knew  Antonifiv  -, He., i^gain.  persuaded  her 
to  return^  *o  her  un^Je,  vy.l>9n>  he  found  she 
had  left  s.till  much  of  an  invalid  at  the  hot- 
wells  at  Bristol,  whither  she  had  persuaded 
j:iim  to  go,  on  finding  that  Edward  was  in 
Wales,  when  they  arrived  in  London ;  and 
(hat  she  had  induced  the  old  gentleman  to 
believe  that  it  was  more  probable  that  she 
should  discover  her  relations,  if  she  made  a 
tour  through  the  principal  part  of  the 
island  incognito  and  unattended,  under 
which  pretext  she  had  left  him.  Edward, 
though  softened  by  her  sorrow,  was  tor- 
mented by  her  professions  of  love  for  him  ; 
yet  notwithstanding  his  uneasiness^  such  is 
the  power  of  beauty  and  talent,  thus  im- 
passioned and  desperate,  that  ere  they 
parted,  he  found  that  he  had  his  own  battle 
to  fight  over  again  ;  and  when  he  was  once 
out  of  the  toils,  he  determined  that  no  mo- 
tive should  induce  him  to  enter  them  again. 
Devoutly  did  he  thank  that  God  who  seeth 
in  secret,  that  he  had  escaped ;  but  though  his 
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heart  ascended  with  eonfiJence  ta Heaven, 
yet  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  meet  the  eye^ 
of  his  wife,  because  he  knew  that  his  situa- 
tion had  been  suspicious,  that  he  was,  ril 
fact,  guilty  in  the  very  cii-cumstande^  bf 
holding  clandestine  int^^rcourse  at  all  with 
Antonia,  whom  yet  humanity  forbade  him 
\vholly  to  abandon,  and  whose  fatal  secret 
every  principle  of  honour  obliged  him  to 
keep. 

Slow  and  lagging  were  the  steps  which 
brought  Edward  back  to  his  habitation;  and 
as  the  low  suppressed  sighs  of  Louisa  from 
time  to  time  broke  on  his  ear,  they  ap- 
peared to  him  the  language  of  merited  re- 
proach ;  sometimes  he  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  and  felt  that  he  ought  at  least  to  in- 
quire after  her  health;  but  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  speak,  lest  his  perturbation 
should  betray  him^  and  lead  her  to  suspi- 
cion^ which  might  render  her  unhappy, 
and  from  which  he  still  hoped  she  might 
be  free.  Whilst  on  her  part,  she  lay  re- 
volving in  distress  the  cause  of  his  silence, 
5till  combatting  the  idea  of  his  infidelity. 
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yet  in  vain  endeavouring  to  account  for 
his  communication  with  any  person  who 
answered  the  description  of  the  queen  of 
the  t^ypsies,  who  sung  so  enchantingly, 
for  she  could  not  help  believing  it  was  the 
same  person,  especially  as  he  had  never 
once  adverted  to  the  circumstance,  which 
might  certainly  have  been  expected,  if 
there  had  been  no  reason  for  his  silence — 
a  silence  which  was  in  fact  the  most  mys- 
terious part  of  the  affair. 

They  rose,  they  breakfasted  ;  not  as  they 
were  wont,  discoursing  on  the  beauties  of 
nature,  the  talents  of  an  approved  author, 
or  that  far  dearer  subject,  the  point  on 
which  their  feelings  concentrated  most 
closely,  the -return  of  their  mutual  parents: 
all  was  gloom,  and  melancholy  musing;  and 
Edward  saw  too  plainly  that  Louisa  had 
from  some  quarter  received  intelligence 
that  shocked  her,  and  which  he  apprehend- 
ed was  the  true  cause  of  her  withdrawing 
before  his  return  the  preceding  evening. 
He  wished  very  much  to  knov^  the  precise 
amount  of  what  she  had  heard,  persuading 
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himself  that  he  could  remove  her  suspi- 
cions^ without  revealing  Antonia's  situa- 
tion precisely,  and  certainly  without  inen- 
tioning  her  name;  but  he  was  aware  that 
he  could  not  lead  to  the  subject  without  an 
embarrassment  in  his  voice,  that  would 
render  what  perhaps  was  only  a  trifling 
suspicion,  a  very  serious  one,  and  he  dared 
not  open  a  wound  of  so  delicate  a  na-* 
ture;  besides,  it  was  possible  that  his  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  something  worthy 
of  suspicion,  led  him  to  make  the  conclu- 
sion ;  since  Louisa's  melancholy  was  not 
that  of  sullenness,  she  might  be  ill,  and  he 
had  certainly  not  appeared  to  sympathize 
with  her  complaints  so  murh  as  usual ;  he 
was  therefore  adding  a  fault  to  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  in  fact  befallen  them 
both. 

Thus  reasoning,  Edward  forced  himself 
into  conversation,  and  had  soon  the  satis- 
faction of  perceiving  Louisa  listen  to  him 
with  interest,  and  a  degree  of  pleasure,  al- 
though she  was  evidently  revolving  some- 
thing in  her  mind  which  puzzled  and  dis* 
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tr^s«fP^>iei^^/^Sn^'B^;^]^'^*^c/^ti^  s^e^fobk  to 
a^id  a«!?frefefence  to  th^e\^eti  hi g  before, 
it'^a^  }i?aih  ifiai' ihe  thorigiit  hiach  df  H: 
A  mind'so^rrg^hubii^' ^s  Hers  '  tbtiW  'tTof,* 
howevet'i  h^lj>  beti^ayfrig  sbmethmg'  of  thdt 
whTcti  alone  Occapied  "her  thoughts  ;  and 
:ffref  ^^"short  pause  in  theif  conversation, 
siie  observed  i-nvoruntarily,'^'!  think  there 
ia  nd  ntobh'ai'  present—at  kast  it  fs  very 
fete/*         ■ 

Her  face  was  instantly  covered  with 
bliisheSj  dnd  conscious  of  her  confusion, 
s1ie  rose  and  left  the  room/to  speak  to  Mrs^ 
Morgan.'  Eldward  was  no  longer  in  any 
doufcit,  and  felt  persuaded  that  fie  had  been 
s^en  to  enter  or  leave  the  coppice  with 
Antonia  ;  perhaps  Mrs.  Morgan  had  seen 
hlfn  ;  he  was  aware  how  rapidly  things  of 
this  kind  arfe  spread  in  even  the  most  re- 
tired parts  of  the  country,  and  he  felt  not 
a  tittle  vexed  and  ashamed  ;  but  as  he  pur- 
sued the  subject^  still  greater  evils  appeared 
inevitably  to  arise  from  it;  he  recollected 
that  he  had  seen^  a  few  days  before,  men- 
tion made  of  a  part  of  Mackenzie's  regi- 


ment  being  ordered  hpme^^;and  thouglif, 
that  if  he  accompanied  jt^.  st^nd^*i;i^^^as:  be 
apprehended  he  did>  iji  theu  ligfifrOf  a»  r^* 
ceived  lover,  to  An,tojiia,  it^. was  probable 
that,j^,£?  might  be  called, upon  to^ns-vver  for 
ber  present  folly;  ai^d  h,^.  w^^s.vvell  aware, 
that  as  ,the,  husband  of  •Louisa,  he  should  be 
pursued  with  Jwq-f<jii|d  /ye ngeanqe,  whilst 
the  most  indelible. , disgrace  could  hardly 
fail  to  affix  itself  to  his  name:  with  the 
idea  af  infamy  came  all  the  agonies  of  a 
mother  who  lived  in  his  virtues,  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  of,,a,,n%an  who  had 
been  more  than  a  father  t.o  him-*  and  even 
Henry  appeared  in  the  tra^n  as  if  again 
holding  out  a  hand  armed  better  than  ^be- 
fore to  avenge  the  imagined  wrongs  of  his 
sister;  he  could,  not  ejndurp  the  ^congrei 
gated  evils  thus  rising  to  his  yiew^  ancl 
unable  to  conceal  his  emotion^  he  walked 
out  into  the  garden,  and  threw  himself -on 
a  bench  in  the  arbour,  endeavouring  to  ar* 
range  his  thoughts,  and  if  possible,  devise 
some  plan  of  action  which  might  enable 
him  at  least  to  save  those  he  loved  from 
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participating  in  his  misfortune.  His  mind 
was  burdened  to  its  utmost^  his  heart  was, 
very  heavy,  yet  there  was  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion lurking  in  the  bottom  of  it,  from  the 
belief  that  Louisa  really  began  to  love  him, 
and  that  the  grief  under  which  she  la- 
boured, arose  from  doubts  of  his  constancy 
and  affection ;  and  whilst  he  ardently 
wished  to  save  her  from  every  pain,  yet  he 
felt  it  sweet  that  she  should  sorrow  for 
him. 

When  Louisa  had  recovered  herself,  she 
returned  to  the  parlour,  and  was  scarcely 
sorry  to  find  Edward  had  left  it,  for  it  is 
ever  the  nature  of  jealousy  to  hide  its  head, 
and  by  that  means  its  existence  is  generally 
perpetuated;  it  is  likewise  as  changeable 
as  it  is  timid,  and  there  is  no  time  when 
the  sorrows  of  a  beloved  object  are  more 
tenderly  sympathized  with,  the  moment 
anger  on  account  of  his  real  or  supposed 
inconstancy  happens  to  be  removed.  Louisa 
could  just  perceive  her  husband  through 
ihe  opening  branches  which  formed  the 
arbour;  she  beheld  him  stretched  in  sorrow. 
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not  listlessness ;  His  f^cfe  covered  by  his 
hands;  and  she  thought  she  heard  deep 
sighs  rise  from  his  oppressed  bosom.  She 
could  not  bear  this  sight,  and  she  blamed 
herself  for  having  added  to  his  affliction ; 
and  as  she  turned  over  the  possibilities  that 
might  be  really  afflicting  him,  it  struck  her 
that  as  they  had  not  heard  from  lord  Wei - 
brobke  for  many  weeks,  he  was  again  irt 
distress,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  gipsey 
seen  by  Sally  might  have  been  a  messen- 
ger from  him.  This  idea  was  too  sensible 
a  relief  to  her  mind,  for  her  not  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  avidity  ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
she  had  resolved  all  her  husband's  uneasi* 
ness  into  this  channel,  and  she  left  the 
songstress  again  to  chance,  trusting  that  the 
anxiety  and  absence  he  had  lately  evinced 
might  be  only  too  probably  traced  to  a 
source  of  trouble  which  it  was  too  natu- 
ral for  him  to  disguise  from  her,  since  she 
had  been  so  much  a  sufferer  from  it. 

While  Louisa  is  thus  amiably  account- 
ing for  distress  in  which  she  now  sincerely 
sympathized,  and  Edward  is  endeavouring 
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to  break  the  cloud  which  threatened  his 
name,  as  well  as  his  peace,  perhaps  it  may 
be  desirable  to  inquire  after  the  person 
who  so  much  interested  both,  but  who  had 
for  a  coniiiderable  time  thought  little  of 
either,  having  left  London  the  very  day 
after  that  on  which,  being  alarmed  himself, 
he  had  alarmed  Louisa,  and  caused  her  hasty 
flight  at  the  very  time  when  Edward  might 
have  staid  with  safety,  although  prudence 
4:ertainly  dictated  his  present  retireiricat. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

When  lord  Welbrooke  left  London^,  he  re- 
joined his  late  friends  at  Weymouth^  where, 
as  he  was  now  stripped  of  all  inimediate  re- 
soLiTces/it  was  not  surprising  that  he  foiirrd 
himself  treated  a^  a  wicked  man,  who  pre- 
sumed to   make   love  to  a  young  lady  of 
most  blameless  manners,  although  he  knew 
that  hrs  wife  was  actually  recovering  her 
healthj  and  of  course,  that  it  could  not  be 
in  his  power  to  oflfer  a  coronet  to  his  fair 
enslaver;  and  her  immaculate  papa,  after 
accepting  or  cheating  him  in  one  way  or 
cth^r  of  thousands,  now  hinted  that  if  the 
viscount   presumed    to    dangle    after   his 
daughter  any  longer,  he  should  be  obliged 
either  to  resent  his  conduct  as  an   affront, 
or  expose  it  in  the  way  it  merited. 

On  such  an  offender,  lord  Welbrooke 
could  not  wreak  the  anger  with  which  his 
whole  frame  was  enkindled ;  he  speedily 
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wifhdriw,flot  more  enraged  fhan  abashed, 
from  the  field  ;  and  such  was   his  sincere 

•^vexation;,  ihat:  he  not  only  forswore  all  fu- 
Iiire  gallali tries, ^^^^Wwbiild   actually  have 

^^et  out -tic>  the  Mrideiras  after  his  lady,  had 
it  not  been  that  sir  Ff-ancis  Mowbrav  was 
present  to  his  imagination  as  a  penetrating 
accuser.     For  a   sfe>rt  time   he  visited  his 

^irictv-married  dtlughter,  !ady  Lawson,  where 

»he  became 'the'"^tM{iratio6^ of  her  husband's 
friends,  for  his  elegance^nd  suavity,  though 
Adelaide  herself  in  their  absence  fre- 
quently got  a  taste  of  the  old  leaven,  for 
he  was  now  too  much  out  of  cash  to  be 
really  in  good  humoi^r;  and  the  fact  was, 
he  only  warte'd  there  for  draffs  from  his 
lady  on  her  steward;  he  Avas  relieved  at  tlie 
very  time  when  colonel  Bellair  ^vrote  to 
him,  proposing  their  meeting  at  Hereford 
races,  and  he  accepted  the  proposal  with 
pleasure. 

The  colonel  had  for  several  years  past 
been  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  turf  ; 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  at  Newmarket, 
and  sought  at  present  a  distant  field  from 


the   scene  ;^f;-W§-;r^jsconfy5t^r^.^y;jl[^  'hajd 

quitted  Weypnouth  before  ;thfe}^is$:^jupt  re- 

.  cei ved  disraissalj,  i^\  \yl)jpbrMc^^j.Qiced,  W- 

.cause  he  thought  it.WjOjuJd  J^ad:J>im  ai^^^g 

a  society  of  hqnest  fpUoiw's,;whifh,,\^Oii^y 

be  more  suitabj€f  fqr  his  Hpne  of  ,day  than 

whining  sentiment  with  Misses^  or.  losing 

l>is  na,oneyo  to   invi^ipg;  wiv€;§  rand  conve- 

/Dient  dowagers. j^j.pesj4f§y^(e  ;knew  ^thj^t^ifi 

all  matters  of  pl^,  all-j^^^^ds'pf  gambling, 

his  lordship  was  ^rfop^iplete  dupe,  of  course 

a  very  conArenlent  companion.     '^  There  is 

no  friendship  amongst  the  wicked.** 

Hereford  races  presept  many  pretty 
Welch  girls  to,  the  gaze.of  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  English  beauties  who  asseiixble 
there.'from  the  western  povmties,  and  upon 
the  whole  it  is  a  gay  and  fashipnable  scene, 
considering  its  remoteness  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  more  populous  parts,  But  co- 
lonel Bellair  had  eyes  only  for  horses,  and 
his  own  were  .pre-eminent  in  fam^. ,  Lord 
Welbrooke  had  made  for  once  a  covenant 
with  his  eyes,  which  he  kept ;  he  admired  all 
the  women,  but  singled  out  not  one. 
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The  first  day,  colonel  Bellair's  horse  won 
a  prize,  and  his  master  a  many  prizes,  in 
the  shape  of  bets,  which  so  delighted  him, 
that  he  drank  to  excess,  a  fault  to  which  he 
had  of  late  become  very  subject,  and  which 
had  in  fact  so  alienated  the  heart  of  his 
lady,  as  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  her  going  abroad.  In  consequence  of 
the  sanguine  hopes  awakened  by  success 
and  intoxication,  he  was  induced  to  dou- 
ble all  his  bets  for  the  following  day,  on 
which  they  were  all  lost,  and  of  course  the 
balance  was  terribly  against  him,  and  he 
became  a  greater  loser  here  than  he  had 
been  at  Newmarket. 

To  redeem  these  losses,  he  determined 
to  tempt  that  money  out  of  lord  WeU 
brooke's  pocket  which  he  had  so  lately 
discovered  to  be  resident  there;  but  he 
well  knew  that  his  lordship  had  little  in- 
clination to  play,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of 
hijn;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  he 
should  be  flushed  with  wine,  and  as  he  was 
in  that  respect  an  abstemious  man,  it  '.vould 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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not  be  didictslt  for  one  of  his  description, 
notwithstanding  the  debauch  of  yesterday, 
to   raise   the  viscount's  spirits   sufficiently 
for  his  purpose,  without  injuring  his  own 
head.     So  ruminated  the  colonel^  as  he  re- 
turned  from  the  race-course  to   the    inn, 
with  his  dear  friend  sitting  beside  him,  very 
sincerely   condoling    with    him    upon    his 
losses;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  friend 
would  have  been   thus  duped,  but  at  the 
moment  the  colonel's  carriage,  with  many 
others,  drew  up  to  the  inn-door,  a  post- 
chaise  was  there  also  ;  the  waiter  wishing  it 
at  the  devil,  opened  the  door  and  let  down 
the  step  with  an  hurrying  air;  an  elegant- 
looking  female  figure,  whose  face  was  com- 
pletely   hid   by   the  numerous   folds  of  a 
thick  black  veil,  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
stepped  with  one  foot   out   on   the  deep 
step  ;   but  seeing   so   many  carriages  and 
gentlemen   about   the  place,  she  hesitated 
whether  to  go  into  the  house  or  not,  whilst 
the  nobleman  and   the  colonel  left  their 
vehicle  and  passed  by  her  into  the  house. 
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'   ''  Please,  ma'am,  to  alight;  no  danger  at 
all,  ma'am/' 

The  viscount  turned  his  head  to  the 
post-chaise — "  What  an  elegant  little 
figure!'*  said  he  internally;  '^  and  good 
Heavens,  what  an  ankle !  Bellair,  did  you 
ever  see  so  fine  an  ankle  ?'* 
''  Aye,  a  thousand,  my  lord." 
''  ril  bet  what  you  like  you  never  saw 
such  a  one." 

**   Done    for    a  hundred — two,   if  you 
like." 

The  lady,  alarmed,  rather  by  the  looks 
than  the  words,  instantly  drew  back  into 
the  chaise,  and  in  a  low  tone  desired  the 
waiter  to  order  another  for  the  next  stao-e^ 
and  declined  going  into  the  house  at  ail.  ' 
.  The  colonel  thought  it  a  good  omen  for 
his.Aesign,  that  lord  Welbrooke  thus  began 
with  betting,  and  continued  to  converse 
a^^out  the  lady's  ankle,  under  the  idea  that 
when  a  woman  was  in  the  viscount's  head, 
he  would  have  little  command  of  his  jud^-- 
ment;  but  in  this  particular  his  own  com- 
K  2 
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pletely  failed  him;  the  viscount  was  seized 
with  an  intolerable  curiosity  to  see  or 
know  more  of  the  possessor  of  a  beauty 
in  which  he  had  always  considered  himself 
a  great  connoisseur ;  and  while  the  colonel 
was  briskly  pushing  the  bottle^,  he  stole  out, 
to  interrogate  the  waiter  further  as  to  the 
lady;  he  first  learnt  that  she  was  gone 
northward,  then  that  she  had  little  lug- 
gage, and  lastly,  came  to  the  question 
most  upon  his  mind,  '*  was  she  hand- 
*^some?" 

To  this  the  man  replied,  '*  that  she 
spoke  like  a  very  handsome  person,  that  he 
must  needs  say." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  never  saw  her 
face?" 

*'  Quite  sure,  my  lord,  barring  her  eyes, 
which  were  black ;  but  I  think  they  were 
not  over  and  above  bright." 

"  Pshaw  !  she  must  be  handsome  ;  why 
should  she  take  such  pains  to  conceal  her- 
self if  she  were  not  ?" 

*'  Very  true,  my  lord;  except,  indeed, 
she  were   ugly;  and  begging  your   lord- 
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chip's  pardon,  I  should  rather  think  that 
head  might  be  it." 

His  lordship  was  of  a  very  contrary  opi- 
nion, and    he   returned   to    the  company 
\exed,  and  with  his  brain  so  tacked  to  the 
stranger's  heels,  .-that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
colonel  were  vain ;  although  in   order  to 
guard  him  from  suspecting  his  designs,  he 
swallowed  himself  bumper  after  bumper: 
at  length  beginning  to  find  himself  a  little 
flustered,  and  perceiving  that  the  viscount 
had   again  left  the  room,   he  dispatched  a 
gentleman  in  quest   of  him,  who  returned 
to  say  that  his  lordship  was  that  very  mo- 
ment  stepping    into   a    chaise  and    four, 
having  left  a  note  for  him  with  the  waiter, 
to  apologize,  he  understood^  for  his  "depar- 
ture,  Enraged,  mortified,  and  disappointed, 
the  colonel  had  recourse  to  his  bottle  now, 
a^.the  only  way^qf  hiding  his  chagrin,  and 
^ub4uing  his  sense  of  it;   he  drank  till  he 
dropped   senseless  from  his  chair,  and  was 
carried ^to  his  bed  more  dead  than  alive^ — a 
.bed  he  never  rose  from,   for  the  excessive 
heal  of  the  weather  co-operating  with  the 
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excesses  of  the  two  last  days,  and  the  vio^ 
l&nt  agitations  under  which  he  had  lately 
suffered,  brought  on  a  fever  of  so  virulent 
a  nature,  that  in  five  days  he  became  its 
victim:  being  attended  only  by  servants, 
vho  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Sef ton's  pre- 
sent residence,  the  news  of  his  illness  and 
his  death  necessarily  travelled  round  to 
London  ere  it  reached  his  niece;  and  at 
the  period  we  have  been  speaking  of,  it 
was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  at  Mrs. 
Morgan's. 

h  will  be  supposed  that  lord  Welbrooke 
had  set  out  in  search  of  the  stranger,  whom 
he  pursued  for  a  considerable  way  suc- 
cessfully, but  completely  lost  sight  of  at 
"Caernarvon,  though  he  could  not  learn  by 
any  inquiry  that  she  had  taken  shipping 
there;  he  determined  therefore  to  spend 
some  time  in  watching  for  her,  being  per- 
suaded that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
■escape  him. 

Finding  himself  thus  unexpectedly  in 
his  son's  neighbourhood,  obliged  his  lord- 
fihip  to  be  circumspect;  however,  as  it  was 
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to  be  expected  that  a  stranger  would  visit 
the  surrounding  country,  little  notice  was 
taken  of  his  wanderings  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  tracing  the  ele- 
gant fugitive  to  a  miserable  cottage,  where 
he  felt  convinced  that  only  want  could 
have  driven  her  ;  and  happy  that  he  could 
immediately  remove  that  evil,  he  lost  no 
time  in  addressing  her  by  the  only  medium 
which  circumstances  admitted,  though  it 
was  one  to  which  he  never  resorted  where 
it  was  avoidable  ;  he  knew  too  well  the  art 
of  soft  persuasion  which  hung  upon  his 
tongue  to  doubt  its  powers  ;  and  the  great 
object  of  his  present  endeavour  was  to 
gain  an  interview  with  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion. 

This  was  however  refused,  but  refused  in 
such  a  style  as  to  pique  his  curiosity  and  in- 
flame his  passion;  determined,  if  possible^' 
to  see,  without  alarming  her,  a  woman  who 
was  become  more  interesting  from  her 
mysterious  situation,  thaii  she  could  be' 
from  any  personal  attractions  to  one  who 
had  seen  so  little  of  her,  he  stooped  to  dis-* 
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guise  himself  as  one  of  the  peasantry^  and 
by  watching  the  cottage,  at  length  saw  her 
leave  her  home  in  the  evening,  and  wander 
alone  into  the  neighbouring  glen.  Hover- 
ing near  her,  yet  avoiding  her,  under  the 
persuasion  that  even  his  eloquence  would 
fail  to  render  his  garb  endurable,  and  per- 
haps^ remembering  that  he  was  not  quite 
the  man  he  was  twenty  years  before,  he 
listened  to  her  singing,  and  became  really 
as  much  transported  with  her  beauty  and 
talents  as  he  had  been  when  they  were 
only  creatures  of  his  imagination.  But 
this  pleasure  received  a  drawback,  from  the 
^ea  that  she  was  already  informed  with  the 
passion  he  wished  to  inspire ;  and  every 
thing  around  her  tended  to  confirm  the 
idea.  Why  was  she  recluse  and  unat- 
tended ?  why  were  her  songs  ever  amatory 
and  plaintive?  why  could  she  submit  to 
such  a  mode  of  existence,  when  not  only 
from  the  reports  of  the  cottagers,  but  her 
appearance,  she  was  blest  with  abun- 
dance, if  she  came  not  to  seek  or  meet  a 
lover  ? 
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The  jealous  have  keen  eyes;  one  evening 
the  watchful  peasant  beheld  the  fair  object 
of  his  hourly  solicitation  steal  softly  from 
a  coppice  far  beyond  her  usual  haunt ;  her 
Steps  u^ere  slow,  and  she  was  evidently  in 
tears;  he  longed  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  attempt  to  sooth  her  sorrows,  but 
suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  darted 
away,  vihd  in  his  speed  ran  against  a  young 
man  who  was  apparently  diverging  from 
the  path  where  he  met  the  lady  ;  a  new 
feeling  of  angry  rivalry  now  assailed  him; 
with  a  menacing  air  he  darted  his  eyes  upon 
the  stranger^  and  with  a  sensation  of  inde- 
scribable horror  beheld  his  son. 
'  That  son  whose  breast  was  at  this  mo- 
ment as  full  of  perturbation  as  his  own, 
passed  on  unheedingly,  while  the  father, 
conscience-struck,  felt  more  horror  at  con- 
ceiving his  son  resembled  himself,  than  he 
had  ever  done  from  perceiving  the  extent 
of  his  own  crimes  in  any  former  view  of 
them  ;  he  even  arraigned  the  conduct  of 
Edward  with  severity,  and  was  ready  to 
x3 
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conclude  the  man  wicked  beyond  all  names 
of  wickedness^  who  could  forsake  a -Louisa; 
remembering  not  the  time  when  his  Emma, 
as  fair,  as  virtuous,  and  asamiable,  had  been 
forsaken  and  afflicted ;  and  even  when  her 
forgiveness^  her  tenderness,  her  ties  as  a 
mother,  and  her  generosity  as  a  friend,  had 
increased  her  claims  on  his  love  and  grati- 
tude, had  been  again  injured,  insuitedi 
neglected,  and  forsaken;  so  re?Kly  are  w§ 
to  condemn  that  in  others  we  allow  in 
ourselves. 

When  lord  Welbrooke  a  little  reco- 
vered from  the  surprise  and  shock  he  had 
received,  the  sorrowful  air  each  party 
wore  became  subject  of  contemplation 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  his 
son  was  a  successful  wooer;  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  lady  had  sought  him,  unless, 
indeed,  their  acquaintance  had  commenced,; 
like  his  own/ since  her  abode  at  the.  cot- 
tage^ in  v/hich  case,  probably,. it  had:  not 
j^one  far;  he  wished  to  stop  it,  not  only  as 
a  rival,  but  as  a  father;  and  he  felt  as  if 
Edward  had  never  b^en  of  so  much  impor- 
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tance  to  him  as  now;  his  very  blood  re- 
coiled at  the  idea  of  his  unworthiness,  and 
though  the  thought  of  his  son's  guilt  did 
for  one  moment  pass  through  his  hearty 
awakening  the  consolation  of  knowing  him 
to  be  only  on  his  own  level,  he  repelled  it 
the  next  as  giving  him  intolerable  pain, 
and  he  felt  at  this  moment  that  if  his  fa- 
mily had  resembled  himself,  he  should  have 
been  infinit-ely  more  wretched  than  he  was, 
in  the  severest  moments  of  self-reproach. 

"  Surely/'  cried  he,  *'  Edward  may  yet 
be  saved  ;'*  and  as  he  spoke,  he  determined 
to  attempt  it;  and  instantly  setting  out  to 
the  cottage  where  he  kept  his  clothes,  he 
dressed  himself  in  his  own  garb,  told  his 
servant  to  call  him  by  his  own  name,  and* 
mounting  the  horses  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hire  at  Llanberris,  set  out  for  Beth- 
Gellard,  which  he  determined  to  make  his 
present  abode. 

•  It  was  late  when    he  arrived  at  the  little 
inn,  and   the  agitation   of  his  mind  made 
him  pass  the  night  as  sleeplessly  as  the  son  ' 
was  doing,. whose  conduct  he  so   unjustly 
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and  inconsistently  arraigned.  He  arose 
esarly,  and  while  his  breakfast  was  prepa- 
ring, endeavoured  to  arrange  th^  plan  by 
which  he  meant  to  thwart  his  son's  ima- 
gined views  upon  the  stranger.  Uneasy 
and  undecided,  from,  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  forfeited  all  rioht  to  give  the 
advjice,  or  speak  with  the  authority  of  a 
father,  he  sought  refuge  from  his  own 
thoug-hts  by,  taking  up  the  country  news- 
paper, which  made  its  appearance  with  the 
breakfast  equipage,  and  where  the  first 
tbing  that  met  his  eye  was  the  following: 
''  Died  at  Hereford,  the  19th  inst.  coJo- 

vi€\  John  Bellair,  of  the regiment,  of 

a  raging  fever,  which  was  fatal  in  five  days 
from  its  commencement." 

-  The  paper  fell  from  the  viscount's  hands; 
breathless  surprise,  and  a  kind  of  shudder- 
ing iB  ore  akin  to  horror  than  grdef,  seized 
upon  him  ,*  he  was  shocked  that  he  had 
]o:[t  him  at  a  time  when  undoubtedly  the 
dijsease  had  commenced,  still  more  shocked 
tf-r^l  be  had  left  him  for  such  a  cause: 
death  is  a  solemja  subject  of  contemplation 
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at  all  times,  but  when  it  visits  our  imme- 
diate circle,  chooses  those  of  our  own  age, 
society,  and  habits^  those  whom  we  beheld 
last  week  as  likely  for  life,  and  as  full  of 
enjoyment  as  ourselves,  we  feel  as  if  its  icy 
fingers  were  laid  upon  our  own  hearts,  and 
that  the  current  of  our  life-blood  had  re- 
ceived the  awful  mandate,  ''  hitherto  shalt 
thou  go,  but  no  further;  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  staid/' 

So  deeply  did  this  sense  of  colonel  Bel- 
lair's  fate  take  possj?ssion  of  lord  Wel- 
brooke's  mind,  that  'tis  very  probable  the 
death  of  not  one  of  his  own  family  would 
have  affecied  him  nearly  so  much ;  he  did 
not  love  colonel  Bellair,  nor  did  he  lament 
him,  nor  would  he  much  miss  him,  for  such 
men  as  him  can  be  easily  replaced  ;  yet  it 
was  very  certain  that  his  death  afflicted  him 
excessively  ;  and  for  many  hours  he  w^as  ut- 
terly unable  either  to  arrange  his  plans,  ors^- 
even  bear  to  think  upon  their  necessity.  ' 
A  deep  sense  of  remorse  pressed  upon  his 
mind,  an  anxiety  to  make  some  sort  of  re- 
paration for  the  past,  accompanied  at  the 
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same  time  by  a  sense  of  un worthiness 
which  seemed  to  push  him  bark,  and  ren- 
der him  unable  to  do  even  the  good  he  me- 
ditated. 

But  the  more  he  thought,  the  thicker 
came  the  host  of  pangs  which  memery  in- 
flictedj  and  at  length  he  fled,  or  strove  to 
fly  before  them/  by  setting  out  on  foot  for 
his  son's  abode,  which  he  did  not  reach  till 
the  evening  sun  gilt  the  mountains;  being 
detained  by  visiting  again  that  fatal  cop- 
pice which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  guilty 
search  and  his  momentous  discovery  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

He  opened  the  wicker  gate,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  unclosed  window,  saw 
Louisa  sitting  in  her  little  parlour,  around^ 
which  he  cast  his  eyes  eagerly,  as  if  to  find 
same  beauty^  or  some  charm  that  might 
compensate  t'or  the  elegancies  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed,  and  from  which  he 
had  banished  her;  but  he  found  none,  and 
his  heart  smote  him  for  this  also;  she  was 
alone,  and  her  work  was  in  her  hand,  but 
she  appeared  too  much  occupied  by  what  , 
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was  passing  in  her  mirid  to  contmue  it; 
she  frequently  cast  her  eyes  towards  the 
room  door  or  the  jvindows  •  doubtless  she 
was  then  listening  for  her  husband;  how- 
often  had  lady  Weibroolie  thus  listened, 
and,  like  her,  in  vain  !  the  face  of  Louisa 
was  pale,  but  at  those  moinentsvvhen  she 
fancied  she  lieard  a  step,  it  became  flushed 
for  a  moment,  and  as  her  hope  subsided,  he 
saw  her  wipe  her  eyes:  the  tears  sprang  to 
his  own. 

At  length,  unable  to  sustain  in  quiet  the 
agitation  of  her  luind,  she  arosc^  and  tra- 
versed the  room  with  unequal  steps,  ^rom 
time  to  time  casting  up  her  eyes,  as  if  im- 
ploring Heaven  for  assistance;  and  then  as 
she  passed  the  table,  she  took  up  the  work 
she  had  laid  down>  and  the  viscount  saw  it 
was  a  baby's  cap  ;  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  he 
fancied  that  he- read  in  her  expressive  ft=a- 
tures,  and  the  tears  which  now  streamed 
fron>  her  eyes,  ^'.surely  my  child  at  least 
will  nev^er  forsake- mie  l"  his  very  heart  was 
pierced  with  sympathy^  but  hi;,  conscience 
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told  him  he  felt  what  was  due  to  the  feeW 
ings  of  a  wife  too  late. 

Unable  to  endure  the  feelings  thus; 
pressed  upon  him,  the  viscount  now 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  on  hearing  hi«s  voicey* 
Louisa  stepped  forward,  and  without  ex- 
pressing much  surprise^  welcomed  him,  as 
if  aware  that  he  must  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— a  circumstance  which  not  a  little 
embarrassed  him,  and  that  emb;arra8sment 
confirmed  Louisa  in  the  conjectures  of  the 
morning;,  which  had  been  strengthened  by 
succeeding  events,  and  especially  by  the* 
pale  countenance  and  perturbed  looks  of 
the  viscount. 

After  a  short  pause,  lord  Welbrooke  in- 
quired for  his  son. 

*'  He  went   out  the   moment  your  note 
was  given  to  him — about  an  hour  ago.** 

**  My  note — I  have  written  no  note.** 

Louisa  fixed  upon  her  father-in-law  iatJ 
once  a  fearful,  and  yet  scrutinizing  look  ; 
she  did  not  wish  to  betray  any  conduct, 
however  erroneous^  in  her  husband  to  his 
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lordship;  but  a  train  of  circumstances 
hitherto,  happily  for  herself,  had  combined 
to  deceive  her,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
committed  him;  yet  what  could  she  think? 
was  she  deceived  by  the  father  or  the  son  ? 
she  hesitated,  and  his  lordship  eagerly 
said, 

"  Did  Edward  say  he  had  received  a  notel 
from  me?" 

*'  Oh  no  !  he  said  nothing,  but  I  be- 
lieved— I  thought — supposing  you  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  I  concluded  you  had 
written  it." 

**  But  how  came  you  to  think  I  was  in 
the  country  ?"  said  his  lordship,  with 
extreme  emotion,  trembling  for  the  an- 
swer. 

Louisa  gained  courage  from  this  emo- 
tion ;  she  felt  assured  that  the  mystery  rested 
with  his  lordship,  and  she  replied  in  a  firmer 
voice^ 

**  My  lord,  I  have  seen  for  many  days 
that  Edward  was  unhappy,  and  been  aware 
that  he  concealed  this  unhappiness  from 
me,  lest  it  should  injurfe  my  health,  which. 
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as  you  know,  was  once  materially  affectect 
by  repeated  surprises.  I  know  that  he  was 
seen  in  earnest  conversation  last  night 
"with  a  person  whom  I  apprehend  to  have 
been  a  messenger  from  you  ;  and  when  to- 
day I  saw  a  note  delivered  tp  him,  which 
evidently  renewed  that  agitation  and  sor- 
row that  he  had  '  previously  subdued,  1 
concluded  very  naturally  that  if  was  from 
yQ\iy  and  when  you  entered,  I  felt  no 
doubt  but  that  you  had  been  meeting  your 
son." 

The  simplicity  of  this  statement  shewed 
clearly  that  Louisa  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  and  proved  also  that  the  sorrow  he 
had  observed  in  Louisa  before  his  entrance, 
arose  from  himself  entirely,  and  was  the 
apprehension  natural  to  one  who  has  al- 
ready su fibred  much. 

Lord„Welbrooke  saw  at  once  that  Ed- 
ward was  now  with  the  stranger,  and  aware 
that  they  were  not  in  the  coppice,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  gone  to  her  cottage.; 
nnd  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  as 
during   his  stay  in   the  garden  he  had  ob- 
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Served  the  clouds  gather,  and  n?any  symp- 
toms of  a  threatening  storm.  He  felt  it  his 
imperious  duty  to  go  immediately  to  the 
cottage,  and  the  warning  of  the  morning 
had  tauorht  him  the  value  of  an  act  of  dutv, 
especially  when  it  was  a  painful  one  ;  the 
affrighted  conscience  ever  seeks  for  expia- 
tion in  sacrifices;  and  the  first  lord  Wel- 
brooke  found  necessary  was,  the  permit- 
ting poor  Louisa  to  continue  under  a  de- 
ception which  rendered  the  belief  in  his 
faults  necessary  to  relieving  her  from  a 
surmise  infinitely  more  painful, 
r.  Taking  therefore  a  hasty  leave,  he  said 
'^  his  son  had  undoubtedly  taken  a  wron^j 
direction/'  and  hastened  out  of  the  house; 
as  he  passed  through  the  glen,  with  which 
he  was  now  become  well  acquainted,  he 
looked  eagerly,  as  the  just  rising  moon, 
now  in  her  wane,  wciuld  permit  him,  on 
every  side,  but  all  was  silent- and  motion- 
less :  the  fitful  clouds  now;  opening  gave  a 
glimpse  of  lurid  light,  and  now  closing, 
added  to  those  horrors  which  creep  over  th0 
heart,  whenthoughts  of  the  grave  and  the 
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-vvorld  it  opens,  are  uppermost  on  the 
mind ;  and  even  the  perturbation  of  the 
present  moment,  when  the  dearest  inte- 
rests of  life  were  at  stake,  could  not  pre- 
vent lord  Welbrooke  from  thinking  princi- 
pally of  colonel  Bellair,  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  removal;  *'  his  voice  in  every 
breeze  he  seemed  to  hear,"  and  it  was  a 
voice  without  one  sound  of . comfort,  though 
its  J^st  accentSj-  a?  givpn  to  his  ear,  wer^ 
those  of  unbounded  mirth  and  fi&stive  jolr 
lity. 

At  length  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
glen,  aind  felt;  a,  certain  relief  at  beholding 
the  habitation  of  living  man  in  the  cottage 
of  Antonia,  (that  fatal  stranger  who  had  so 
lately  awakened  ''  the'  sin  that  easily  beset 
him;")  themn  ^ere  Jights  both  on  the 
ground  floor  and  thfe  little  chamber',  front 
which  he  felt  some  comfort,  as  he  had  unr 
derstoodshe  lived  literally  aldne,  and  wa« 
served  by  the  people  of  whom  she  had  birred 
the  place,  who  now  lodged  with  iheif 
neighbours;  but  yet  his  knees  smote  each 
©ther,  his  hands  trembled  as  he  laid  hold  Q4t 
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the  latchet,  and  he  felt  that  if  his  son  were 
indeed  the  lost  and  guilty  being  he  feared, 
yet  he  had  no  right  to  reproach  him^  no 
power  to  reclaim  him.  He  had  himself  set 
him  the  terrible  example  of  infidelity  and 
seduction  ;  and  the  sins  of  the  father  were 
at  once  visited,  perpetuated,  and  punished 
in  the  son. 
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CHAP.  viir. 

Before  we  introduce  lord  Welbrooke  into 
the  cottage  ofAntonia,  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  reason  which  had  in-, 
diiced  his  son  to  enter  it,  since  he  had  cer- 
tainly made  what  he  deemed  a  decisive  re- 
solution to  hold  no  farther  intercourse  with 
her. 

When  Edward,  after  laying  some  hours 
on  the  garden  seat,  in  that  deep  and  pain- 
ful abstraction  we  have  mentioned,  having 
at  length  arranged  the  best  plan  of  action, 
returned  into  the  house,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  himself  accosted  by  a 
voice  of  such  soothing  sympathy,  as  greatly 
tended  to  restore  his  peace.  The  idea  that 
Louisa  had  adopted  respecting  his  father, 
she  purposely,  though  indirectly  displayed, 
under  the  supposition  that  it  would  either 
enable  him  to  open  his  troubles  to  her  with 
more  ease,  or  give  him  that  support  under 
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them   which   it    was  evident  he  so   much 
needed.  Although  this  opening  of  Louisa's 
conceptions  of  the  case  robbed  him  of  the 
notion   he  had   lately  entertained  respect- 
ing her  being  jealous,  and   of  that   degree 
of  pleasure  he  had  attached  to  it,  as  a  proof 
of  love  for  him  of  that  ardent  nature  he- 
had  wished   to   inspire,  yet  he  did  not  ex- 
perience so   much  disappointment  in  this 
view  of  the  cii'cumstance,  as  comfort  from 
another.      Louisa,    if  she   had    heard  any 
thing,  must  have  heard  that  a  woman  was 
concerned  ;  yet  it  was  plain  that  she  dared 
to  trust  him  even   with  a  negociator,  who 
had  probably  been  described  as  young  and 
handsom-e.     Her  esteem,    her    confidence, 
were  surelv  better  worth  havin":  than   her 
jealousy;  and  when  to  these   were  added 
the  air  of  ingenuous  pity,  which  at  this  mo- 
ment invited  him  to  repose  his  griefs  in  her 
sympathizing  bosom,  united  with  that  true 
tenderness,    that  genuine  delicacy,  which 
forbears  intrusion^   even   when  it  displays 
friendship,  how  could   he  forbear  to  own 
that   Louisa's  conduct   gave  proof  of  the 
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purest  affection,  the  most  perfect  example 
of  connubial  love? 

Yet  to  speak  to  her,  to  indulge  the 
wishes  of  his  hearty  was  impossible,  not 
only  for  Antonia's  sake,  but  even  her  own, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  permit  her  to  re- 
main in  error  as  to  the  object  of  her  fears  ; 
and  what  was  still  worse,  as  tp  her  belief 
of  his  confidence  in  her  love  and  her  wis- 
dom ;  and  with  both  their  hearts  full,  and 
anxious  respecting  objects  of  the  last  im- 
portance, they  endeavoured  to  support  a 
constrained  conversation,  in  which  the  lips 
seemed  called  upon  for  ideas,  as  well  as  ut- 
terance ;  and  each  avoided  the  eyes  of  the 
other,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
beaming  with  tenderness  on  one  side,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other:  it  was  in  this  state 
that  Sally  entering  in  haste,  put  a  note 
into  the  hands  of  her  master,  which  she 
said  had  been  just  given  her  by  a  woman  at 
the  door. 

The  composed  manner  in  which  the  girl 
said  ''  a  woman  at  the  door,"  clearly  proved 
to  Louisa  that  the  messenger  was  one  of 
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the  neighbouring  peasantry,  and  not  the 
supposed  gipsey,  which  was  a  little  strange; 
but  she  was  called  from  this  circumstance 
by  the  overpowering  anxiety  and  glowing- 
confusion  of  her  husband's  countenance, 
in  which  evident  vexation  that  she  had 
witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  note,  struck 
her  as  predominant,  and  again  brought 
back  the  idea  that  only  the  correspondence 
of  a  woman  could  have  so  completely 
overwhelmed  and  embarrassed  him. 

Edward  rising  and  walking  to  the  win* 
dow,  less  to  obtain  light  than  to  hide  his 
face,  tore  open  the  note,  and  read  with 
difficulty,  lines  evidently  written  by  a  hand 
enervated  to  no  common  degree,  these 
words  — 


"  Fly  to  me,  I  conjure  you,  this 
moment  !  I  must  see  you ;  come  to  me  at 
the  cottage,  which  I  must  quit  in  a  few 
hours;  a  circumstance  the  most  distress- 
ing compels  me  to   this,  and  it  is  agony  to 

VOL.   IV.  L 
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me  to  think  that  you  will  rejoice  in  if. 
But  I  must  sec  you  ;  my  life  depends  upon 
it;  perhaps  your  own.  I  am  too  wretched 
to  think  of  forms — more  than  existence  de- 
pends upon  this  hour — fly  to  me,  Edward, 
or  you  will  eternally  repent  your  cruelty. 

''  A.  M. 
'^  Lose  not  a  moment,  I  conjure  you  ! 
my  fate  hangs  upon  a  thread;  the  carriage 
is  ordered  which  bears  me  from  you  for 
ever;  hasten  and  save  me  from  distraction; 
I  have  something  to  reveal  to  you  that  I 
cannot,  cannot  write." 


This  note  was  read  and  read  again,  in 
silent  but  intense  agitation,  before  Edward 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  obey  its 
summons,  or,  indeed,  before  he  could 
turn  round,  and  dare  read  its  effect  upon 
Louisa.  When  at  length  he  ventured  to 
do  so,  he  perceived  with  a  sensation  of  re- 
lief that  she  had  silently  withdrawn^  h-e 
scarcely  knew  to  what  to  attribute  con- 
duct   which    certainly    sprung    from    the 
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kindest  consideration  for  him;  but  he 
thought  it  a  kind  of  permission  to  act  un- 
restrainedly ;  and  though  his  heart  ached, 
and  he  felt  only  a  foreboding  of  sorrow, 
and  probably  the  recurrence  of  past  scenes 
in  this  meeting,  yet,  considering  it  to  be 
the  last,  and  persuaded  that  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  her  requisition,  Antonia  might 
probably  attempt  to  see  him  even  in  his 
own  house,  he  at  length  set  out,  though 
really  feeling  more  pity  for  the  woman  he 
left  than  her  he  was  about  to  visit. 

There  was  something  so  terrible  in  the 
frenzied  sorrow,  the  unrestrained  pas- 
sions of  Antonia,  that  although  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man,  either  in  the  weak- 
ness or  strength  of  his  nature,  to  listen  to, 
or  behold  her  unmoved,  when  with  equal 
beauty,  eloquence,  and  sensibility,  she 
pleaded  her  love,  yet  in  reflecting  upon 
her  looks,  her  allusions,  the  determination 
with  which  she  pursued  every  object,  and 
themaddeningsorrow  which  followed  every 
opposition  to  her  will,  added  to  the  acute 
1.2 
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percqDtion,  which,  from  time  to  time,  she 
evinced  of  her  own  errors,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  fear  some  fatal  termination  to 
the  excesses  of  grief  and  fondness  in  which 
she  indulged  ;  and  Edward  felt  assured  that 
in  the  words  which  now  and  then  escaped 
her,  tending  to  confirm  this  fear,  no  idle 
threat  was  intended.  Antonia  was  a  very 
distinct  character  from  the  Olivia  of  Miss 
Edgeworrh*s admirable  novel  *;  she  had  not 
corrupted  her  judgment,  discarded  her  prin- 
ciples, and  absorbed  all  native  feeling  in 
hek"  farrago  of  metaphysical  jargon  and  af- 
fected sensibility.  She  was  a  stranger  alike 
to  the  errors  of  that  Frenchified  German 
school,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  pervaded 
society  with  a  species  of  pestilential  infec- 
tion, and  that  quiet  common  sense  and 
simple  piety,  which,  more  or  less,  will  (it 
is  hoped,)  be  found  to  constitute  at  leastt 
a  part  of  English  education. 

Antonia  had   been  taught  to  substitute 

*  See  ''  Leonora,"  one  of  the  earliest  cf  these  many  ex- 
cellent works  with  which  this  estimable  author  has  favourer] 
aud  iustructed  the  public. 
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ceremonies  for  devotion,  and  enthusiasm 
for  morality  ;  thus  she  had  no  principles 
to  lose,  and  even  maternal  love  in  her  had 
been  made  the  groundwork  of  cunning, 
the  nurse  of  vanity,  the  mother  of  revenge. 
She  had  naturally  a  warm  heart,  a  noble 
mind,  a  generous  and  confiding  nature, 
and,  so  far  as  she  retained  them,  praise  was 
due  to  her,  for  every  thing  in  her  situation, 
and  the  nature  of  her  mind,  was  against  her; 
she  was  a  beautiful  but  baleful  exotic  it 
was  natural  to  admire,  but  pernicious  to 
live  with. 

When  Edward  had  arrived  at  the  cottage 
which  Antonia  had  <nentioned  as  her  resi- 
dence, having  tapped  at  the  door,  and  re- 
ceived no  answer,  he  ventured  to  enter, 
and  found  considerable  satisfaction  in  per- 
ceiving a  small  portmanteau  actually  pack- 
ed, and  laid,  with  a  parasol  and  veil,  as  if 
ready  for  immediate  departure,  on  a  table 
near  the  door.  While  he  stood  lookinsr 
upon  them,  and  inwardly  rejoicing  in  their 
destination,  Antonia  descended  the  little 
staircase,  or  rather  ladder,  which  divided 
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her  chamber  from  the  room  where  he  stood, 
and  he  perceived  that  she  had  been  en- 
giiged  in  telling  her  beads;  he  was  not 
sorry  that  any  occupation  likely  to  com^ 
pose  her  mind^  or  lead  her  to  religious  re^ 
collection,  should  have  occurred^  and  for  a 
moment  he  flattered  himself  that  the  few 
minutes  he  should  stay  would  be  passed  in 
peace,  and  their  adieus,  though  painful,  be 
endured  with  calmness, 

The  first  glance  of  her  countenance  dis- 
sipated that  hope,  and  forced  Edward  to 
the  recollection  of  how  little  religion  has 
to  do  with  the  heart  or  the  conduct  of  Spa- 
niards in  general,  beyond  the  observance 
of  its  ceremonials,  which  are  implicitly  at^ 
tended  to  under  every  possible  circumstance 
and  condition  of  life.  Antonia  springing 
to\^rds  him,  began  bitterly  to  lament  the 
vSeverity  of  her  destiny,  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing rendered  her  wretched,  by  inspiring  an 
unconquerable  passion  he  was  determined 
never  to  return,  then  blamed  herself  for  ac- 
cusing him,  and  tormenting  him,  and  pa- 
thetically bemoaned  her  own  situation,  as 
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belonging  at  once  to  two  countries,  and 
adopted  by  neither — every  where  a  fo- 
reigner and  a  stranger,  and  at  once  an 
heiress,  and  a  dependant  orphan,  liable  to 
all  the  miseries  of  poverty,  the  weaknesses 
of  luxury,  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  anxiety  of  perpetual  sus- 
pense. 

"  But,''  interrupted  Edward,  "  if  you 
would  look  on  the  bright  side  af  your  situ- 
ation, Antonia,  surely  you  might  with 
equal  justice  felicitate  yourself  on  the 
claims  you  have  on  two  countries,  especi- 
ally at  a  time  when  they  are  uniting  them- 
selves in  a  manner  never  known  before ; 
and  if  you  are  tormented  by  suspense,  yet 
you  are  blest  with  hope.** 

"  Hope  !  oh  no  !  there  is  no  hope,  no 
comfort  for  me  ;  you  cannot  see  my  allu- 
sion ;  *tis  not  between  two  kingdoms,  but 
two  mc7i  that  my  heart  is  thus  lacerated, 
thus  agonized.*' 

"  What  has  happened  7iow  to  distress  you 
particularly?** 

"  Mackenzie  has  landed  ;  you  may  read 
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it  there/'  said  she,  reaching  a  newspaper: 
"not  now;  put  it  in  yonr  pocket;  do  not 
waste  such  moments  as  these  on  him,'' 

Edward  obeyed  her  in  silence;  but  after 
a  short  pause,  said,  adverting  to  the 
scorn  with  which  she  pronounced  the  last 
sentence,  "  I  cannot  comprehend  your  dis- 
like of  sir  Donald,  Antonia,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  he  possesses  some  power 
over  you  beyond  what  the  mere  sanction 
of  your  uncle  to  his  addresses  can  have  gi- 
ven ;  if  you  are  in  any  way  engaged,  for 
Heaven's  sake  consider  seriously  the  nature 
of  matrimonial  vows,  and  dare  not  to  pro- 
nounce them  until  you  have  truly  and  com- 
pletely '  cleansed  your  bosom  from  that 
perilous  stuff  with  which  it  has  so  lately 
been  polluted.** 

'*  Polluted  !  say  rather  hallowed  !  My 
passion  for  you  is,  I  grant,  viofent ;  but 
surely  it  is  pure,  Edward?  Neither  Louisa 
nor  Mackenzie  have  a  right  to '* 

There  was  something  in  the  ffnion  of 
these  names  so  utterly  repugnant  to  Ed- 
ward's  feelings,  that  he  instantly  started 
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from  his  chair,  on  which  he  had  been  lean- 
ing with  a  convulsive  motion,  which  be- 
trayed the  sensation  he  felt  to  Antonia. 

"  What  !"  cried  she,  "  still  fearful  of 
Mackenzie? — Ah,  happy,  happy  woman! 
that  can  inspire  such  love,  awaken  such 
jealousy  1  But  how  strange  that  you 
should  be  thus  doubly  rivals  ! — how  very 
dreadful  !  Oh  that  Louisa  were  his,  and 
you,  you,  Edward,  were  x^ntonia's! — Nay, 
do  not  look  on  me  so  severely  ;  I  cannot 
bear  your  frown  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
indeed  I  cannot." 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  frown,"  returned  he, 
softened,  though  tormented  ;  "  but  I  can- 
not hear  vou  name  Louisa  other  than  she 
is — a  virtuous,  married  woman — one  who 
is  self-subdued,  amiable,  andr " 

''  Hold,  hold  1  do  not  drive  me  to  de- 
spair by  shewing  me  what  I  ought  to  be, 
but  what  I  never,  7icver  can  be^,  for  oh,  ago- 
ny !  I  too  am  married  !" 

"  xVlarried  !" 

"  Married  to  Mackenzie.* 
l3 
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For  a  moment  horror  appeared  to  sfu- 
pify  every  muscle  of  Edward's  face,  and 
every  faculty  of  his  mind,  whilst  Antonia," 
gazing  upon  him  with  the  look  of  a  felon 
who  hears  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced, seemed  to  inhale  despair  with 
every  breath,  and  read  the  utter  extinction 
of  those  hopes,  which,  till  this  moment, 
she  had  nourished  in  those  secret  recesses 
of  the  heart,  which  vanity  and  passion  ever 
occupy.  She  had  hoped  that  the  surprise 
attending  this  secret^  and  the  information 
ir  could  not  fail  to  convey,  that  if  they,  now 
parted,  their  separation  would  be  eternal, 
might  induce  Edward  to  relax  in  his  reso- 
lution. She  had  beheld  him  shaken  with 
her  sorrows  and  her  endearments,  and  she 
trusted  a  moment  of  such  peculiar  alarm, 
such  fond  entreaty  as  that  she  meditated, 
might  overthrow  him  ;  but  the  fatal  truth 
had  escaped  her  in  the  honest  contrition, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  rose  in  her  heart, 
j.nd  produced  every  effect  but  that  which 
she  desired. 

The  moment  Edwaxd's  limbs  obeyed  his 
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will,  he  arose,  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
heavinor  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  rend  his 
very  heart.  Quick  as  lightning  she  flew 
and  intercepted  his  retreat;  she  clung 
around  him — she  besought  him  to  forgive 
her — to  have  compassion  on  the  love, 
which,  for  his  sake,  had  risked  all  that  the 
world  holds  dear.  He  heard  her  not ;  she 
fell  before  him  ;  she  embraced  his  knees  ; 
she  vowed  that  she  would  never  rise  till  he 
had  pronounced  some  words  of  pity,  some 
promise  of  remembrance,  some  little,  little 
proof  of  tenderness, 

Big  scalding  drops,  the  bitterest  tears 
that  ev^r  gathered  in  the  eye  of  man  for 
the  frailty  of  woman,  coursed  slowly  down 
the  cheek  of  Edward,  as  with  one  hand  on 
his  forehead,  he  reached  out  the  other  to 
raise  the  wretched  and  fallen  being  before 
him.  At  this  instant  the  door  slowly 
opened  ;  a  soft  foot  was  heard  to  approach, 
and  Antonia,  whose  conscience  presented 
only  an  injured  husband  to  her  mental 
view,  with  a  faint  shriek  sunk  back  on  the 
floor.     Edward  stood  erects  and  beheld  his 
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father.  "  I  hope,  my  lord/*  said  he,  wifh 
haste,  "but  devoid  of  terror,  "  you  have  no 
attendant  with  you  ?" 

"  1  have  none/' 

*'  Beware  of  that  man,"  said  Antonia, 
hastily  raising  her  head  ;  ''  he  had  evil  de- 
signs on  me,  and  may  sacrifice  you  to  the 
fears  of  a  rival ;  he  has  watched  me  in  dis- 
guise^^ — has  spoken  under  my  window ; 
doubtless  he  wrote  me  the  letter  of  which 
I  told  you/' 

As  she  spoke,  she  rose  with  an  air  o^  dig- 
nity and  courage  which  astonished  and  ar- 
rested lord  Welbrooke,  whose  pale  cheek 
became  suffused  with  carnation,  not  less 
from  the  truth  of  her  assertions  than  the 
boldness  with  which  they  were  delivered, 
by  a  woman  whom  he  held  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  a  guilty  passion.  The  calmness  of 
his  son  was  yet  more  confounding  to  him, 
and  opposed  to  his  own  perturbation,  told 
him  at  ©nee  that  his  late  fears  were  vain, 
and  that  Edward  was  innocent.  But  who 
was  this  extraordinary  girl^  at  once  so  hum- 
ble and  so  commanding,  from  whose  eye 
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he  shrunk,  and  at  whose  voice  he  trembled  ? 
His  curiosity  was  now  more  intense  than  it 
had  been  when  he  sought  to  find  a  victim 
in  her  he  now  felt  to  be  his  tyrant. 

Lord  Welbrooke,  turning  from  Antonia, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  son  ;  in  doing  tliis, 
his  own  face  received  the  full  light  of  a 
lamp  which  stood  upon  the  table;  and 
whilst  he  in  vain  gazed  earnestly  on  Ed- 
ward's face,  as  if  he  would  entreat  him  to 
unfold  the  mystery,  Antonia,  with  slill  in- 
tenser  looks,  regarded  him.  At  length  she 
stept  into  her  chamber,  returned  with 
another  light,  which  she  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  viscount  still  more 
conspicuous,  and  then  earnestly  looking 
at  something  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  she 
exclaimed,  "  It  must  be  so  !  I  cannot  be 
deceived  !     What  a  discovery  is  this  \'* 

The*  sound  of  her  voice  breaking  the 
awful  silence  which  had  involved  them, 
caused  the  viscount  again  to  turn  towards 
her;  she  seized  his  arm,  and  no  longer  able 
to  command  herself,  said,  in  a  broken 
.voice,    and    with    breathless   trepidation, 
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'*  Stranger,  you  are,  you  must  be  Charles 
Maynard  !" 

*'  Maynard  !"  exclaimed  the  viscount, 
*'  Maynard  /"  His  lips  quivered,  and  he 
sunk  in  deadly  paleness  on  a  chair. 

*'  Aye,  Maynard,  the  husband  of  Anfo- 
nia  del  Puega,  a  Spanish  girl,  the  friend  of 
Gabrielle  countess  d'Estcourt — you  know 
you  are;  the  hour  of  dreadful  retribution 
is  come  at  last — the  sorrows  of  thy  injured 
wife  now  claim  their  vengeance." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  cease  this,  my  dear 
Antonia  !  you  know  not  what  you  say  ; 
the  perturbation  in  which  you  have  been 
has  bewildered  you  ;  this  gentleman  is  my 
father,  who  was  married  long  before  your 
mother  came  to  England." 

*^  Your  father !  your  father  !  oh,  hea- 
ven and  earth,  hide  me  !   hide  mei" 

Antonia  dropt  on  the  floor,  as  if  struck 
by  lightning,  while  her  clenched  hands  and 
morbid  features  seemed  to  indicate  the  en- 
tire annihilation  of  reason,  almost  of  life. 
At  this  terrible  sight,  lord  Welbrooke  re- 
covered his  senses  sufficiently  to  cry  in 
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agony,  ''  Oh,  do  not  let  her  die,  Edward  !*' 
and  then  relapsed  into  total  helplessness. 

Edward,  though  hardly  in  possession  of 
his  senses,  raised  Antonia,  sprinkled  water 
in  her  face,  and  opened  the  cottage  door 
for  the  admittance  of  air,  and  endeavoured 
to  open  her  dress,  which  was  a  habit,  and 
closely  buttoned;  as  she  recovered,  she 
rapidly  assisted  him  in  this^  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  off  the  left  sleeve,  when 
a  large  mole  appeared  just  below  the 
shoulder,  to  which  she  pointed,  saying, 
"  Here,  Edward,  here  is  a  mark  I  inherit 
from  ray  father. — Charles  May nard,  you  too 
have  a  mole  like  this! — Yes!  the  picture 
may  deceive  7ne,  and  he  may  deny  the  brace- 
let on  my  wrist;  but  till  my  own  eyes  have 
beheld  his  arm,  and. seen  it  devoid  of  such 
a  mark  as  this,  I  will  never  cease  to  haunt 
him,  to  hang  upon  him,  to  tell  the  wide 
world  he  is  my  father.'* 

A  terrible  groan  assented  to  the  fact, 
and  for  a  moment  Edward  recoiled  from 
the  wretch  he  was  condemned  to  own  for 
a  father,   as  if  ^  serpent  had  crossed  his 
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path  ;  the  blood  seemed  congealed  in  his 
veins;  he  was  unable  to  speak  ;  and  even 
the  terrible  expression  of  Antonia's  fea- 
tures, and  the  menace  of  her  gestures,  the 
ineffable  scorn  that  darted  from  her  eyes, 
and  the  poignant  bitterness  of  her  words, 
seemed  barely  justice  to  an  offender  of  so 
deep  a  dye. 

"  Oh,  it  was  nobly  done,"  continued 
Antonia,  "  to  deceive  a  young  and  help- 
less stranger,  cast  on  the  protection  of  fo- 
reigners; it  well  became  a  Britibh  noble- 
man, the  husband  of  a  virtuous  and  exalted 
woman,  and  the  father  of  a  son  like  thia, 
to  abuse  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine; 
to  st^in  the  innocence,  abuse  the  love,  and 
destroy  the  happiness  of  a  lovely  and  no- 
ble creature  every  way  your  equal;  and 
then  condemn  her,  at  the  hazard  of  her 
own  life,  and  that  of  her  unborn  babe,  to 
feeling  all  the  pangs  of  sudden  and  dread- 
ful widowhood,  to  pine  through  years  and 
years  of  sorrowful  bereavement,  and  yet 
retain  so  tender  a  passion  for  him  who  had 
destroyed  her,  that  death  »iicceeded  to  dis« 
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covery.  Oh,  wicked,  wicked  man  !  when 
I  remember  my  mother's  sufferings,  her 
vengeance  rises  too,  and  I  am  mad  with 
rage." 

Antonia's  gesture  was  now  indeed  that 
of  a  maniac,  and  the  entire  loss  of  self- 
<:ommand  she  exhibited,  together  with  the 
almost  infantile  weakness  to  which  the  ter- 
rible perturbations  of  his  heart  had  reduced 
the  viscount,  recalled  the  pity  o^  his  son  ; 
and  seizing  the  moment  when  breathless 
fury  forced  Antonia  to  pause,  he  cried  out 
in  a  deprecating  voice — 

"  Spare  these  reproaches,  I  beseech  you, 
and  whilst  you  lament  your  mother,  yet 
remember  you  address  your  father,  An- 
tonia." 

'*  Father  !  oh,  no,  no!  he  cast  me  awav 
ere  he  beheld  me ;  a  father's  smile  never 
cheered,  a  father's  hand  never  chefished 
me:  he  dared  to  inflict  on  me  the  burden 
of  existence — if  it  has  not  been  doomed 
to  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and  sin,  no 
thanks  Xojiim  ;  doubtless  there  exists  others 
on  whom   he  has  bestowed  life,  that  they 
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might  drink  the  cup  of  misery  to  its  very 
dregs — beings  whom  the  first  ray  of  light 
they  beheld,  were  branded  with  infamy, 
and  consigned  to  misery,  whose  cradles 
were  watered  with  a  mother's  tears,  whose 
lullabies  were  execrations  on  a  father's 
cruelty. — Do  not  dare  to  check  me,  Ed- 
ward;  has  not  your  mother,  as  well  as  mine, 
a  right  to  complain  ?  was  she  not  deserted, 
abandoned,  afflicted  ?  Oh,  yes  !  yes  !  I  see 
it  all;  and  I  see  too,  that  the  Spanish  wife 
he  courted  to  betray,  and  wedded  to  dis- 
honour, shall  revenge  the  English  one  he 
dared  to  forsake. — Mother,  mc^her,  I  will 
fulfil  my  vow  !" 

The  heart  ofAntonia  throbbed  as  if  it 
were  about  to  burst  from  its  fragile  inclo- 
sure,  and  her  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets;  her  right  hand  seemed  to 
grasp  something  beneath  her  gown,  and 
the  strained  eyes  of  Edward  fancied  for 
a  moment  that  she  had  concealed  a  pistal 
in  her  dress:  she  read  his  fears  by  the  eager 
motion  with  which  he  caught  liis  father  to- 
wards him,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  he 
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attempted  to  catch  her  arm  ;  eluding  his 
grasp^  she  cried  with  a  laugh  of  horror  that 
thrilled  through  every  vein — 

*'  Do  not  tremble,  Edward ;  I  will  not  mur- 
der him;  no  !  let  him  'live,  and  suffer  as 
my  mother  suffered;  but,  ah,  far  worse 
than  her  !  and  be  this  the  beginning  of  his 
torture! — I  have/ore^  yourson — to  madness 
loved  him  ;  you  saw  me  at  his  feet,  plead- 
ing an  unhallowed  flame — for  hwi,  my  own 
father's  son;  and  you,  i/oit  have  sought 
me,  your  own  child  you  have  sought  1  see 
here  the  very  letter  in  which  you  tempted 
my  poverty:  away — away— body  and  soul 
you  have  destroyed  ;  my  blood  be  on  your 
head  !    this  is  my  revenge  !" 

At  these  words  she  plucked  from  her  side 
the  dagger,  which  it  now  appeared  she  had 
been  grasping,  and  was  plunging  it  into 
her  breast,  when  Edward,  by  a  violent  effort, 
disengaged  himself  from  his  father,  and 
seized  her  arm.  Full  of  the  terrible  ener- 
g^ies  awoke  by  violent  and  contending  pas- 
sions, she  seemed  endued  with  supernatural 
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Strength,  and  in  struggling  to  regain  the 
dagger,  received  a  terrible  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  bled  with  such  profuseness  that 
in  a  few  moments  she  fainted  away  ;  and 
Edward,  in  new  terror,  besought  the  vis- 
count, for  God's  sake,  to  collect  himself, 
and  run  to  the  next  cottage  for  female  as- 
sistance, whilst  he,  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  alarming  effusion 
of  blood. 

*%ord  Welbrooke,  taking  one  of  the  lamps, 
stepped  to  the  nearest  cottage  and  knocked 
at  the  door;  a  woman  opened  the  cham- 
ber window,  and  he  entreated  her  to  come 
immediately  to  the  next  house;  but  she  an- 
swered him  in  Welch ;  he  repeated  the  fn^ 
treaty,  but  knew  not  whether  he  was  yet 
successful ;  but  on  listening,  light  steps 
were  heard,  and  soon  after  the  slight  bolt 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  young  female  in  a 
White  dress  appeared,  who  on  seeing  him, 
uttered  a  faint  cry  of  terror,  and  shrunk 
back;  he  besought  her  not  to  be  alarmed, 
and  told  her  the  cause  of  his  distress,  offer- 
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ing  to  wirhdraw  himself  if  she  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  place  where  her  assistance  was 
so  much  wanfed ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  ap- 
proached to  offer  her  the  lamp:  but  who 
3hali  speak  the  severity  of  the  stroke  which 
now  afflicted  him,  when  he  beheld  in  the 
pale  face,  woe-worn,  and  affrighted  features 
of  the  fragile  being  before  him,  another 
\uctim,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Peters  ! 

Agitated  and  alarmed  as  she  was,  equally 
by  his  appearance  and  his  information,  she 
yet  took  the  lamp,  and  hastened  to  the  cot- 
tage, where  the  skill  she  had  acquired  un- 
der the  roof  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  a 
village  doctre«s  to  the  poor  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, enabled  her  to  bind  up  the 
wounded  arm  so  as  to  preserve  it  from 
further  injury,  and  to  apply  such  restora- 
tives as  were  at  hand,  and  which  at  length 
succeeded  in  recalling  Antonia  to  life;  but 
a  deep  stupor  seemed  to  possess  her  senses, 
which  was,  from  the  late  dreadful  fervor  of 
her  mind,  a  circumstance  rather  to  be  de- 
sired than  regretted,  as  doubtless  was  the 
prodigious  loss  of  blood  she  had  sustained. 
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Whilst  Edward  and  Miss  Peters  were  still 
endeavouring  to  console  and  sustain  her, 
the  sound  of  a  carriage  was  heard^  and  the 
truth  of  her  assertion  thus  manifested,  that 
she  would  leave  the  place  at  midnight. 
On  hearing  it,  she  raised  her  head,  and  fix- 
ing her  eyes  on  Edward,  feebly  pronounced 
an  intention  of  proceeding  in  it.  He  did 
not  oppose  this,  but  looking  at  Miss  Pe- 
ters, Said,  ''  You  cannot  go  alone.*'  She 
understood  him,  and  saying  she  would  ac- 
company the  lady,  stepped  back  to  her 
cottage  to  prepare  as  hastily  as  possible 
for  her  unforeseen  journey,  leaving  An- 
tonia  still  reclining  almost  a  corpse  in  the 
arms  of  Edward. 

The  postboy  foretelling  a  storm,  con- 
sidered every  moment  an  hour ;  but  An- 
tonia,  who  had  not  once  opened  her  lips 
during  Miss  Peters's  absence,  observed  on 
her  return  that  **  she  was  very  quick." 

**  Sbe  is  very  kind  indeed,"  said  Ed- 
ward, ''  and  will,  I  am  certain,  render  you 
every  attention  of  a  friend  and  nurse,  nor 
leave  you  till  your  arrival  at  Clifton;  but 
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I  beg  you  to  go  only  one  stage  to-night,  as 
it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  the  best  sur- 
gical help  for  your  arm.  Take  comfort," 
added  he,  in  a  whisper ;  "  all  will  yet  be 
well ;  be  prudent,  and  we  may  all  be 
happy  :  farew-ell,  my  sisttr  f 

As  Edward  pronounced  this  word,  he 
tenderly  kissed  Antonia*s  cheek;  in  a  mo- 
ment a  deluge  of  tears  burst  from  her  eyes, 
her  senses  seemed  to  revive,  as  her  sorrow 
returr^ed ;  but  he  could  not  lament  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  doubted  not  would  be 
eventually  beneficial,*  and  as  the  chaise 
drove  of!*  distressed  as  he  still  felt,  and 
worn  down  by  successive  horrors  and  new 
causes  of  anguish,  he  was  yet  conscious  of 
considerable  relief. 

Edward  for  a  moment  returned  into  the 
cottage,  and  as  well  as  he  was  aWe,  wiped 
away  the  blood  which  had  stained  his 
clothes,  extinguished  the  lamps,  and  then 
hastened  home,  trembling  for  the  distress 
of  Louisa :  he  was  surprised  at  not  per- 
ceiving his  father,  yet  could  not  wonder 
that  he  had  avoided  entering  the  cottage 
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again;  for  a  moment  he  thought  it  possible 
that  he  had  gone  into  that  which  Miss  Pe- 
ters left,  but  as  it  was  equally  probable  that 
he  bad  returned  to  Mrs.  MorganX  as  he 
had,  from  ^something  that  he  had  dropt  on 
his  entrance,  learnt  that  he  came  from 
thence,  he  would  not  lose  time  in  return- 
ing thither;  and  he  pursued  his  way  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  the  faint  light  of  the 
clouded  moon,  endeavouring  to  remove 
from  his  brow  those  traces  of  sorrow  and 
terror,  the  shocking  developments  of  this 
eventful  evening  had  planted  there. 

Faint  flashes  of  lightning  gleamed  over 
the  dell,  and  distant  thunder  was  heard  be- 
fore he  reached  his  home,  and  heavy  drops 
began  to  fall ;  he  quickened  his  steps,  and 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  distant  light  in  his 
window,  which  served  him  as  a  beacon; 
raising  up  his  eyes  to  it,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  All  good  angels  guard  thee,  my  be- 
loved !"  in  an  instant  a  voice  was  heard 
exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  he  is  here,  I  have  him 
here  !"  and  his  beloved  Louisa  darted  into 
his  arms,  clung  round  his  neck,  and  with 
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wild  and  sobbing  joy,  cried  a£;ain  and 
again^  *'  oh,  I  have  him  !  I  have  him 
again!" 

Grief  may  be  endured  ;  fear,  horror,  and 
terror^  contended  with;  but  joy,  the  joy 
of  such  a  moment  as  this,  succeeding  to 
such  a  different  scene,  was  too  much  for 
Edward,  and  scarcely  could  he  drag  his 
own  limbs,  and  support  his  almost  fainting 
wife  into  their  little  parlour.  But  when 
there,  how  delicious  were  the  tears  each 
shed  on  the  other's  bosom  !  all  was  unex- 
plained, unknown,  yet  each  enjoyed  per- 
fect confidence.  Edward  felt  himself  be- 
loved, as' well  as  trusted,  and  Louisa  was 
content  that  she  recovered  him  whom  she 
had  sympathized  with  as  w^andering  and 
distressed,  and  whom  she  had  sought  alarm- 
ed and  sorrowing. 

''  But  surely  you  have  seen  my  father, 
my  love  ?**  said  Edward,  starting  from  his 
happy  trance. 

"  Not  since  he  went  in  search  of  you, 
about  sunset." 

-    VOL.   IV.  M 
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"  Good  Heavens,"  cried  he,  hastening 
away,  as  if  it  were  sinful  to  be  blest,  *'  I 
must  seek  him  ;  he  may  have  lost  his  way  ; 
a  storm  has  been  long  threatening,  and  it  is 
now  coming  on." 

'*  Edward,  you  shall  not  leave  me/'  cried. 
Louisa,  throwing,  her  arms  around  him. 
**  I  cannot  endure  again  the  agonies  I  have 
suflfered  for  the  last  hour:  your  father  is 
not  a  stranger  in  this  country,  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is  not :  doubtless  he  will  take 
shelter  in  some  cottage;  you  shall  not — 
nay,  I  know  you  will  not  leave  me,  my 
love;  it  would  really  kill  me." 

Edward  felt  the  claims  of  his  lorely  wife 
more  strongly  than  even  she  could  depict 
them,  and  remembering  what  Antonia  had 
asserted,  that  his  father  had  watched  her  in 
disguise,  and  spoken  under  her  window, 
he  could  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  indeed 
some  temporary  home  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, into  which  he  had  doubtlessly  va- 
nished at  the  time  when  he  sent  Miss  Pe- 
ters to  his  assistance  ;  and  although  he  was 
well  aware  that  sleep  could  not.  visit  his 
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eres,  and  that  thd  attentions  of  a  son  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  welcome,  he  was  yet  also 
aware  that  Louisa  had  a  more  immediate 
claim.  She  was  extremely  pale,  her  clothes 
were  damp,  and  her  feet  completely  wet, 
from  wandering  in  the  dewy  grass  ;  and  as 
he  now  gazed  wistfully  upon  her,  she  said, 
"  I  have  not  tasted  any  thing  since  you 
went  out,  Edward,  and  I  feel  exhausted — I 
am  very  faint:"  -^  ^^^'' 

In  great  alarm,  he  instantly  poured  out 
a  large  glass  of  Madeira,  which  he"  forced 
her  to  swallow  instantly,  and  then  entreated 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  in  the  adjoining 
room,  to  air  her  night-clothes.  Sec,  She 
was  soon  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  her  cold 
feet  chafed  into  warmth  by  the  tender 
hands  of  a  fond  husband,  who  prevailed 
upon  her  to  take  some  warm  negus  and  bis- 
cuit, which  more  effectually  restored  the 
vital  heat,  and  disposed  her  to  that  repose 
her  jaded  spirits  and  harrassed  frame  re- 
quired ;  but  her  richest  cordial,  her  sweet- 
est restorative,  was  evidently  the  company 
M  2 
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and  the  attentions  of  her  husband^  on  whom 
she  continually  cast  the  eye  of  jealous,  yet 
fond  observance;  and  whose  hand  she  em- 
braced as  he  sat  beside  her^  as  if  by  se- 
curing it  in  her  feeble  grasp,  she  secured 
all  that  could  enable  her  to  sleep  in  tran- 
quillity; and  thus  bestowing  happiness, 
and  receiving  peace,  she  sunk  into  pro- 
found and  grateful  repose,  from  which 
even  the  succeeding  war  of  the  elements, 
which,  though  distant,  was  terrible,  failed  ta 
awaken  her. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

For  many  minutes  after  lord  Welbrooke 
had  perceived  that  the  pale  phantom  which 
appalled  his  eye  was  indeed  Miss  Peters, 
(whose  brother  had  so  lately  been  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  in  a  different  way,)  he  stood 
with  his  back  against  the  cottage  wall  which 
she  had  quitted,  in.  a  state  of  mind  to  which 
frenzy  itself  would  have  been  preferable. 
A  dreadful  suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  An- 
tonia  tortured  him,  yet  he  felt  utterly  un- 
equal to  meeting  either  her  dying  looks  or 
her  soul-harrowing  words,  and  could  en- 
counter them  still  worse  in  the  presence 
of  one  more  deeply  and  immediately  in- 
jured than  herself — one  evidently  banished 
from  all  comfort,  and  apparently  hastening 
to  that  awful  tribunal  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
might  be  suddenly  called,  like  his  departed 
friend.  From  this  terrible  contemplation 
he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  carriage 
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%vheels,  and  that  fear  of  infamy  which  had 
ever  been  so  strong  a  principle  in  his  na- 
ture, instantly  operated,  and  the  face  of  man 
became  again  more  dreadful  in  his  sight, 
than  that  of  his  offended  Maker.  The  chaise 
had  coipe  from  Caernarvon,  and  the  place 
where  ;he  rnpw  stood  ,wa^  near  Plas-y-nant ; 
the  moment  he  espied  it  drawing  near,  he 
rd^rted  away^in  as  different  a  direction  as 

sthe  rq^d  permitted,  ^iid  walking  with  all 
^he.celerity  n^tur)al  :tp  a  jinind  iwhiDse  ener- 
gies contiFpl  eyen  the  physic?il  weaknesses 
-they  have  (a\vajcer>ed^  |he  Uec^t^e  isopn  en- 

,^t^nglcd  lift  [tjhe  p»^h>^s  and  treineB'dous 
p^ss  \vhipfe  lafids  tp  P^olbardfen  Cattle. 

•^^  \Mhen  4fbe  mind's  2d  ease,  the  body's 
idelicate."  iLqi'd .  )Weibroake,  reared  in 
affluence.,  habituated  to  luxurioiisindul- 
,^enc;e,jfel:t  onot  the;sharp  stones  thart.cut  his 

,)fee!t,  njor  itihe  pjojecting  rocks  that,  ob- 
•J^WPiti^  ^hip  way,  S5ubji€^ted  him  to  infinite 
]p^i9jU;r,  and  innufuerabl^;  brpi^es  ;  ''  he  had 
-^hftt  withio  w.hich  p^s^th  show,"  and  which 
sjeeimedto  sustain  ;hi,m  agaiiist  all  outward 
€^ik,  i>y  its  Qmn  .^\cess  oif  caisery. 
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In  a  short  time  all  vestige  of  path,  all 
^power  of  proceeding  or  returning,  ^vas  cut 
off;  the  moon  was  totally  obscured,  and 
'<he  pale  flashes  of  lightning,  which  noW 
tegan  to  dart  more  quickly  around,  showed 
^only  in  their  transient  light  immense  rnoun^ 
tains  on  either  hand,  that  appeared  to  have 
scattered  from  their  ipighty  heads  innumer- 
able bulwarks  of  massy  rock,  that  now  in- 
closed him  on  eVery  side  ;  he  felt  as  every 
step  he  took  presented  new  terrors,  and  a 
dreadful  necessity  compelled  him  to  attend 
to  the  dangers  witTiout,  as  well  as  the  storm 
within  him :  sometimes  he  crawled,  in  the 
fear  of  a  precipice  yaw nrng  beneath  him; 
TOmetymes^e  shuddered  with  the  idea  that 
tk\e  heM  moment  might  precipitate  ano- 
ther of  those  enormous  masses  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  crushing  him  to 
H^ery  atoms,  wipe  him  as  a  hateful  stain 
from  that  world  of  which  he  felt  himself 
II  n  worthy. 

Yet  so  long  as  strength  remained,  or 
any  hope  of  conquering  surrounding  ob- 
stacles kept  alive  the  power  of  exertion. 
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lord  Welbrooke  continued  lo  contend: 
but  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  submit/and 
he  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of  rock  to  rest, 
and  wait  till  morning  light  should  enable 
him  at  kast  to  form  some  general  idea  p^ 
his  situation,  which  the  increasing  lightr 
ning  only  rendered  more  bewildering. 

The  thunder  be^n  now  to  roll  in  the 
dark  clouds  so  many  hours  collecting,  and 
shortly  increased  to  the  most  horrible  bel- 
lowing, reverberated  by  the  mountain 
echoes^  till  the  wide  universe  seemed  to 
"  shake  beneath  the  vorce  of  its  roaring," 
and  in  the  terrible  confusion,  the  rocks 
seemed  to  tremble  to  their  base,  and  even 
mighty  Snowdoti  shrink  before  the  tem- 
pest. By  degrees  even  this  awful  solemr 
nity,  these  dreadful  preparations  of  de^ 
struction,  became  more  alarming;  the  short 
cracking  of  the  opening  clouds,  and  the 
forked  lightning  darting  immediate  4e>- 
struction,  came  near  and  more  near;  and 
the  conscious  sinner  felt  as  if  Almighty 
justice  had  formed  in  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments a  magnificently  dreadful  procession, 
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-as  the   prelude   of   that  execution  wbrch 
every  instant  threatened  to  fall  on.  his  de- 
ivotedhcad. 

Alone  he  sat  on  the  naked  rock,  cut  off 
from  all  human  converse,  all  human  hope, 
and  all  heavenly  benediction,  his  senses 
stunned  by  the  crashing  sounds,  the  fiery 
darts  which  now  seemed  to  set  "  all  ether 
in  a  blaze/'  and  now  to  leave  it  in  darkness 
impenetrable,  yet  in  that  darkness  give 
time  to  recover  thought,  and  new-whet  the 
strngs  of  conscience ;  images  of  long-tried 
love,  of  kind  connubial  faith,  of  parental 
fondness,  flitted  before  his  eyes,  and  con- 
trasted what  he  was  with  what  he  might 
have  been.  The  deathbed  of  one  who, 
rich  in  virtue,  surrounded  by  a  fond  and 
grateful  progeny,  and  living  to  a  good  old 
age,  falls  off  '''  like  a  shock  of  ripe  corn 
into  the  hands  of  the  heavenly  garner," 
was  before  him  ;  how  different  to  his  own  1 
a  being  who  had  worn  out  love  and  pa- 
tience, even  where  it  wrs  felt  most  fondly, 
practised  most  generously — whom  his  chil- 
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^rcn  might  obey  and  pity,  hut  must  con- 
demn! SLud  despise ;  and  who,  in  another 
race,  had  heaped  execration  on  his  own 
head,  misery  arid  guilt  on  theirs — guilt ! 
oh,  what  accumulated  horrors  rose  at  that 
word  !  If  the  succeeding  crash  had  offered 
annihilatipn,  oh,  how  welcome  it  would 
have  been  1 

But  the  fire  that  \s  never  quenched,  the 
worm  that  never  dieth,  was  in  his  heart : 
he  could  not  deceive  himself ;  he  felt  that 
death  was  not  eternal;  but  such  was  the 
severity  of  .mental  anguish,  such  the  faith- 
fulness of  memory,  as  with  reiterated  tor- 
ture she  poured  the  words  and  painted 
the  looks  of  Antonia  anew  to  his  heart, 
that  at  length  he  sunk  exhausted  in  a  death- 
like swoon. 

The  storm  bad  spent  its  fury,  and  rolled 
off  in  sulleiii  murmurs  to  the  north;  but  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents  on  the  defence- 
less body  of  th^  viscount,  and  at  once  re- 
stored him  a  sense  of  life,  and  threatened 
l^im  with  its  extinction  ;  $o  completely  was 
he  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fasting,  and  sor- 
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row,  that  in  any  other  frame  of  mind  than 
that  undier  which  he  suffered,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  sunk  without  further 
effort,  But  an  awakened  conscience  ren- 
ders life  very  precious;  with  the  first 
-beams  of  mornings  the  viscount,  slacking  his 
parched  lips  with  water  he  scooped  from 
the  stone  which  had  pillowed  his  head, 
pursued  his  way^  or  rather  sought  some 
path  by  which  to  extricate  himself  t>om  a 
place  which  morning  showed  almost  as  ter- 
rible as  night. 

After  wandering  a  considerable  time,  he 
at  length  spied  the  lake  of  Dolbarden,  and 
became  sensible  that  he  had  never  been  far 
from  the  road  during  the  night,  and  aspark 
of  hope  rose  in  his  heart  as  he  entered  the 
path  ;  but  it  was  long  before  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  assistance  appeared  ;  and  his 
drenched  limbs  had  again  nearly  refused 
their  office,  when  he  heard  a  cart  at  no 
great  distance  from  him  ;  the  driver  was  a 
sturdy  Welchman,  who  spoke  not  a  word 
of  English,  but  the  sight  of  English  money 
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tempted  him  to  take  the  distressed  man 
into  his  uneasy  vehicle  ;  and  in  this  sitim- 
tion  he  happily  reached  the  town  of  Llan- 
berris,  from  whence  he  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger  for  his  son ;  for 
ihouoh  little  inclined  to  see  him;  and  i«>- 
deed  hating  to  meet  the  eyes  of  any  one 
who  knew;his  faults^  he  yet  felt  himself  too 
ill  to  be  trusted  to  the  care  of  any  one  less 
kind  and  considerate  than  his  son — a  son 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted  too  late^  apd 
whom  having  slighted  and  disliked,  as,  a 
.child^  he  was  condennned  to  fear  as  a  ra^n. 
This  generous  and  anxious  son  was  al- 
ready searching  for  his  father  when,  his 
messenger  arrived  at  the  bouse  of  Airs. 
Morgan.  Louisa  was  just  risen,  and  on 
.hearing  that  the  viscouiit  was  ill  at  Llaiv 
berris,  she  dispatched  the  children  in  quest 
of  Edward  immediately^  and  on  his  return 
facilitated  his  departure  with  all  that  true 
sensibility  and  genuine,  kindness  which  \vas 
so  natural  to  hex,,  entreat iiig  him  to  bring 
iAC  viscount  inMpe.di^tely  thither^  and  pro- 
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.phesying  that  -  wth; cMi^, ^Morgan' s  assist- 
.ance,  she  should  presently  ^urse  him  well 
again. 

During  the   absence    of    her   husband, 
Louisa  prepared  ev^ry,  thing  in  the  house 
^o.as  l?est  to  contribute  to   the  comfort  cf 
.the  expected   patient;  and   in  thinJcing  of 
his  sufierings^  forgot  his  faults,  and  the  lit- 
tle ailments  which  afflicted  herself.   Having 
arranged  every  thing   to   her  satisfaction^ 
-she  took  upF  the  newspaper  which   her  be- 
Jpved  had  laid  out  of  hi§  pocket  the  night 
before,  and   in    turning  it  over,  perceived 
^JLie,  arrival  of  sir  Donald  Mackenzie  men- 
lioned.     Louisa  felt  almost   surprised  that 
she  was  not  surprised,  not  fluttered  by  this 
i^fpj-^^atiQn;.  sl)e  read  it  agaitij    but  her 
nerves  retained  their  equanimity  ;  she  felt 
convinced,  that  she  should  meet  him  with 
little,  if  any  emotion,  and   most  sincerely 
did  she  lift  up  her  heart  to  Heaven  fqr  hips^ 
that  he  ;iaight  enjoy  like  calmness,  and  n^ 
uneasy  thought  for  her  ever  more  disturlj 
his  tra>iquillity.  7 

Again  she  took  up  the  paper,  and  read 
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with  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  sor- 
row,  the  death   of   colonel  Bellair ;  con- 
vinced  as  she  had  been  that  her  aunt  had 
not  enjoyed  with  him   the  happiness  she 
affected  to  possess,  and   really  deserved  to 
find,  she  yet  sympathized  in  the  shock  she 
would  experience  when  this  awful  termi- 
nation of  their  union  was  revealed  to  her: 
pursuing  this  subject,  and  noting  the  place 
where  he  died,  she  could  not  help  believ- 
ing but  the  appearance  of  lord  Welbrooke 
in   the  country  now,    was   someway   con- 
nected with  this  affair,  and  it  tended  not  a 
little  to  sooth  her  fears  respecting  all  that 
appeared  mysterious  in  her  husband's  late 
conduct;    and  re-assured  by    his    evident 
love  for  her,  and  the  undeviating  integrity 
of  his  mind,  and,  till  now,  the  in.genuous- 
ness  of  his  conduct,  she  felt  that  she  could 
wait  without  anxiety    the  development  of 
all  that  appeared  mysterious,  and  embrace  „ 
with  fortitude  whatever  might  eventually 
be  proved  unfortunate. 

Whilst  Louisa    sat    with    anxious    eyes 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  chaise  fromLlan- 
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berris,  she  beheld  one  drawn  by  four 
smoking  horses,  advance  rapidly  down  the 
road  from  Beth-Gellard ;  it  was  an  object 
•of  attention  in  this  country,  but  became 
doubly  so  as  it  drew  up  to  tlie  house ;  and 
inquiries  were  made  by  the  postboys  "  if 
this  were  Mr.  Sefton's  residence?'*  but 
scarcely  could  Louisa  conjecture  who  might 
be  the  visitant  so  unexpected,  and  almost 
undesired,  at  such  a  juncture,  when  she 
found  herself  embraced  by  her  dear,  her 
long-lost  brother. 

"  But  where  is  Edward,  my  dear  ?"  cried 
the  gallant  soldier,  as  he  twinkled  away  a 
tender  and  somewhat  anxious  tear^  "  where 
is  your  husband,  Louisa  ?" 

"  My  dear  Edward  will  be  home  soon, 
but  unhappily  his  errand  is  a  painful  one." 

"  But  he  is  not  only  your  husband, 
Louisa,  but  your  dear  husband — you  said 
^ear,  did  you  not?''  said  Henry,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  lively  solicitude  in 
his  eyes. 

*•  Ob    yes!    yes!"    exclaimed    Louisa^ 
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Xvith  glistening  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks> 
**  he  is  the  best,  the  very  lest  of  men." 

''  I  could  have  told  you  that  long  ?^go, 
Louisa,  but  my  question  went  to  your  feel- 
ings, not  your  judgment.  I  have  had 
many  a  doubting,  anxious  hour  for  yo«> 
fearful  that,  like  myself,  your  heart  had 
wandered  in  forbidden  ground ;  but  thank 
God  I  am  mistaken  !  you  love  Edward,  I 
see,  and  therefore  you  must  be  happy/* 

"  You  have  heen  right,*'  said  Louisa, 
blushing  more  deeply;  *' but  you  know 
my  father  says  that  which  is  excellent  must 
be  loved ;  and  so  I — I,  in  short,  I  do  love 
my  husband  exceedingly,  Henry.'* 
"  And  he  kno'ivs  you  do  ?'* 
"  I  can*t  say  I  ever  said  as  much — that  is^ 
not  in  so  many  words — but  surely  my  ac- 
tions— indeed  last  night  I  said  so,  or  pretty 
near  it.'* 

*'  Last  night !  upon  my  word,  you  Eng« 
lish  damsels  are  mighty  slow  at  confession  ,• 
you  have  been  married  a  twelvemonth  next 
week,  and  last  night  you  said,  or  pretti/ 
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7iearlj/ stLid,.  you  loved  your  husband.  I 
wish  I  had  been  with  you  before,  ho^ 
many,  heartaches  had  I  saved  poor  Ned  \"i 
Henry  was  interrupted  ;  another  chaise 
arrived.  Edward  alighted,  and  with  joyful 
astonishment  welcomed  bis  youthful  friend, 
but  allowed  himself  not  to  ask  a  single 
questio;!  ere  he  claimed  help  for  his  father, 
jwho  had  arrivied  in  the  chaise  so  ill,  as  to 
require  the  assistance  both  of  'himself  ahd 
the  apothecary,  who  had  been  called- to 
him  in  the  morning.  He  was  bprne  to 
Louisa's.  berfjL.  as  being  the  best  iini  th« 
hou$e,  and  she,  with  the  truest  tenderness, 
took  her  stand  beside  it^  as  his.  chief  nurse 
and  comforter.  But  the:.\4scount,  racked 
with  intolerable  pain,  and  wounded  with 
cureless  anguish,  could  accept  of  no  com- 
fort ;  he  talked  incessantly  of  his  wife,  and 
insisted  upon  it  that  she  alone  understood 
his  constitution,  and  could  render  htm  effec- 
tual lissistance.  *'  Oh,  Em^ia^Emma,  why 
ar^  ybuti^t  here  ?  l  shall  bejost  for  want 
frf  my  wife,"  was  his  querulous  complaint^ 
ti>^  incessant  burthen. 


Edward,  on  finding  him  so  ill,  had  sent 
for  a  physician  from  Caernarvon,  and 
his  own  servain^t  from  iBeth'GeJlard,  who 
both  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  eivening  ; 
but  the  foi'fnfer  gave  little  hopes,  fhe  to- 
tcr  Utitle  assistanofe.  ^Lord  Welbrooke  re- 
'^uired  the  presence  oThisson  pet»petuaWy; 
and  SGarcely  could  he,  fpom  time  to  time, 
snatch  five  minutes  with  his  long- loved 
fcriend,  ere  ^he  *Was  called  to  the  sick  mari^ 
^ouch,  who,  in  iaccusing  him-self,  and  stay- 
ing it  was  natural  that  he  should  be^dei^ept- 
fed,  inflicted  a  wound  beyOnd-Wprbaifeh 'ion 
the  compassionate  bosom  of  his  son .  ©urg- 
ing the  :tours€  of  the  nighit,  the  Reiver; 
which  :ha:d  now  ibeen  many  hours  inor eas- 
ing, rose  to  d^elirium,  andlh'e  agonies  an* 
der  which  he  laboured,  and  the  heart-rend- 
ing expressions  'he  now  used,  while  be- 
inoatiing  his^  crimes,  a?nd  lana-enting  their 
consequences,  would  bave  harrowed  a 
heart  of  stowe;  bat  as'  lie  ^till  cmed  out 
perpet«iaIIyifor  Ern'mfa,  i^t  sfri-icik'both  Mr; 
and  Mrs.  Sefton  that  it  was  probable  the  sight 
of  his  daughter  might  give  him  comfort> 
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and  that  he  might  accept  her  as  the  substi- 
tute of  her  mother — the  representative  of 
fa  wife  it  was  his  crime  to  have  neglected, 
and  his  punishment  to  sigh  for  in  \ain. 

:**  Will  you,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  Ed- 
ward, *' have  the  goodness  to  set  out  for 
Cheltenham  for  my. aunt  and  Emma  ;  J  am 
ashamed  to  ask  you,  but  the  case  is  urgent.'* 
.  "  And  I  am  ashamed  too;  there  are  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  in  Ttiy  pocket  thait 
have  lain  there  all  night,  though  they  were 
put  in  e?tpressly  for  you." 

Edward  took  the  imoney,  as  -he  would 
4iave  given  it,iiiJiih  ease  and  pleasure:;  and 
Henry  hastened  to  fulfil  his.commissiori, 
and  likewise  to  engafge.^physicianfGf  emi- 
nence to  accompany  them.  On  entering 
Mrs.  Danvers's  lodgings  at  Cheltenham,  he 
-felt  disappointed  on  seeing  her  alone,  for 
he  wtshed  to  surprise  Emma  Sefton,  with>- 
M9>iit.  inquiring  j>articularly  into  his  ow(i 
reasons.;  As,  however,  she  was  not  there, 
he  made  his  entree  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  said  how  illlord  Wei- 
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brooke  was,  and  how  much  he  wished  tO" 
see  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Danvers  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
great  composure,  and  then  said,  "  Pray, 
young  gentleman,  pardon  the  imperti- 
nence of  an  old  woman,  who  is  going  to 
ask  a  strange  question.  Did  you  ever  ^ee 
me  before  ?** 

"I  think  I  have,  madam  ;  but  really  can- 
not say  where." 

*'  Then  1  will  tell  you  ;  it  was  in  Picca- 
dilly, one  cold,  blowy  morning,  about 
five  years  ago,  when  you  ran  down  the 
street  to  catch  a  poor  child's  hat-^it  may 
be  six  years." 

Henry  recollected  the  circumstance,  for 
it  was  the  first  day  on  which  he  wore  the 
habiliments  of  a  soldier. 

Mrs.  Danvers,  enraptured  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  still  more  with  her  own 
penetration,  ran  on  with  such  velocity,  as 
to  open  all  her  sentiments  and  presenti- 
ments, and  in  the  midst  of  her  dissertation, 
entered  Emma,  who  was  certainly  as  much, 
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nurprlsed    as    Edward   hoped,    but  not    as 
much  pleased  as  her  aunt  thought  necessary. 

In  a  short  time  they  set  out  on  their 
journey,  dispatching  the  physician  first, 
since  Mrs  Dan  vers  could  not  be  hurried  ; 
in  fact,  there  was  no  persuading  her  that- 
dispatch  was  necessary  ;  she  said,  ''  the 
old  proverb  comforted  her;  lord  Wel- 
brooke  would  not  die  ,*  and,  as  to  his  be- 
ing ill,  why,  the  worse  for  his  body,  the 
better  for  his  soul,  she  hoped  ;*'  and  then 
flying  the  circumstance,  she  again  talked 
of  the  addity  of  her  taking  such  a  fancy  to 
major  Deverell  (for  such  was  Henry  be- 
come) ;  and  as  she  had  never  told  Emma 
of  this  fancy  before,  by  regularly  relating 
the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  it  at  every 
inn  they  came  to,  she  made  herself  ample 
amends  for  past  taciturnity  ;  nor  did  she 
weary  her  auditor,  though  she  was  subject 
to  such  weariness. 

Whether  ''on  this  hint  bespoke/'  or 
whether  his  heart  was  charmed  by  the  tho- 
rough good-humour,  unaffected  sprightli- 
ness,  gentle  manners,  and  unoffending  wit 
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of  his  fair  eompanion,  certain  it  is,  that 
this  journey  was  of  no  common  interest 
either  to  Henry  or  Emma ;  and  from  thir, 
time  there  was  an  understanding  between 
themj  which  contributed  to  the  happiness 
of  one,  and  the  consohtiort  of  thie  othei* 
-i-we  say  consolation/  fof  surely  the 
daughter  of  lord  Welbrooke  wanted  con- 
solation when  she  beheld  the  severe  suflTcr- 
ings,  saw  the  altered  form,  and  heard  the 
dreadful  self-denunciations  which  he  per- 
petually uttered  in  his  ravings  against  him- 
self; and  the  delirium  in  which  we  left 
him,  continued  many  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Emma.  At  length,  however,  it  subsid- 
ed, and  the  restoration  of  his  senses  was  a 
source  of  great  relief  to  all  around  him, 
but  appeared  but  little  to  benefit  himself, 
as  he  was  involved  in  a  deep,  unmoving 
melancholy.  The  fever  had  now  left  him, 
and  the  pains  which  had  racked  his  frame 
were  subsided  ;  but  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  fear  the  disease  had  settled  upon  his 
lungs,  and  that  a  rapid  decline  wauid 'suc- 
ceed it.  ';:  J 
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During  the  time  of  his  illness,  his  stew- 
ard had  been  sent  for  (as  well  as  his  other 
children  duly  informed^)  and  on  recover- 
ing some  degree  of  mental  power,  he  dis* 
patched  this  person,  on-  whose  wisdom  and 
fidelity  he  could  depend,  to  Antonia,  fur- 
nishing her  with  a  letter  to  lay  before  her 
uncle,  in  which  he  owned  her  as  his  legi- 
timate relation,  the  daughter  of  his  deceas- 
ed cousin,  Charles  Maynard,  a  gentleman' 
whO'in  fact  died  at  the  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  her  mother,  and  whose 
name  he  thus  borrowed  to  impose  upon 
her.  He  was  well  aware  that  although  her 
uncle  might  be  thus  imposed  upon,  her 
husband  could  not;  but  he  hoped  to  gain 
him  to  consent  easily  to  an  imposition  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  interest,  and  which  he 
now  adopted  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
doing  justice  to  Antonia  ;  for  one  crime 
ever  leads  to  the  commission  of  bthers. 

Lord '  Welbrooke  did  not  reveal  this 
transaction  to  Edward,  but  as  he  appeared 
easier  after  the  steward  had  departed,  and  he 
had  repeatedly  desired  him  to  command  in 
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all  matters  of  pecuniary  retribution,  he  Was 
in  hopes  that  something  of  this  kind  was  the 
object  of  his  mission.  On  the  steward's  re-, 
turn,  he  was  evidently  Worse:;  that  person! 
described  Antonio  as  looking  ;wretchedly' 
pale,  and  being  ^unk  in  tiacliancholy  ;  that; 
she  told  him  to  deliver  this  message  to  his 
lord,  *'  I  accept  your  explanation,  but  it 
is  solely  for  the  sake  of  yoyr  son,  other- 
wise r would  hold  you  'up  to  eternal  infa- 
my ;  for  my  contempt  is,  if  possible,  equal 
to  your  crimes/* 

The  steward  said  that  sir  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie was  then  with  his  lady  and  her  un- 
cle ;  that  he  was  informed  his  own  relation. 
was  offended  with  his  marriage,  and  that 
he  was  much  involved  in  debt,  being  both 
excessively  extravagant  and  giving  to  gam-, 
ing ;  ''so/'  added  he,  ''you  see  he  is 
forced  to  knuckle  to  the  old  Spaniard  on 
one  side,  notwithstanding  his  high  spirit, 
and  he  bends  a  good  deal  to  his  lady  on 
the  other,  they  say,  because  he  is  mon- 
strous fond  oHier,  and  she  does  not  care  a 
farthing  for  him." 
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Edward  had  been  anxious.,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  reason  and  conva'escence,  to 
engage  his  father  in  the  serious  considera^ 
tion  of  making  all  possible  retribution,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible,  to  those  whom  he 
might  have  injured — to  all  who  owed  their 
being  to  him,  the  means  of  honest  sub- 
sistence ;  and  next  to  this,  he  earnestly  de- 
sired to  lay  before  his  diseased  soul  that 
hope  and  help  which  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation opens  for  the  repentant  sinner.  But 
it  was  rarely  in  his  power  to  claim  atten- 
tion on  these  points,  and  he  found  that 
some  other  person  would  be  listened  to 
with  more  efficacy,  for  the  very  sight  of 
his  son  awoke  feelings  which  urged  him  to 
despair.  He  therefore  inquired  for  a  pi- 
ous clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  being  directed  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  one 
day  set  out  to  seek  the  person  she  men- 
tioned, accompanied  by  Henry,  who  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Beth-Gellard. 

Emma  and  Louisa  took  it  by  turns  to  sit 
with  lord  Welbrooke,  who  rarely  chose  to 
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have  fwo  persons  at  a  time;  and  some- 
times, when  he  dropt  into  a  slumber,  Mrs. 
Morgan  would  relieve  the  latter.  Emma 
and  her  aunt  had  taken  a  short  airing  ;  and 
Louisa  perceiving  his  eyes  closed,  wished 
to  find  herself  a  book,  and  while  she  de- 
scended, beckoned  to  Sally,  who  was  in  the 
garden,  to  come  up  and  watch  the  patient. 
Proud  to  be  employed  about  a  lord,  Sally 
ilew  up  stairs,  and  with  some  trepidation 
took  her  mistress's  chair. 

In  a  few  minutes  lord  Welbrooke  open- 
ed his  eyes,  and  on  perceiving  a  stranger, 
said,  *'  Louisa,  who  is  that?'* 

Sally  rose,  and  walking  up  to  him,  dropt 
a  curtsey,  and  replied  mechanically,  "  I 
am  Sally  Dixon,  sir ;  and  my  mother  was 
^ally  Dixon,  of  the  parish  of  Chapelrick, 
near  the  city  of  Bristol." 

Lord  Welbrooke  closed  his  eyes,  shud- 
dered, and  motioning  with  his  hand,  cried, 
*'  Unreal  mockery,  hence  !'* 

*'  I  don't  mock  indeed,  sir,  I  don't — I 
know  how  J  was  a  poor  lost  child  among 
the  gypsies,  who  made  m£  tell  stories,  and 
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inock  beggars,  and  starved  me,  and  beat  me 
all  black  and  blue,  and  so  made  me  wick- 
ed ;  bnt  now  my  good  lady  has  taken  me, 
and  fed  me,  and  taught  me  to  pray  io  God 
and  read  the  Bible,  I  wouldn't  mock  nobo- 
dy— no,  not  for  the  world." 

During  this  harangue,  lord  Welbrooke 
slowly  withdrew  his  hand,  and  gazed  on 
Sally's  face  ;  and  while  thus  employed,  his 
daughter  re-entered  with  her  book,  and  told 
Sally  she  might  leave  the  room. 

''  Where  did  vou  ^et  that  child  from  ?" 

Louisa  simply  related  the  facts  she  knew 
respecting  her. 

"  And  the  mother  is  dead  ?'* 

"  So  I  understand.  Of  her  father  the 
child  seems  totally  ignorant;  perhaps  he 
too  is  dead,  for  whenever  I  have  question- 
ed her,  she  says  she  never  had  one." 

The  viscount  groaned. 

*'  The  mother  was  a  servant  at  a  lodsrlnir- 
house  at  Clifton,  I  understand." 

'-'She  said   she  should  die!'*  muitere4 
the   viscount;    then    starting,   exclaimed, 
N  2 
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*' Where  is  Edward  ?  I  must  see  him  this 
very  moment— Qwick,  quick  !  I  am  ill, 
very  ill — My  side  1 — oh,  my  side!*' 

"  Edward  is  not  in ;  he  is  gone  for  th« 
clergyman  of  whom  he  spoke — Take  these 
drops,  my  dear  sir ;    they  will  relive  yon." 

**  No,  no — no  drops  ;  my  son,  my  son  ! 
—Come  here,  Louisa  ;  tell  him — tell  Ed- 
ward— that  girl — a  thousand  pounds — Oh  ! 
what  a  pain  was  that ! — my  s©n  !   my  son  !'* 

In  great  alarm  Louisa  called  to  Sally  to 
send  Miss  Sefton  that  moment,  having 
tieard  the  carriage  advancing  to  the  house. 
Emma  hastened  up  stairs,  having  that  mo- 
ment entered,  and  shocked  with  the  ex- 
pression of  her  father's  countenance,  and 
the  terrible  hue  that  overspread  his  fea- 
tures, she  desired  Louisa  to  go  down  and 
send  her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Morgan.  Her  re- 
quest VNas  instantly  complied  with,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Danvers  beheld  the 
patient — beheld  him  with  surprise,  dismay, 
and  pity. 

Lord  Welbrooke*s  eyes  rolled  fearfully 
towards  the  door  as  Mrs.  Danvers  entered. 
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as  if  to  meet  his  son;  but  on  seeing  her, 
recoiled  with  terror  ;  he  then  looked  piti- 
ably towards  Emma,  who,  dropping  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside,  took  his  hand,  and 
leaned  her  cheek  towards  his.-^'*  Who, 
who  is  this  ?  another  child,  hey  ?'* 

"It  is  Emma,  your  danghter^,  my  dear 
father/' 

"  Thou  art  Emma's  daughter^,  my  own 
beloved  Emma — Pity  me — pardon  me,  my 
child!" 

'*  My  dear  sir  !  my  beloved  father  !  do 
not  speak  thus  !  you  know  how  truly  my 
mother  loves  you,  how  anxiously  she 
would  attend  on  you  were  she  here." 

"I  do  know,  Emma;  then  tell  her  to 
give  the  child  a  thousand  pounds — little 
Sally,  I  mean — Tell  Edward — Heaven  has 
mercy ;  it  permits  me — tobe  just — to '* 

Exhausted  he  sunk  back  on  his  pillow, 
and  Emma  wept  over  him  in  pure  com- 
passion. Presently  he  exclaimed  again  in 
inexpressible  agony,  "Emma,  Emma!  my 
wife,  .my  better  angel!  forgive  me!  — 
shield  my  name  from  infamy  !  let  not  my 
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children  curse  me — Emma,  thou  only  canst 
help  in  this  world,  my  dear,  dear  wife  !'* 

Mrs,  Danvers  approached  the  bed^  and, 
-taking  his  hand  with  solemn  tenderness,  she 
said,  '*  In  me  behold  the  matiier  of  your 
wife,  and  from  my  lips  accept  the  full,  free 
pardon,  which  her  in  heaveti  and  her  on 
earth  would  alike  give  you  were  they  pre- 
sent !  and  may  God,  for  the  sake  of  your 
blessed  Redeemer,  pardon  you  also! — look 
to  him,  he  alone  can  help  you  !" 

*'  Amen a— men  1"   feebly   escap^ed 

the  lips  of  lord  Welbrooke,  and  a  slight 
convulsion  contracted  his  features. 

Mrs.  Danvers  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
raising  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  cried, 
*'  Father  of  mercies^  receive  his  spirit  !/* 
and  ere  she  rose,  that  spirit  had  escaped  to 
its  eternal  audit. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  consternation  of  Edward  will  be  rea- 
dily conceived  when,  upon  his  return,  he 
found  this  awful  termination  of  his  cares 
had  taken  place  ;  but  he  was  still  more  af- 
fected  when  he  learnt  that  broken  account 
of  Sallv,  and  his  father's  leoracv  to  her, 
which  marked  the  nature  of  her  claims  up- 
on him  but  too  strongly  ;  yet,  whilst  he  de- 
plored the  sins  of  the  departed,  like  him  he 
humbly  hoped  that  the  repentance  so 
deeply  felt,  and  the  providential  develop- 
ments which  had  so  lately  taken  place, 
were  indications  of  divine  mercy,  and 
proofs  that  the  chastisement  besiowed  on 
a  returning  prodigal,  was  that  of  a  father. 

To  Henry  alone  did  Edward  reveal  the 
past  follies  and  crimes  of  his  erring  parent, 
and  that  only  to  show  to  his  friend,  and 
confirm  to  his  own  heart,  the  baleful  con- 
sequences q^  thus  nurturing  a  selfish  and 
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destructive  passion,  violating  the  finest 
chords  of  society,  and  immolating  virtue 
and  happiness  together.  Accompanied  by 
his  friend,  he  performed  the  last  duties  to 
a^  father,  who^,  in  thus  suffering  and  dying, 
seemed  to  the  kind  and  duteous  children 
he  had  left  to  have  expiated  all  the  errors 
of  his  life.  But  although  sensibility  may 
be  thus  awakened  towards  the  unworthy, 
alid  rs^  often'  peculiarly  called  forth  from 
that  vti^  circumstance  in  pious  and  feeU 
ing  minds,  y^(  such  lamentation  is  in  its 
nature  transient  whilst  that  awakened  by 
virtue  and  esteem  increases  with  lapse  of 
time;  and  when  grief,  as  a  passion,  has 
subsided,  regret,  less  violent,  but  equally 
honourable,  succeeds ;  many  a  sigh  tvi\^ 
balms  his  action^,  many  a  good  deed 
springs  from  his  e^tample,  for  "  the  me- 
mory of  the  just  is  blessed.'* 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  home, 
:«ews  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Madeiras 
of  the  death  of  colonel  Bellair ;  and  his 
widow,  after  the  first  shock  was  over,  be- 
came extretxiely  anxious  ib  return  to  Eng- 
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land,  well  aware  that  her  affairs  required 
her  presence.  The  whole  party  had  been 
too  much  indebted  to  her  vivacity  and  ta- 
lents, her  sympathy  and  exertion,  not  to 
insist  on  accompanying  her,  which  they 
were  the  more  inclined  to  do  on  account 
of  the  uncommon  fineness  of  the  autumn, 
and  they  began  to  make  preparations  ac- 
cordingly. The  very  day  of  their  embar- 
kation, another  packet  brought  from  Eng- 
land that  melancholy  detail,  which,  in  this 
little  circle,  condemned  another  peri^on  to 
the  sorrows  of  widowhood.  But  as  this 
information  was  of  course  given  only  to 
sir  Francis^  he  broke  it  by  degrees,  during 
their  voyage,  to  lady  Welbrooke,  who,  al- 
though deeply  affected,  yet  received  much 
consolation  from  learning  that  her  husband 
had  died  in  an  affectionate  intercourse 
with  his  children.  Every  painful  circum- 
stance respecting  his  death  was  thus  spared 
to  her,  and  by  that  means  the  relief  afford- 
ed by  her  voyage  was  rendered  permanent, 
and  her  long-wearied,  long-suffering  heart, 
n3 
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was  enabled  to  look  forward  to  a  peaceful 
evening  at  last. 

As  soon  as  Edward  (henceforth  lord  Wel- 
brooke)  had  laid  his  father  in  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors,  he  returned  to  his  Louisa, 
who  had  positively  refused  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Danvcrs  and  Emma  back  to  Chelten- 
ham. *'  One  month/'  said  she,  ''  I  am  de- 
termined to  spend  in  this  place  ;  for  not- 
wirhstanding  I  have  sufTered  much  in  this 
humble  abode,  I  have  also  enjoyed  much, 
for  my  heart  has  here  been  knit  to  my 
beloved  Edward,  in  a  manner  which  it 
never  might  have  been  if  we  had  still  re- 
's ided  in  the  world;  and  here  will  I  fulfil 
the  tenderest  duties,  and  claim  the  best  pri- 
vileges of  a  wife^ — here  will  I  sooth  his 
.sorrows,  and  emulate  his  virtues. 

The  gentlemen  returned  together;  but 
IJenry  only  remained  two  days  with  them 
\\\  Wales,  which  did  not  excite  the  surprise, 
scarcely  the  regret  of  either^  for  they  lov- 
ed him  so  truly,  as  to  be  anxious  for  his 
pleasure  and  happiness,  and  in  ea(h  other 
they  leh    they  had  a  world.     There   was 
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now  no  fear,  no  doubt;  all  was  open  confi- 
dence, firm  reliance,  and  pure  affection  ; 
and  in  the  congeniality  of  their  taste,  feel- 
ings, opinion,  and  action,  Louisa  saw  every 
hour  how  much  more  truly  her  father  had 
read  her  heart,  and  understood  her  happi- 
ness, than  she  had  done  herself;  and  be- 
came thoroughly  aware,  that  with  a  man 
less  pious,  enlightened,  self-subdued,  con- 
siderate, conciliating,  and  affectionate  than 
Edward,  loving  as  she  loved,  thinking  as 
she  thought,  and  feeling  as  she  felt,  she 
would  have  been  miserable,  though  sur- 
rounded with  splendor,  and  married  to 
fame. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  this  ami- 
able couple  did  not  quit  the  widow  and  her 
children  without  rendering  her  a  rejoicing' 
mother,  thankful  to  God  for  unexpected 
relief,  and  to  them  as  the  kind  dispensers 
of  his  mercy;  yet  as  she  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  mother  of  two  daughters^ 
and  in  possession  o^  a  house  lar^^er  than 
she  wanted,  it  was  her  desire  to  resume  her 
plan  of  kcef>ing  a  board ing-schoalj  which 
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she  now  successfully  pursued.  Miss  Peters 
becoming  her  partner,  and  Sally  Dixon 
one  of  her  pupils.  With  all  the  activity  of 
benevolence,  Louisa,  during  the  remainder 
of  her  stay,  arranged  this  plan,  and  took 
care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  that 
could  tend  to  give  it  success;  and  when 
not  thus  employed,  she  wandered  through 
these  romantic  scenes  with  her  lord,  lis- 
tened to  his  detail  of  circumstances,  which 
exculpated  him  from  blame;  and  in  for- 
giving and  being  forgiven  even  a  look  of 
coldness — in  praising  and  being  praised 
for  exertions  of  connubial  love  and  for- 
bearance, found  the  sweetest  reward  of 
virtue,  the  dearest  consolation  for  suf- 
fering, and  the  highest  motive  for  fu- 
ture emulation  human  happiness  can  be- 
stow. 

This  admirable  p«ir  quitted  a  retreat  en- 
deared to  them  by  many  circumstances, 
amidst  the  tears  and  good  wishes  not  only 
of  a  family  who  idolized  them,  but  many 
thildren  of  poverty  whom  their  goodness 
had  relieved,  and  their  active  benevolejice 
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^flTectually  served  ;  so  that  lady  Welbrooke 
could   not   help  observing,  that  in  no  pe- 
riod of  her  life  had  she  been  so  useful  as 
that  in  which  she   had  appeared  to  be  cut 
off  from   the  enjoyments   of  fortune,  and 
the  gifts  of  beneficence;  so   possible  is  it 
for  a  little  property  judiciously  applied  to 
be  of  extensive    service.     They    travelled 
slowly,  and  were  met  by  their  own  carriage 
and  servants  at  some  distance  from  home, 
where   they  were  received  by  a  joyful  te- 
nantry, both  of  their  own  and  sir  Francis 
Mowbray's,   with   every  demonstration  of 
affection  and  honour  ;  and    in  a  few  days 
were  joined   by  Mrs.  Danvers  and  Emma, 
to   whom   succeeded   Henry,    while    affec- 
tionate   letters    from    sir  Bennet    Lawson 
awaited  their  arrival,  and  informed  them 
that  no  less  a   circumstance  than    the  con- 
finement of  his  lady  should  have  prevented 
Ihem  from  meeting  relatives  so  entirely  re- 
spected and  beloved. 

"  What  a  sweet  place  this  is!"  said  Henry, 
as  they  were  all  sallying  out  on  the  lawn, 
"and  in  such  good  order  too;  by  the  way. 
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I  wonder  what  condition  my  house  is  in  at 
Cleveland." 

"  It  is  proper  you  went  to  see/*  said 
Louisa  ;  "  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  allow 
you  to  stay  here  much  longer.'* 

Her  raillery  was  interrupted  by  the  ser- 
vant announcing  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  hi.^ 
lady. 

The  name  caused  a  quick  pulsation  in 
every  heart,  for  they  had  no  doubt  but  the 
man  meant  sir  Donald  and  Antonia,  since 
he  remembered  sir  Donald  as  Mr.  Mack- 
enzie, the  visitor  two  years  before;  but 
on  going  into  the  house  they  beheld  a  fine- 
looking  elderly  man^  whose  white  locks 
contrasted  with  the  ruddy  hues  of  his 
qheek,  and  a  lady  of  most  pleasing  coun- 
tenance. 

.  Henry  had  naturally  lingered  last,  for  he 
bad  no  desire  to  see  Antonia  ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman apologizing  to  lord  Welbrooke  for 
intruding  on  him^,  said,  "  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  and  darting  his 
eye  over  the  ladies,  addressed  Henry,  say- 
ing, ''    though   you    have   changed    your 
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complexion,  sir,  I  must  challenge  you  as 
my  relative;  you  own  another  name  now, 
I  am  told ;  but  I  must  call  you  Harry  Mac- 
kenzie." 

*'  My  dear,  dear  sir,  my  best  and  earliest 
friend,  how  I  rejoice  to  see  you  !  this  is  in- 
deed delightful.'' 

*'  Thank  you,  my  dear  boy,  for  consider- 
ins:  it  so:  but  vou  have  certainlv  mis- 
named  me  :  let  me  inquire  after  him 
who  is  indeed  your  iKSi  friend,  good  sir 
Francis.'* 

"  Sir  Francis,"  said  Hcnrv,  '*  is  so  much 
above  all  friends,  all  fathers,  in  fact,  every 
thing  human  in  my  ideas,  that  I  never  put 
him  in  competition  with  any  thing  else. 
Alas!  he  is  far  away  at  present;  but  see,  his 
daughter  asks  your  remembrance;  you 
knew  her,  like  me,  a  wee  baiinie.*' 

Lady  Welbrooke  gave  a  hand  to  each  of 
these  dear  friends,  whom  she  welcomed 
with  a  tear  of  affection,  for  her  mother  had 
taught  her  to  love  them,  and  her  lord  was 
anxious  to  show  them  every  attention  in 
his  power.     They   learned   that  this  visit 
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had  been  intended  to  surprise  Henry  in  his 
own  house,  near  which  they  had  passed  in 
returning  from  Weymouth.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie had  been  now  many  years  resident  in 
Cumberland,  and  had  much  to  hear,  and 
much  to  say  of  the  time  which  had  inter- 
vened ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
bustling  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  in 
whispering  something  to  his  lord,  said,  "  I 
was  afeard,  sir,  my  lady  might  be  flut- 
tered/' 

"  You  are  right,  James ;  I  will  come 
out/' 

Lord  Welbrooke  left  the  room,  beckon- 
ing Henry  to  follow. 

"  What  are  those  two  wiseheads  about  ?" 
said  Emma,  running  after  them. 

In  a  moment  she  returned  with  her  face 
covered  with  smiles  and  tears — '*  My  mo- 
ther is  arrived,**  said  she;  **  Edward  is  con- 
ducting her  upstairs/* 

"  Your  mother/*  cried  Louisa,  ''and  not 
mine  !  oh  Heavens  ! " 

''  Yes,  thine,  tlime  also,'*  cried  a  voice 
dear  to  her  heart. 
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In  a  moment  Louisa  felt  herself  clasped 
alternately  to  the  heart  of  either  parent ; 
joy  dimmed  her  eyes;  she  was  nearly  faint- 
ing ;  but  the  kind  cares  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
who  was  the  only  person  that  had  their 
senses  about  them,  soon  relieved  her;  and 
as  she  gazed  upon  her  father's  restored 
form  and  ruddy  countenance,  and  beheld 
the  beaming  eyes  of  her  mother^  she  felt 
indeed  "  the  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss;**  and  as  she  held  a  hand  of  each,  and 
turned  her  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven,  she 
cried,  "  Oh,  God,  I  thank  thee  !  my  <:up  of 
happiness  is  now  overflowing — this,  only 
this  was  wanting." 

The  baronet  bowed  his  head  in  deep, 
though  silent  adoration  ;  he  felt  the  full 
force  of  his  daughter's  words;  his  heart, 
like  hers,  said  only,  '*  this  was  wanting;" 
he  was  assured  of  her  happiness,  and  that 
was  enough  ;  the  mother,  if  possible  more 
anxious,  burst  into  tears  of  joy,  and  sobbed 
aloud;  there  was  in  their  hearts  a  commu-* 
nioTi  that  called  not  for  worJs;  they  rejoiced 
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together,  and  together  they  arose  in  grad- 
tucle  to  Heaven. 

"  I  suppose  a  time  will  come/'  said  a 
voice  that  faltered  in  despite  of  itself, 
"  when  you  will  have  done  kissing  and 
crying,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  be 
seen.*' 

"  My  dear,  dear  aunt/'  cried  Louisa, 
springing  forward,  *'  pray  forgive  me." 

"  I  intend  it,  my  dear;  for  as  I  expect 
henceforward  to  live  near  you,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  quarrel  with  you  ; 
country  neighbours  should  be  good 
friends/* 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  sister,  that  is  a  pro- 
mise to  me,"  said  lady  Mowbray,  ''  and 
that  I  may  long  reckon  on  you  as  my 
guest." 

"  Indeed  you  may,  my  4ear,  if  your 
husband  will  allow  it ;  for  many  years  I 
have  acted  the  happy  wife  in  society;  out 
of  pure  pique,  I  will  be  consistent,  and  re- 
tire from  the  world,  now  I  am  become  a 
widow ;  and   when — when  I  have  forgot* 
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the  visions  of  hope  which  flattered  and  de- 
ceived me,  but  are  now  gone  for  ever,  I 
doubt  not  but  I  may  become  in  reality 
the  happy  character  I  have  through 
many  a  year  of  misery  endeavoured  to 
sustain.*' 

Lord  Welbrooke  now  appeared  to  lead 
his  lady  to  his  mother,  who  received  her 
with  a  warmth  of  fondness,  a  fullness  of 
affection, and  even  gratitude,  which  affected 
Louisa  more  than  any  thing  she  had  yet 
felt — *' You  have  made  my  son  happy,  and 
in  doing  it  you  wipe  the  tears  of  sorrow 
from  his  mother's  eyes;  you  are  indeed  my 
daughter:**  such  was  the  language  of  the 
widowed  mother;  and  oh,  how  precious 
was  the  testimony  ! 

Henry  had  been  embraced  before  Louisa, 
but  he  was  again  in  his  mother's  arms,  and 
Emma  in  those  of  sir  Francis,  to  whom  she 
looked  with  a  daughter's  confidence:  poor 
Mrs.  Danvers,  one  moment  running  to  her 
niece,  another  apologizing  to  the  stran- 
gers, declared  she  could  not  help  the  con- 
fusion ;  and  yet  somehow  she  could  not; 
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help  thinking  it  lucky  that  they  should  all 
come  in  together,  as  it  were;  and  the  de- 
lighted guests  were  precisely  of  the  same 
opinion.  As  the  first  ebullition  of  feeling 
subsided,  sir  Francis  and  his  lady  beheld 
their  appearance  with  thesincerest  delight, 
tnd  Henry  hailed  it  as  the  harbinger  of 
lappiness.  The  stay  of  the  good  clergyman 
was  necessarily  short;  lord  Welbrooke  in* 
sisted  on  his  being  his  guest  one  week ;  sir 
Francis  secured  him  another;  but  the  be.- 
grinning  of  the  third,  he  declared  positively 
tfcat  his  next  Sabbath  should  be  held  in  hji^ 
own  parish  in  Cumberland. 

Henry  was  exceedingly  attached  to  his 
relative,  and  Emma  partook  his  feelings ; 
they  both  assured  sir  Francis  that  they  had 
never  met  with  a  clergyman  they  liked  half 
so  well.  Sir  Francis  said,  *^  he  was  not 
furprised  at  their  predilection;  but  he  had 
no  time  to  descant  on  his  virtues;  hq 
had  business  with  the  dowager  lady  Wel- 
brooke." 

When  sir  Francis  left  lady  Welbrooke, 
who  was  Siting  with  Louisa,  he  found  Em- 
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fna  alone  in  the  breakfast-parlour,  for 
Henry,  who  had  walked  over  to  break/ast 
from  Sefton  Hall,  was  gone.  The  baronet 
thought  Emma  was  low,  and  on  looking  at 
her,  saw  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  sir  Francis,  ^*  Henry 
wiil  leave  us  soon  to  see  his  own  house, 
and  put  it  in  order  ;  he  has  beea  so  long 
engaged,  that  his  regiment  will  rest  some 
months,  and  during  that  time  he  may  fit 
up  his  little  Paradise,  for  such  I  caa  assure 
you  it  is,  very  neatly." 

"  La,  sir  Francis,  how  you  talk  1  as  if  a 
7nan  could  fit  up  a  house.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  in  the  true  camp  style — chairs,  beds,  and 
tables  all  en  wilitaire,  with  broad-swords 
across  the  mantle-pieces,  and  blunderbusses 
in  the  library." 

"  Supjx)se,  Emma,  you  go  and  help  him ; 
to  be  sure  winter  is  coming  on,  and  Lon- 
don is  more  enticing;  but  still,  I  really 
think  the  benevolence  of  such  an  action 
would  compensate  you.*' 

"  What  can  you  mean,  sir  Francis?" 

*'  Aye,  what  indeed  !   lam  an  tinintelli. 
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•gible  old   man,  but  I  will  send  you  a  per* 
son  to  translate  me  into  English,  Emma/* 

The  baronet  overtook  Henry  soon,  for 
there  were  times  when  he  walked  so 
slow,  that  extreme  old  age  might  have 
done  it. 

''  Our  bustle  of  returning,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  our  friends,   has  prevented   me 
from  having  any  conversation  with  you,  my 
dear  Hal,**  said  sir  Francis,  in  his  most  se- 
rious tone  of  kindness;  '^  but  I  have  seen 
enough  of  open  forgiveness  in  your  coun- 
tenance,  and   even   of  unrestrained  cheer- 
fulness in   your  manner,  to  convince  me 
that  you   have  quite  conquered  your  un- 
happy— that  is,  your  ill-founded  passion.*' 
*'  Perfectly,  my  dear  sir,  perfectly.*' 
"  Oh  yes,  I  see   you   are  heart-whole; 
and  therefore  I  trust  you  will  find  no  great 
stretch  of  obedience  in  adopting  a  plan  for 
your  future  happiness,  your  mother  and 
myself  are  equally  desirous  of  seeing  you 
pursue :    we  flatter  ourselves  we  know  a 
woman  that  would  make  you  truly  happy, 
and " 
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^^  Pardon  me,  sir,  there  is  only  one  wo- 
man under  heaven  I  can,  or  will  marry  ; 
and  I  am  certain  you  know  who  I  mean, 
for  I  am  no  adept  at  disguise  ;  if  lady  Wel- 
brooke  refuses  her  consent,  remembering 
the  poverty  and  the  obscurity  of  my  birth 
— or  if — oh,  sir,  you  have  been  speaking 
to  her,  I  know  you  have  ;  for  God'ssake  tell 
me  what  she  savs  ?'* 

''  Why,  she  says,  that  all  circumstances 
considered,  she  thinks  as  I  diO,  that  you 
must  ask  Mrs.  Danvers's  consent." 

''  I  obtained  that  some  years  ago,  it 
seems." 

"  Well  then,  she  gives  her  own,  on  con- 
dition that  your  marriage  be  perfectly  pri- 
vate ;  she  leaves  the  time  and  manner  to 
me,  knowing  that  you  were  always  a  most 
tractable  child,  Hal,  and  would  not  vcish  to 
marry  till  I  bade  you." 

''  My  dear  sir  Francis,  consider  my  tor- 
.tures;  remember  that  though  a  madcap, 
wayward  boy,  I  was  ever  most  fondly,  most 
gratefully  attached  to  you^  and *' 

"  And  for  that  reason  if  you  can  by  any 
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rhetoric  persuade  Emma  Sefton  to  permit 
^e,  I  will  reward  your  love  by  giving  her 
to  you  on  Thursday  morning." 

*^' Thursday  I'*  Back  flew  Henry  with  the 
lightning's  speed,  but  in  an  instant  checked 
his  steps,  returned,  and  caught  the  baronet 
in  his  arms — gazed  on  him,  and  inwardly 
invoking  blessings  his  full  heart  could  not 
articulate,  again  fled  from  him,  and  was 
soon  with  Emma. 

On  Thursday  he  received  from  his  fa- 
ther-in-law the  hand  of  Emma,  and  the 
blessing  of  his  revered  friend,  who  never 
had  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  course 
of  a  long  pastoral  life  with  equal  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Danvers  and  sir  Francis  were  how- 
ever evidently  the  happiest  people  pre- 
sent, or  at  least  the  gayest ;  and  the  former, 
to  this  character,  added,  in  her  own  opinion, 
she  was  the  wisest. 

The  following  January  added  to  Louisa's 
happiness,  by  making  her  the  mother  of  a 
son,  and  in  the  new  and  delightful  cares 
of  this  situation,  she  first  found  that  she 
was  capable  of  increasing  her  love  for  her 
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husband;  and  from  this  source  he  too 
learnt  that  Louisa  could  become  still  more 
dear,  and  more  interesting.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  added  to  that  of  lord 
Welbrooke's  death,  they  did  not  visit  Lon- 
don till  the  springs  about  which  time  sir 
Donald  and  his  lady  returned  to  Spain,  for 
such  had  been  the  extravagance  of  both 
during  the  winter,  that  Antonia's  uncle  in- 
sisted upon  it,  as  the  only  medium  of  re- 
gaining his  favour,  and  securing  his  for- 
tune ;  and  from  lord  Glenfalloch  they 
were,  by  his  extravagance  and  her  co- 
quetry, farther  separated  than  ever.  Pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  lord  Welbrooke, 
through  the  medium  of  sir  Francis,  pre- 
sented Antonia  with  two  thousand  pounds, 
as  a  relation's  gift ;  it  was  now  received  with 
gratitude,  and,  considered  as  an  act  of  ac- 
knowledgmen^  was  agreeable  to  the  Spa- 
niard, who  made  his  will  immediately  after 
JnAntonia's  favour,  on  condition  that  siie 
should  reside  in  Spain,  which  now,  rid  of 
foreign  foes,  was  become  dearer  to  him 
than  ever. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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The  happy  return  of  peace  has  esta- 
blished Henry  in  his  native  land,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  disposition,  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
situation,  resemble  that  of  his  lovely  and 
admirable  sister,  and  her  incomparable 
husband.  Sir  Francis,  with  delighted  eye 
and  grateful  heart,  looks  round  on  those 
who  have  received  from  him  every  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  and  every  virtue  that 
can  render  prosperity  truly  valuable  ;  and 
in  his  happiness,  as  well  as  his  conduct, 
affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  two 
young  men  who  alike  call,  and  feel  him, 
father,  and  to  whom  he  is  attached  as 
strongly  as  a  father  could  be.  Contrast* 
ing  his  conduct  with  that  of  the  late  lord 
Welbrooke,  and  many  others  of  his  rank, 
situation,  and  standing  in  life,  they  can-> 
not  fail  to  perceive  how  much  more  real 
pleasure,  peace,  and  satisfac,tion  he  has  ac- 
tually enjoyed,  than  could  have  been  found 
in  any  possible  pursuit  of  open  libertin- 
ism or  secret  guile,  in  nurturing  feverish 
passion,  or   sickly  sensibility,   through   a 
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period  of  life' designed  for  higher  pur- 
poses and  nobler  gratifications^  even  if 
such  pursuit  was  not~  attended  (^as  it  ine^ 
vitably  is)  with  bitter  sorrow,  agonizing 
remorse,  and  a  "  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  to  come." 
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